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LUCIFER. 


ON    THE    WATCH-TOWER. 

The  massacre  of  some  Christian  missionaries  in  China  has 
again  opened  up  one  of  the  constantly  recurring  difficulties  caused 
by  the  antagonisms  between  the  religions  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
regarding  all  religions  as  differently  coloured  rays  from  one 
Sun,  as  the  result  of  the  refraction  of  the  one  white  Light  in  the 
prism  of  human  intelligence,  narrow-minded  people  belonging  by 
birth  to  some  special  cult  desire  to  induce  all  others  to  translate  the 
universal  symbols  in  one  and  the  same  way.  They  cannot  understand 
that  different  translations  may  express  the  same  idea,  and  that  they 
might  as  well  urge  a  German  to  leave  off  loving  his  Mutter  and  love 
his  Mother,  as  insist  that  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindu  shall  resign  his 
conceptions  of  Deity  for  those  of  the  European.  Their  intentions 
are  good,  but  their  actions  are  deplorable,  and  the  zeal  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge  of  the  Christian  missionar>'  has  done  more  to 
discredit  the  Christ  among  Eastern  peoples  than  even  the  low 
morality  of  the  traders  and  marauders.  The  latter  are  obviously 
irreligious,  but  the  missionary  who  denounces  beliefs  and  practices 
he  does  not  understand,  and  who  pours  foolish  contempt  on  con- 
ceptions which  are  repellent  to  him  because -they  are  alien,  stirs  up 
bitterness  and  ill-will  wherever  he  goes.  Sometimes  he  is  thoroughly  • 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing,  and  when  he  goes  to  savages  he  may 
be  doing  really  useful  work ;  but  he  is  out  of  place  and  distinctly 
mischievous  when  he  tries  to  teach  people  whose  ancestors  were 
familiar  with  lofty  spiritual  philosophies  for  millenniums  before  the 
Christian  form  of  religion  was  dreamed  of,  people  of  whose  litera- 
ture he  is  for  the  most  part  profoundly  ignorant,  and  whose  dignity 
and  religious  feelings  he  unconsciously  outrages  at  every  turn.     A 
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beef-eating,  wine-drinking  Englishman  preaches  religion  to  a 
Hindu,  to  whom  the  cow  is  a  sacred  symbol  and  who  regards  wine 
as  a  filthy  and  polluting  decoction,  and  then  wonders  that  his  re- 
ligious teaching  is  rejected  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt.  In  India 
the  missionary  is  protected  from  the  anger  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  by  the  aegis  of  the  Government,  and,  troublesome  as  he 
often  is,  he'  is  safe.  But  in  China,  where  the  people  are  fiercer  and 
are  also  the  rulers  of  their  own  land,  he  becomes  occasionally  the 
victim  of  an  outburst  of  popular  fury,  most  regrettable  in  truth,  but 
easily  to  be  understood.  The  tone  of  the  English  press  towards 
missionary  efforts, with  the  international  complications  they  cause,  has 
become  distinctly  hostile,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  will  gradually  affect  those  whose  contributions  make 
these  efforts  possible.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Balloon  Society  lately  held,  at  which  Mr.  Lewis  Appleton  lectured 
on  **  Missionary  Enterprise  in  China,"  a  resolution  was  moved  as 
follows : 

That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  victims  in  the  recent  massacre  in  China,  and  also  of  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages,  and  trusts  that  the  official  inquiry 
now  proceeding  will  be  fair  and  impartial ;  and  that  the  Government  of  China 
will  take  strong  steps  in  the  future  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  barbarous 
proceedings. 

Probably  all  would  feel  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  the 
massacre,  yet  there  was  a  strong  conviction  that  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  was  needed  other  than  that  of  sympathy  with  the  victims, 
sympathy  that  might  be  held  to  extend  to  the  missionary  efforts 
themselves.     An  amendment  was  consequently  moved  : 

That  this  meeting  regrets  exceedingly  that  English  and  American  mission- 
aries will  persist  in  going  to  China  and  attacking  the  ancient  and  highly  de- 
veloped and  orthodox  religion  of  the  Chinese. 

The  voting  resulted  in  a  tie,  and  the  chairman  gave  his  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  Certainly  no  such  vote  would 
have  been  possible  ten  years  ago,  but  the  conviction  is  slowly 
spreading  that  the  hoary  religions  of  the  East  are  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  and  that  each  man's  duty  is  rather  to  live  his  own  religion 
than  to  attack  the  religion  of  another. 
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The  following  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  Vtihatiy 
and  as  the  question  raised  is  of  interest  outside  the  limits  of  the 
European  Section,  I  give  it  the  wider  publicity  of  LuciFER.  The 
matter  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough,  as  the  Theosophical 
Society  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  Societies 
to  which  its  individual  members  may  belong : 

Membership   in    other  Societies   of*  the   Fellows   of   the   Theosophical 

Society. 

Different  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  have  asked  me  whether  it  is 
competent  for  members  to  take  up  membership  in  Mr.  Judge's  Society,  and  one 
of  these  suggests  that  an  answer  should  be  made  in  the  Vdhan,  The  President 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  European  Section 
are  both  out  of  England,  and  I  have  no  right  to  give  any  official  answer.  I  can 
only  state  my  own  opinion.  The  Theosophical  Society,  by  its  General  Council, 
can  regulate  the  relationship  of  its  members  to  each  other,  but  it  has  no 
authority  to  regulate  the  relationship  of  any  of  its  members  to  the  outside  world. 
A  member  can  belong  to  any  Society  he  pleases,  to  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
the  Balloon  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  etc.,  etc.  Any  interference  with 
his  liberty  of  action  by  the  General  Council  would  be  an  impertinence.  If  he 
secedes  from  the  Theosophical  Society,  he  naturally  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  it, 
but  if  he  holds  its  diploma,  acknowledges  its  jurisdiction,  and  obeys  its  rules,  he 
remains  a  member  of  it,  though  he  should  join  every  other  Society  under  the  sun. 
But  obviously  membership  in  any  other  Society,  be  its  name  what  it  may,  docs 
not  make  him  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  founded  by  H.  P.  B.,  and 
of  which  her  colleague,  Colonel  Olcott,  is  the  President-Founder.  On  questions 
of  good  sense,  consistency  and  loyalty,  each  man  must  judge  for  himself,  and  his 
membership  in  the  Theosophical  Society  docs  not  place  this  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  else,  nor  has  anyone  the  right  to  lay  down  conditions  of  member- 
ship in  the  Theosophical  Society  outside  the  Rules  as  made  by  the  Society  for 

itself,  and  as  issued  by  its  General  Council. 

Annie  Besant. 

I  mean  no  discourtesy  in  the  phrase  "  Mr.  Judge's  Society,"  but  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  designate  it  distinctively  in  any  other  way,  as  the  name  "  Theosophical 
Society  in  Europe"  has  always  been  used  by  the  Theosophical  Society  as  signifying 
its  European  Branches  and  members,  is  its  designation  in  a  legal  deed  of  trust 
which  enables  property  to  be  bequeathed  to  it,  and  stands  as  its  recognised  title  in 
its  Sectional  Constitution  and  Rules.  No  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  can 
therefore  fitly  give  its  long-used  name  to  a  new  body. 

It  is  painful  to  find  from  the  pens  of  men  who  **  ought  to  be 
teachers,"  travesties  of  Eastern  faiths  that  should  be  perpetrated 
only  by  the  ignorant.     Dr.  Marcus   Dods,  the  Professor  of  New 
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The  moral  condition  of  NirvAna  is  attained  in  order  that  at  death  there  may  be 
no  re-birth.  The  oil  is  withdrawn  and  the  flame  dies  out,  so  that  no  other  wick 
can  be  lit  from  it.  Unconsciously  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  moral  attainment 
which  satisfied  high-minded  Buddhists ;  but  theoretically  the  moral  attainment  is 
not  the  ultimate  end  in  view,  but  only  the  means  by  which  the  man  attains  to 
non-existence.  He  reaches  the  highest  development,  not  to  become  serviceable 
to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  pass  away  into  nothingness.  "  He  that  hateth  his 
life  in  this  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal" — that  is  the  well-balanced,  far- 
seeing,  quiet  enunciation  of  the  real  law  of  existence  ;  but  the  Buddhist  Nirvdna  is 
a  travestie  of  this,  and  magnificent  as  is  the  conception  of  man's  highest  moral 
state,  it  is  stultified  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

And  thus,  though  the  framework  of  the  Buddhist  ethic  is  beautiful  and  all 
but  perfect,  the  moving  spirit  of  it  is  radically  selfish.  It  not  only  professedly  ex- 
cludes all  consideration  of  a  higher  will  than  a  man's  own,  but  it  also  excludes  all 
idea  of  duty.  It  takes  its  departure  from  man's  sense  of  misery,  not  from  his 
sense  of  sin  ;  it  builds  its  well-proportioned  and  exquisitely-chiselled  temple  not 
on  conscience,  but  on  man's  craving  for  happiness  ;  and  its  ultimate  aim  is  not  to 
free  men  from  inward  evil,  but  to  emancipate  them  from  misery,  that  is,  from 
existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  misconception  as  this  can 
be  possible.  For  apart  from  all  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
terms,  there  is  the  Buddha  Himself,  and  how  can  anyone  who 
remembers  His  life  speak  of  the  teaching  He  gave  as  leading  a  man 
to  seek  the  highest  attainment  **not  to  become  serviceable  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  to  pass  away  into  nothingness."  Surely  no  man 
of  the  present  Humanity  has  rendered  such  service  to  the  world  as 
He  did,  who  was  bom  to  rule  over  men's  bodies  with  imperial  sway, 
and  cast  all  aside  that  He  might  liberate  their  souls  from  bondage 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Good  Law.  If  the  moving  spirit  of  Budd- 
hism be  **  radically  selfish,"  words  have  no  longer  any  meaning,  and 
the  Great  Renunciation  becomes  a  fantastic  dream.  Yet,  alas ! 
while  we  may  blame  Western  scholars  for  their  thoughtless  mis- 
interpretations of  Eastern  teachings,  we  know  but  too  well  that 
both  Brahmanism  and  its  child  Buddhism  are  but  ill  recommended 
by  their  modern  representatives.  The  selfish  seeking  for  mere 
liberation  in  the  one,  and  the  careless  letting  slip  of  the  teaching  of 
the  permanence  of  the  deeper  '*  individuality"  in  the  other,  sharpen 
the  weapons  that  else  would  fall  but  to  be  blunted  on  the  silver 
armour  of  the  great  Religions. 
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Our  Ceylon  news  came  too  late  for  insertion  among  **  Activi- 
ties," but  I  may  mention  here  that,  on  August  14th,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  rooms  that  are  to  serve  as  dormitories  for  the  girls  and 
as  a  library  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Higgins,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  de  Abrew. 
These  rooms  are  to  be  solidly  built  and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  will 
form  part  of  the  main  building.  Accommodation  has  also  been 
provided  for  friends  visiting  Colombo.  Mrs.  Higgins  is  showing 
rare  tenacity  and  courage,  and  all  will  at  least  send  her,  I  am 
sure,  the  assistance  of  kindly  thoughts. 

A  few  of  our  readers  will  be  very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
following  words,  to  be  found  in  The  Larger  Sukhdvati-Vyuha^ 
xliv,  2: 

Those  by  whom  the  Lord  of  the  World,  the  EnHghtened  and  the  Light- 
Giver,  has  been  seen,  and  the  Law  been  heard  reverentially,  will  obtain  the 
highest  joy. 

Light  gives  some  statistics  on  cremation  that  show  a  consider- 
able growth  in  common  sense  among  the  New  England  Americans. 
In  1885  only  thirty-six  bodies  were  burned  instead  of  being  buried, 
but  during  eleven  months  of  1894  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six  were  thus  restored  to  their  elements.  The  fouling  of  the 
earth  by  decaying  matter  and  the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  slow  generation  of  unsavoury  gases  are  a  constantly  growing 
danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
psychical  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  disposal  of  dead  bodies. 
Ere  very  long,  we  may  hope,  all  bodies  no  longer  needed  by  their 
owners  will  be  swiftly  and  innocuously  dispersed  by  the  purifying 
action  of  fire. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  in  India  the  spread  of  Theosophical 
study  among  Hindus  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  revival 
of  Hinduism,  now  admitted  and  commented  upon  on  all  sides. 
Especially  among  the  younger  generation  may  this  be  seen,  and 
young  men's  Associations  are  becoming  centres  of  Theosophical 
activity.     A  Union  at  Saidapet,  near  Madras,  for  instance,  has  for 
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President  Professor  G.  Krishna  Prabhu,  a  pious  and  learned  Hindu, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  it  has  been 
studying  not  only  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagavad  Gitd^  but 
also  The  Secret  Doctrine^  The  Key  to  Theosophy^  the  Theosophical 
Manuals^  The  Voice  of  the  Stletice^  and  other  works.  In  this  way 
true  Hinduism  is  being  vitalised  in  all  directions,  and  more  and 
more  we  may  hope  to  see  the  ancient  Religion  manifesting  its  in- 
herent beauties  and  shining  forth  with  renewed  lustre,  undimmed 
by  the  modem  accretions  that  have  obscured  its  light.  As  this  pro- 
cess continues,  Indian  spirituality  shall  again  arise  for  the  helping 
of  the  world,  and  the  land  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  Religion 
shall  again  be  a  centre  of  spiritual  life.  No  nobler  service  to  the 
Motherland  can  be  done  by  her  younger  sons  than  this  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith,  in  the  purity  which  was  its  glory  when  it 
was  born  as  the  eldest  child  of  the  Wisdom  Religion. 
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Triad 


Order 


f  Jupiter — Celestial  Jupiter  (Ruler  of  Inerratic  Sphere) 
Demiurjscic    '  Neptune— Marine  Jupiter  (Ruler  of  Planetary  Spneres) 
Triad        ]  Pluto— Subterranean  Jupiter    (Ruler  of     Sublunary 
(  Region) 

(Coric  Diana  [ 

-;  Coric  Proserpine         -  The  Corybantic  Triad 
( Coric  Minerva  ( 


Apollinia- 
cal  Triad 


( Apono.  the  Triple  jf«^{|Sil^f' 

( Sensible  Light 


Sun 


Liberated  Order  J 
[Dodecad] 


Jovian  Monad 


Vestan  Monad 


I  I     phetic  Life 

'.The  Decad  [completed  by]^^^^^^"*^"^""" 


Apollo  or  the  Pro- 
phetic Life 
Mars  or  the  Divisive 


Venus  or  the  Ama- 
tory Life 


\ 


Cosmic  Order 
[Dodecad] 


IFabricative  Triad— Jupiter 
Defensive     Triad — Vesta 
Vivific  Triad        — Ceres 
Harmonic  Triad  — Mercury 


Neptune 
Minerva 
Juno 
Venus 


Vulcan 
Mars 
Diana 
Apollo 


V.    GENERAL   OUTLINE   OF  ORPHIC  THEOGONY. 
The  Orders  of  the  Divine  Powers. 


In  order  to  understand  the  Ladder  of  the  Powers  and  the 
emanation  of  the  hierarchies  of  Hellenic  theology,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  matter  by  the  light  of  the  perfected  intellect  and  mystic 
insight  of  the  great  Neoplatonic  revival,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
karmic  links  which  united  it  to  its  Orphic  source. 

Thus  Maximus  Tyrius  writes:  **You  will  see  one  according 
law  and  assertion  in  all  the  earth,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  king 
and  father  of  all  things,  and  many  gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling 
together  with  him."  {The  Dissertations  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  trans. 
by  Thomas  Taylor,  i.  5.) 

And  Aristotle  remarks  [Aletaph.  XII.  viii.):  "Our  ancestors  and 
men  of  great  antiquity  have  left  us  a  tradition,  involved  in  fable, 
that  the  first  essences  are  gods,  and  that  the  Divinity  comprehends 
the  whole  of  nature.  The  rest  indeed  is  fabulously  introduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude,  enforcing  the  laws  and 
benefiting  human  life.  For  they  ascribe  to  the  first  essences  a 
human  form,  and  speak  of  them  as  resembling  other  animals  [living 
beings],  and  assert  other  things  similar  and  consequent  to  these. 
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The  Triads. 
Primordial. 

Noetic    (OtOL  VOYfTol). 

Noetic  and  also  No^ric  (voi/rol  ical  vocpot). 
No^ric  (vocpot). 

S  UpercOSm  IC  {inr^pKoa-fJiLoi) . 

Liberated  or  Supercelestial  {avoXvToi  rj  vrrcpovpavtoi). 

\  7.      Cosmic  (lyKoa-fJLLOL). 

The  numbers  are  only  put  for  convenience  and  have  no  virtue 
or  dignity  in  themselves ;  2,  3,  and  4,  constitute  the  Supersensible 
World  (Sansk.  Ariipa  Loka),  while  5,  6,  and  7,  constitute  the 
Sensible  World  (Sansk.  Rflpa  Loka).  Each  Triad  is  constituted 
according  to  three  hypostases:  {a)  Hyparxis  (or  Father),  {b)  Power  (or 
Mother),  and  (c)  Mind  (or  Son).  Zeus,  the  Demiurgic  or  Manifested 
Logos  (the  Brahmd  or  Ishvara  of  the  system)  is  the  "  Mind  "  of  the 
No^ric  Triad,  and  thus  the  Monad  or  Arclie  (Source)  of  all  below. 
Therefore,  to  put  it  mathematically  and  neoplatonically : 

The  Demiurge  :  Sensible  World  : :  The  One :  Supersensible 
Worid. 

The  hypostases  underlpng  each  Triad  subsist  as  (a)  Being, 
(6)  Life,  and  (c)  Intelligence ;  and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  first 
triad  of  orders  (2,  3  and  4).  Being  **  abides,"  Life  **  proceeds,"  and 
Intelligence  **  returns"  or  **  converts."  These  are  the  preservative, 
creative,  and  regenerative  (or  destructive)  powers  of  the  Hindu 
Trimilrti,  or  Vishnu,  Brahmi  and  Shiva.  The  Noetic  Order,  there- 
fore, must  principally  subsist  as  to  Being ;  the  Noetic  and  Noeric,  as 
to  Life;  and  the  Noeric  as  to  Intelligence — the  keynotes  of  the 
three  supersensible  orders  being  respectively  permanent  Being,  per- 
manent Life,  and  permanent  Intelligence.  But  each  order  in  its 
turn  is  likewise  triple,  and  thus  the  Noeric  is  termed  **  triply  conver- 
tive."     But  to  proceed  more  to  detail. 

The   Primordial  Triad. 

This  Triad  is  beyond  our  present  human  conception,  and  is  the 
reflection  of  that  "thrice-unknown  darkness"  which  is  the  veil  ot 
the  Ineflfable.  As  Taylor  says  {MysL  Hymns  of  Orph,^  p.  xxiv.) : 
**  According  to  the  theology  of  Orpheus,  all  things  originate  from  an 
immense  principle,  to  which  through  the  imbecility  and  poverty  of 
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trinity  are  (a)  to  be  or  to  abide,  (6)  to  live,  and  (c)  to  energize 
intellectually. 

But,  says  Proclus  in  his  Scholia  {On  the  Cratylus  of  Plato ^  op, 
cit.^  add.  notes,  p.  iii.) :  **Of  the  intelligible  [noetic]  Gods  the  first 
genera,  which  are  conjoined  with  the  one  itself  and  are  called  occult, 
have  much  of  the  unknown  and  ineffable.  For  that  which  is 
perfectly  apparent  and  effable  cannot  be  conjoined  with  the  perfectly 
ineffable,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  progression  if  intelligible  [the 
Noetic  Order],  should  be  terminated  in  this  order,  in  which  there  is 
the  first  effable  [the  prototype  of  the  Third  or  Manifested  Logos], 
and  that  which  is  called  by  proper  names.  For  the  first  forms  are 
there,  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  intelligibles  there  shines  forth  to 
the  view." 

This  is  the  third  triad  of  the  Noetic  Order;  the  ** intellectual 
nature  of  intelligibles"  meaning  that  the  third  Triad  has  in  it  the 
nature  of  the  Mind  or  Intelligence,  the  root  of  the  No^ric  Order, 
whereas  the  first  and  second  triad  are  emanated  severally  according 
to  Hyparxis  and  Power — the  three  severally  corresponding  to 
Father,  Mother  and  Son. 

Proclus  then  continues:  ^*But  all  the  natures  prior  to  this  being 
silent  and  occult,  are  only  known  by  intelligence.  Hence  the  whole 
of  the  telestic  art  energizing  theurgically  ascends  as  far  as  to  this 
order."  That  is  to  say,  that  these  orders  belong  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  higher  Mind  (** intelligence")  alone.  Man  must  be  at 
one  with  the  Mind  if  he  would  know  these  ineffable  orders.  And 
even  to  ascend  to  the  last  of  the  Noetic  Order  requires  the  practice 
of  theurg>',  the  equivalent  of   the  Yoga-art  of   Indian  mystics. 

A 

Ishvara,  the  Logos,  is  only  to  be  known  in  Ecstasis  or  SamMhi. 

And  so  of  this  Third  Order  or  Logos,  Proclus  writes  {ibid.): 
**  Orpheus  also  says  that  this  is  first  called  by  a  name  by  the  other 
Gods:  for  the  light  proceeding  from  it  [Fohat  in  Northern  Buddh-* 
ism,  Daivi-prakriti  with  the  Vedantins]  is  known  to  and  denomi- 
nated by  the  intellectual  [noeric]  orders.  But  he  [Orpheus]  thus 
speaks,  *  Metis  bearing  the  seed  of  the  Gods,  whom  the  Gods  above 
lofty  Olympus  call  the  illustrious  Phanes  Protogonus.' " 

With  regard  to  this  Light,  or  Life  (the  active  power  of  Deity), 
Proclus  quotes  the  Oracle  in  which  the  Powers  exhort  us  **To 
understand  the  fore-running  form  of  light,"  and  thus  explains  it: 
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(iraXAan/s),  and  [r]  somtf/iifig  hcsnfis  this^  universality  (waiTon/s).  For 
that  which  is  intelligible  [noetic]  is  oni\  mauy\  all^  that  we  may 
triply  explain  a  nature  which  is  one.  But  how  can  one  nature  be 
one  and  many^  Because  many  is  the  infinite  power  of  the  one.  But 
how  can  it  be  om  and  alH  Because  all  is  the  ever>'  way  extended 
energ}'  of  the  one.  Nor  yet  is  it  to  be  called  an  energj-,  as  if  it  was 
an  extension  of  power  to  that  which  is  external ;  nor  powder,  as  an 
extension  of  hyparxis  abiding  within;  but  again,  it  is  necessarj'  to 
call  them  three  instead  of  one:  for  one  appellation,  as  we  have  often 
testified,  is  by  no  means  suflScient  for  an  explanation  of  this  order. 
And  are  all  things  here  [in  the  Noetic  Triad]  indistinct?  But  how 
can  this  be  easy  to  understand?  For  we  have  said  that  there  are 
three  principles  consequent  to  each  other :  viz,^  father^  pir^ver^  and 
paternal  intellect.  But  these  in  reality  are  neither  one^  nor  three^  nor 
ofie  and  at  the  same  time  three.  But  it  is  necessar}'  that  we  should 
explain  these  by  names  and  conceptions  of  this  kind,  through  our 
penury  in  what  is  adapted  to  their  nature,  or  rather  through  our 
desire  of  expressing  something  proper  on  the  occasion.  For  as  we 
denominate  this  triad  one^  and  viany^  and  all^  and  father^  fmver^  and 
paternal  intellect^  and  again  hound ^  infinite  and  mixed — so  likewise  we 
call  it  a  monad^  and  the  indefinite  duad^  and  a  triad^  and  a  paternal 
nature  composed  from  both  these.  And  as  in  consequence  of  purify- 
ing our  conceptions  we  reject  the  fonner  appellations,  as  incapable  of 
harmonizing  with  the  things  themselves,  we  should  likewise  reject 
the  latter  on  the  same  account." 

In  brief,  all  words  fall  miserably  short  of  the  reality;  the 
understanding  of  these  highest  realms  is  reserved  for  seers  and 
prophets;  philologers  and  sophists  are  without  these  precincts.  Nor 
was  the  Noetic  Triad  a  fiction  of  the  later  Platonists,  for  the  same 
Damascius  {On  First  Principles^  see  Wolfii  Ancedot.  Gncc.^  iii.  252) 
traces  it  back  to  Orpheus  as  follows :  **  The  theology  contained  in 
the  Orphic  rhapsodies  concerning  the  intelligible  [noetic]  Gods  is 
as  follows  :  Time  is  symbolically  placed  for  the  one  principle  of  the 
universe;  but  JEther  and  Chaos  for  the  two  posterior  to  this  one ; 
and  Being,  simply  considered,  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an 
Egg.  And  this  is  the  first  Triad  of  the  intelligible  [noetic]  Gods. 
But  for  the  perfection  of  the  second  Triad,  they  establish  either  a 
conceiving  or  a  conceived  Egg  as  a  God,  or  a  white  gannent,  or  a 
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cloud  ;  because  from  these  Phanes  leaps  forth  into  light.  For  indeed 
they  philosophise  variously  concerning  the  middle  Triad.  But 
Phanes  here  represents  intellect.  But  conceiving  him  over  and 
above  this,  as  father  and  power,  contributes  nothing  to  Orpheus. 
But  they  call  the  third  Triad  Metis  as  intellect^  Ericapaeus  as  power ^ 
and  Phanes  2l^  father.  But  sometimes  the  middle  Triad  is  considered 
according  to  the  three-shaped  God,  while  conceived  in  the  Egg ;  for 
the  middle  always  represents  each  of  the  extremes,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, where  the  Egg  and  the  three-shaped  God  subsist  together. 
And  here  you  may  perceive  that  the  Egg  is  that  which  is  united  ; 
but  that  the  three-shaped  and  really  multiform  God  is  the  separating 
and  discriminating  cause  of  that  which  is  intelligible.  Likewise 
the  middle  Triad  subsists  according  to  the  Egg,  as  yet  united  ;  but 
the  third  according  to  the  God  who  separated  and  distributes  the 
whole  intelligible  order." 

Damascius  tells  us  that  this  was  the  **  common  and  familiar 
Orphic  theology."  We  therefore  get  the  following  diagram  of  the 
Noetic  Triad,  according  to  the  Orphics,  classified  according  to 
Father  (F.),  Power  (P.),  and  Intellect  (I.). 

Unaging  Time, 

the   First    Principle, 

produces 

The 

Noetic  Triad, 

(  (/.)     .Ether 
(F.)  (/.)     Chaos 

'(/•.)     Egg 

((/.)      ^  (         The 

(P.)  {  (/.)     Egg  containing      \        Triple 

(  (/*.)  (  God 

i  (/.)     Phanes 
(I.)  I  (/.)    Ericapaeus 

(  \i,)     Metis 

Damascius  further  tells  us  in  the  same  place  that,  according  to 
Hieronyuius  and  Hellanicus,  the  Orphic  theogony  described  the 
third  principle  symbolically  as  being  **a  Dragon,  naturally  endowed 
with  the  heads  of  a  Bull  and  a  Lion,  but  in  the  middle  having  the 
countenance  of  the  God  himself."  This  Power  was  portrayed  with 
golden  wings  and  denominated  Time  and  Hercules.     It  was  the 
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Kannic  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  for  "Necessity  resides  with  him, 
which  is  the  same  as  Nature,  and  incorporeal  Adrastia,  which  is 
extended  throughout  the .  universe,  whose  limits  she  binds  in 
amicable  conjunction."  This  fourfold  Power  corresponds  to  the 
Lipika  of  the  Stanzas  of  Dzyan.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  to 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  the  **  four  living  creatures."  **  They  four 
had  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side  ;  and 
they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had 
the  face  of  an  eagle.  Thus  were  their  faces  :  and  their  wings  were 
stretched  upwards ;  two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to 
another,  and  two  covered  their  bodies  "(i.  lo,  ii).  Later  on  we 
shall  return  to  this  interesting  symbolism. 

Thus  Phanes  (the  "  Manifestor  ")  is  called  the  "Animal  Itself" 
(Proclus,  Theology  of  Plato^  VI.  xvi.),  and  also  the  Forefather  of  the 
Demiurge,  for,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  Zeus  (the  Demiurge)  is  the 
last  Power  of  the  Noeric  Triad,  and  as  such  the  last  Power  of  the 
Supersensible  World  ;  whereas  Saturn  (his  Father)  is  the  first  Power 
of  the  Noeric  Triad,  the  paternal  monad,  who  is  the  son  of  Phanes 
(the  third  Power  of  the  Noetic  Triad) — Phanes  evolving  Saturn  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  Triad,  that  acts  as  Power  or  Mother  to 
the  Paternal  or  Noeric  Triad.  We  now  come  to  the  middle  Triad 
of  the  Supersensible  World,  the  Noetic  and  at  the  same  time 
Noeric  Triad,  which  depends  from  Phanes  as  its  Monad  or  Arche. 

The  Noetic-Noeric  Triad. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  Triad  to  deal  with,  for  it  par- 
takes both  of  the  Noetic  and  Noeric  Triad,  and  yet  is  neither.  As 
Damascius  remarks  of  the  Orphic  theologians,  "  indeed  they  philo- 
sophise variously  concerning  the  middle  Triad."  Its  dominant 
characteristic  is  that  it  subsists  according  to  Life  or  Power. 

As  Proclus  tells  us  (TheoL  PlaL^  IV.  iii. ;  Taylor,  i.  231) :  "  In  the 
intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  \ix.^  the  noetic-noeric] 
order,  each  triad  has  essence,  life  and  intellect ;  one  indeed  intelligibly 
and  at  the  same  time  intellectually,  but  more  intelligibly,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  continuity  with  the  first  intelligibles  ;  the  other  intellectually 
and  intelligibly,  but  more  intellectually,  because  it  is  proximately 
carried  in  intellectuals ;  and  another  according  to  an  equal  part,  as 
it  comprehends  in  itself  both   the  peculiarities.     Hence  the  first 
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**  This  is  indeed  the  enigma  of  the  Syracusian  poet(Epichannus), 
**  *  'Tis  mind  alone  that  sees  and  hears.' 

**  How,  therefore,  does  intellect  see,  and  how  does  it  hear?  If 
with  an  erect  and  robust  soul  it  surveys  that  incorruptible  light,  and 
is  not  involved  in  darkness,  nor  depressed  to  earth,  but  closing  the 
ears,  and  turning  from  the  sight,  and  the  other  senses,  converts  itself 
to  itself.  If  forgetting  terrene  lamentations  and  sighs,  pleasure 
and  glory,  honour  and  dishonour,  it  commits  the  guidance  of  itself 
to  true  reason  and  robust  love,  reason  pointing  out  the  road,  and 
presiding  love,  by  persuasion  and  bland  allurements,  alleviating  the 
labours  of  the  journey.  But  to  intellect  approaching  thither  and 
departing  from  things  below,  whatever  presents  itself  is  clear,  and 
perfectly  splendid,  and  is  a  prelude  to  the  nature  of  divinity,  and  in 
its  progression,  indeed,  it  hears  the  nature  of  God,  but  having 
arrived  thither,  it  sees  him.  The  end,  however,  of  this  journey  is 
not  Heaven,  nor  the  bodies  it  contains  (though  these  indeed  are 
beautiful  and  divine,  as  being  the  accurate  and  genuine  progeny  of 
divinity,  and  harmonizing  with  that  which  is  most  beautiful),  but  it 
is  requisite  to  pass  even  beyond  these,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Super- 
celestial  Place,  the  Plain  of  Truth,  and  the  serenity  which  is  there ; 
***Nor  clouds,  nor  rain,  nor  winter  there  are  found, 
*  But  a  white  splendour  spreads  its  radiance  round.' 

{Odyss.f  iv.  566 ;  vi.  43,  se^.) 

**  Where  no  corporeal  passion  disturbs  the  miserable  soul,  and 
hurls  her  from  contemplation  by  its  uproar  and  tumult." 

Plutarch  in  his  A/orals  (**On  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,"  xxii.) 
recounts  a  conversation  which  one  of  his  friends  had  with  a  certain 
mysterious  stranger  (see  my  article  **  Plutarch's  Yogi,"  Lucifer,  ix. 
296),  who  spoke  of  a  certain  symbolical  triangle  as  follows:  **  The 
area  of  the  triangle  is  the  common  hearth  of  all,  and  is  called  the 
Plain  of  Truth,  in  which  the  logoi  and  ideas  and  paradigms  of  all 
things  which  have  been  and  which  shall  be,  lie  immovable ;  and 
the  Eternity  [lit.,  aeon]  being  round  them  [sci.,  the  ideas],  Time 
flows  down  upon  the  world  like  a  stream.  And  the  sight  and  con- 
templation of  these  things  is  possible  for  the  souls  of  [ordinary] 
men  only  once  in  ten  thousand  years  [i.e.,  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
cycle],  should  they  have  lived  a  virtuous  life.  And  the  highest  ot 
our  initiations  here  below  is  only  the  dream  of  that  true  vision  and 
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initiation ;  and  the  discourses  [sci.,  delivered  in  the  mysteries]  had 
been  carefully  devised  to  awaken  the  memory  of  the  sublime  things 
there  above,  or  else  were  to  no  purpose." 

But  we  must  leave  this  deeply  interesting  theme  and  turn  our 
attention  to 

The  Noeric  Triad. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Triad  is  that  each  member  is  subdivided 
into  a  hebdomad  or  septenary.  The  Triad  consists  primarily  of 
Father  (F.),  Mother  or  Power  (P.),  and  Son  or  Intellect  (I.),  viz.  : 

(F.)    Cronus. 

(P.)     Rhea. 

(I.)      Zeus. 
— that  is    to    say,  of  (a)  a    noetic    paternal  monad,   constituting 
seven  such  monads ;  (d)  a  monad  of  life,  constituting  seven  vivific 
monads ;  and  (c)  of  a  monad  of  intellect,  constituting  seven  demiur- 
gic monads. 

But  conjoined  with  Rhea  there  is  another  triad  called  the 
Curetic  or  Unpolluted  Triad,  for  their  Powers  are  pure  and  virgin 
according  to  their  name  (from  Kopos  =  virgin),  each  of  the  triad  being 
also  hebdomadic.  These  may  be  compared  to  the  Kumaras  of  Hindu 
mythology  (the  word  kumdra  also  signifying  virgin),  who  were  also 
seven  in  number.  The  permutations  and  combinations  are  worked 
out  by  Proclus  {TheoL  of  Plato^  V.  ii.)  and  the  final  result  comes  to 
seven  septenaries  or  forty-nine — the  forty-nine  **  Fires''  of  The 
Secret  Doctrine, 

As  Proclus  says  {Theol.  of  Plato^  V.  iii.) :  "Plato,  following 
Orpheus,  calls  the  inflexible  and  undefiled  triad  of  the  intellectual 
[noeric]  Gods  Curetic,  as  is  evident  from  what  the  Athenian  guest 
says  in  the  Laws,  celebrating  the  armed  sports  of  the  Curetes,  and 
their  rhythmical  dance.  For  Orpheus  represents  the  Curetes,  who 
are  three,  as  the  guards  of  Jupiter  [Zeus].  And  the  sacred  laws  of 
the  Cretans,  and  all  the  Grecian  theology,  refer  a  pure  and  unde- 
filed life  and  energy  to  this  order.  For  to  #copov,  to  koro7i^  indicates 
nothing  else  than  the  pure  and  incorruptible.  Hence  we  have 
before  said  that  the  mighty  Saturn  [Cronus],  as  being  essentially 
united  to  the  cause  of  undefiled  purity,  is  a  pure  intellect.  The 
paternal  Gods  [Cronus,  Rhea,  Zeus]  therefore  are  three,  and  the 
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undefiled  Gods  [the  Curetes]  also  are  three.  Hence  it  remains  that 
we  should  survey  the  seventh  monad." 

This  **  seventh  monad  "  is,  however,  not  named,  for  it  has  to  do 
with  the  mystery  of  the  **  fabulous  exections  "  (i.e.,  exsections  or 
**  cuttings  oflF,"  dismemberment),  for  Plato  thought  **that  such  like 
narrations  should  always  be  concealed  in  silence,  that  the  arcane 
truth  of  them  should  be  surveyed,  and  that  they  are  indicative  of 
mystic  conceptions,  because  these  things  are  not  fit  for  young  men 
to  hear."  This  seventh  monad  is  called  the  **  separative  deity  "  and 
has  to  do  with  what  has  been  called  the  "  Secret  of  Satan."  But 
Plato  **  assents  to  such  opinions  being  narrated  to  those  who  are  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  mystic  truth,  and  investigate  the  concealed  mean- 
ing of  fables,  and  admits  the  separation  of  wholes,  whether  (mytho- 
logists)  are  willing  to  denominate  them  exections  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment,  or  in  whatever  other  way  they  may  think  fit  to  call  them." 

And  there  we  must  leave  the  subject  for  the  present.  The  God- 
dess Rhea  stands  between  her  father  and  husband  Saturn,  and  her 
son  and  husband,  Jupiter..  She  is  "the  stable  and  united  cause  of 
all  intellectuals,  and  the  principle  and  original  monad,  abiding  in 
herself,  unfolding  into  light  all  intellectual  multitude,  and  again  con- 
volving it  into  herself  and  embosoming  her  progeny  "  {/oc.  «'/.,  xi.). 
She  is  therefore  said  to  stand  in  the  midst  between  the  two  fathers 
(Saturn  and  Jupiter)  "  one  of  which  collects,  but  the  other  divides 
intellectual  multitude  "  {t'did,).  This  symbolized  the  polarizing  force 
of  the  Third  Logos,  the  fohatic  action  of  the  creative  energy. 

The  noeric  Curetic  triad  depends  on  the  Mother  Rhea,  who  is 
then  called  Core  (the  Virgin  Mother).  And  her  reflection  in  the 
next  order  is  Minerva  clad  in  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  just 
as  are  the  Curetes. 

Of  Jupiter  the  Demiurge  it  would  be  too  long  to  speak  in  this 
place,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyse  the  Tiinctus  of  Plato,  and, 
more  important  still,  Proclus'  Scholia  on  the  Timceus^  a  task  which 
must  be  postponed  until  we  treat  of  the  Theosophy  of  the  Greeks 
according  to  Proclus.  Jupiter  is  the  Demiurge  or  last  monad  of  the 
Noe'ric  Order  and  so  of  the  Supersensible  World  ;  he  is  the  **  father 
of  Gods  and  men." 

G.  R.  S.  Mkad. 
( To  be  continued). 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HEART. 

{Continued  from  p.  488.) 

Learn  to  discern  the  real  from  the  false,  the  ever-fleeting  from  the  ever-lasting. 
Learn  above  all  to  separate  Head-learning  from  Soul-wisdom,  the  "Eye"  from  the 
"Heart"  doctrine.— F^'or  of  the  Silence, 

[Under  the  above  title  I  propose  to  print  a  series  of  papers, 
consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  of  letters  received  from  Indian  friends. 
They  are  not  given  as  being  of  any  "authority,"  but  merely  as 
passages  that  I  have  found  helpful,  and  that  I  wish  to  share  with 
others.  The  series  commenced  in  the  May  number  of  LuciFKR. — 
Annie  Besant.] 


In  this  mundane  sphere  of  ours,  as  on  all  planes  of  existence, 
night  alternates  with  day — there  is  shadow  beneath  the  lamp  itself. 
And  yet  how  strange  that  men  of  culture  and  erudition  should 
fancy  that  with  the  advancement  of  Science,  of  gross  materialistic 
Science,  all  misery,  individual,  racial,  and  national,  will  cease  for 
ever  and  ever;  diseases,  droughts,  plagues,  wars,  inundations,  nay, 
cataclysms  themselves,  will  all  be  things  of  the  remote  past ! 


The  interest  that  we  have  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  elusive  sphere 
belongs  only  to  the  emotions  and  the  intellect,  and  cannot  touch  the 
Soul.  So  long  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  body  and  the  mind, 
the  vicissitudes  which  overcome  the  Theosophical  Society,  the 
dangers  which  threaten  its  life  or  solidarity,  must  have  a  depressing, 
nay,  sometimes  almost  a  frenzied  influence  upon  our  spirits.  But 
as  soon  as  we  come  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  to  realise  the  illusory  nature 
of  all  external  existence,  the  changeful  character  of  every  human 
organization,  and  the  immutability  of  the  Life  within,  we  must, 
whether  the  brain-consciousness  reflect  the  knowledge  or  not,  feel 
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an  inward  calm,  an  unconcernedness,  as  it  were,  with  this  world  of 
shadows,  and  remain  unaffected  by  the  revolutions  and  irruptions  of 
that  world.  Once  the  Higher  Ego  is  reached,  the  knowledge  that 
the  Laws  and  Powers  which  govern  the  universe  are  infinitely  wise 
becomes  instinctive,  and  peace  in  the  midst  of  outward  throes  is 
inevitable. 


Roughly  and  broadly  speaking,  on  the  plane  we  live  upon  there 
are  three  standpoints  of  looking  at  human  misery  in  general.  We 
may  regard  it,  for  instance:  (i)  As  a  test  of  character,  (2)  as  a  retri- 
butive agency,  and  (3)  as  a  means  of  education,  in  the  largest  signi- 
fication of  that  word.  From  all  these  points  of  view,  I  fancy  the 
**deadness"  [experienced  by  all  aspirants  at  times]  stands  to  acute 
pain  in  very  much  the  same  relation  as  solitary  confinement  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  illustration  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  crude  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  suggestive,  and  I  have 
invariably  found  analogy  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  abstract  and  subtle  propositions ;  hence  this  plan  of 
explaining  things.  Again,  all  the  forces  here  are  working  towards 
the  evolution  of  perfected  humanity,  and  it  is  only  by  the  hanno- 
nious  development  of  all  our  higher  faculties  and  nobler  virtues  that 
we  can  attain  perfection.  And  this  harmonious  development  is 
possible  only  by  the  proper  exercise  of  those  faculties  and  virtues, 
while  this  exercise  in  its  turn  requires  particular  conditions  for  each 
distinct  attribute.  Positive  intense  suffering  does  not  either  test  or 
repay  or  bring  into  play  the  same  capacities  and  merits  of  mankind 
as  a  dull  dreary  void  within.  Patience,  passive  endurance,  faith, 
devotion,  are  far  better  developed  under  a  mental  gloom  than  during 
an  active,  hard  struggle.  The  law  of  action  and  reaction  holds 
good  on  the  moral  plane,  and  the  virtues  evoked  by  this 
mental  **  numbness"  are  those  best  fitted  to  combat  and  overcome 
it;  and  these  are  certainly  not  the  same  with  which  you  confront 
actual  pain,  however  excruciating.  One  word  more  on  this  point, 
and  I  shall  pass  on.  This  state  of  mind  indicates  that  the 
pilgrim  is  on  the  borderland  between  the  known  and  the  unknown, 
with  a  distinct  tendency  towards  the  latter.  It  marks  a  definite 
degree  of  spiritual  growth,  and  points  to  that  stage  where  the  Soul 
in  its  onward  march  has  vaguely,  yet  unmistakably,  realised  the 
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and  nonchalance,  but  can  only  proceed  from  an  insight  into  higher 
and  deeper  wisdom. 


A  disciple,  however  humble,  of  Their  High  Lodge,  has  to  live 
in  the  Eternal^  and  his  life  7niist  be  a  life  of  Universal  LovCy  or  else 
he  must  abandon  his  higher  aspirations.  The  active  service  which 
every  disciple  has  to  do  to  the  world  is  different  for  different  classes 
of  students,  and  is  determined  by  the  peculiar  nature,  disposition, 
and  capacity  of  the  individual.  You  of  course  know  that,  so  long 
as  perfection  is  not  achieved,  variety  has  to  be  maintained  even  in 
the  mode  of  service  a  chela  must  render. 


It  is  simply  impossible  to  overestimate  the  efficacy  of  Truth  in 
all  its  phases  and  bearings  in  helping  the  onward  evolution  of  the 
human  Soul.  We  must  love  Tnith,  seek  Truth,  and  live  Truth ; 
and  thus  alone  can  the  Divine  Light,  which  is  Truth  Sublime,  be 
seen  by  the  student  of  Occultism.  Where  there  is  the  slightest 
leaning  towards  falsehood  in  any  shape  there  is  shadow  and 
ignorance,  and  their  child,  pain.  And  this  leaning  towards  false- 
hood belongs  to  the  lower  personality  without  doubt.  It  is  here 
that  our  interests  clash,  it  is  here  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  in  full  sway,  and  it  is  therefore  here  that  cowardice  and  dis- 
honesty and  fraud  find  any  scope. 


The  '*  signs  and  symptoms"  of  the  operation  of  this  lower  self 
can  never  remain  concealed  from  one  who  sincerely  loves  Truth  and 
seeks  Truth  and  has  devotion  to  the  Great  Ones  at  the  foundation 
of  his  conduct.  Unless  the  heart  is  perverse,  doubts  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  any  particular  act  will  never  fail  to  find  articulation, 
and  then  the  true  disciple  will  ask  himself:  **  Will  my  Master  be 
pleased  if  I  do  such  and  such  a  thing  ?"  or  '*  Was  it  at  His  bidding 
that  I  have  moved  in  this  way  ? "  And  the  true  answer  will  soon 
come  up,  and  then  he  will  learn  to  mend  his  ways  and  harmonise 
his  wishes  with  the  Divine  Will  and  thereafter  attain  to  Wisdom 
and  Peace. 


Theosophy  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  thrust  and  hammered 
nolens  volens  into  anybody's  head  or  heart.     It  must  be  assimilated 
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factors,  a  desire  for  self-gratification,  and  a  wish  to  benefit  the 
world — and  our  constant  effort  should  be  to  attenuate  as  far  as  is 
possible  the  former  element,  since  it  may  not,  till  the  germ  of 
personality  ceases  to  exist,  be  completely  eliminated.  That  genu 
can  be  killed  by  processes  which  the  disciple  learns  as  he  progresses, 
by  devotion  and  good  actions. 


The  Masters  are  always  near  those  of  Their  servants  who  by 
complete  self-abnegation  have  devoted  themselves  body,  mind,  and 
soul  to  Their  service.  And  even  a  kind  word  to  these  does  not  go 
unrequited.  In  times  of  severe  trials  They,  in  accordance  with  a 
beneficent  law,  let  the  disciple  fight  his  or  her  own  battle  without 
help  from  Them;  but  anyone  who  encourages  Their  ser\'ant  to 
stand  firm,  has  his  reward  without  a  doubt. 


Keeping  serene  and  passionless,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
days  pass  by,  one  is  coming  more  and  more  within  that  influence 
which  is  the  essence  of  life,  and  some  day  the  disciple  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  he  has  grown  wonderfully  without  knowing  and 
perceiving  the  process  of  growth.  For  truly  the  Soul,  in  its 
true  blooming,  **  grows  like  the  flower,  unconsciously,'*  but  gaining 
in  sweetness  and  beauty  by  imbibing  the  sunshine  of  Spirit. 


A  combative  loyalty  to  any  person  or  cause  is  hardly  commend- 
able in  a  disciple,  and  is  certainly  no  indication  of  spiritual  progress. 

The  first  step,  in  almost  every  case,  has  the  effect  of  disturbing 
a  nest  of  hornets.  All  the  odd  items  of  your  evil  Karma  crowd 
around  you  thick  and  fast,  and  would  make  one  with  less  steady  feet 
feel  giddy  and  shaky.  But  one,  whose  sole  object  is  to  lay  down,  if  it 
need  be,  his  life  for  the  sake  of  others  without  caring  for  self,  has 
nothing  to  fear.  The  very  jolting  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  this 
vortex  of  miseries  and  trials  gives  one  strength  and  confidence,  and 
forces  the  growth  of  the  Soul. 


Remember  that  the  suffering  a  disciple  has  to  undergo  is  an 
integral  portion  of  his  training,  and  flows  out  of  his  desire  to  crush 
the  personality  in  him.     And,  at  the  end,  he  will  find  the  flower  of 
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TWO  HOUSES. 

(Continued  from  p.  469.^ 
Chapter  VI. 

During  the  days  that  ensued  Vanoui  made  no  aUusion  to  their 
quarrel.  He  was  very  attentive  to  Jessamy  ;  he  told  her  she  looked 
white  and  ill  and  took  her  down  the  river  to  Maidenhead  and  Bray. 
He  hired  a  carriage  and  made  her  drive.  He  feared  that  the  girl, 
resenting  his  anger,  might  refuse  to  submit  to  his  authority,  and 
keep  her  earnings  for  herself;  and  if  she  did,  he  had  no  remedy, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  knew  that  he  had  played  upon  the  fears  of  an 
over-wrought  and  sensitive  nervous  system  ;  he  knew  that  Jessamy 
might  realise  this,  and  throw  off  the  yoke ;  therefore  he  soothed 
her,  and  strove  to  calm  her  distress  at  the  disappearance  of  her 
powers  of  astral  vision.  They  did  not  return ;  she  kept  her  promise, 
and  sick  at  heart  wove  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Thurston  ;  described  a  fancy  picture  which  was  instantly  recognised 
by  a  lady  present  as  a  scene  of  her  own  life,  and  went  home  to  cry 
herself  to  sleep.  After  that  she  grew  reckless;  careless  of  how 
much  she  degraded  herself  by  untruth.  She  began  to  take  a  des- 
perate pleasure  in  her  own  readiness  of  invention — a  miserable 
pride — and  if  she  ever  wavered,  Vanoni's  threat  to  return  her  to  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Arden  sufficed  to  bring  her  trembling  and  pleading 
to  his  feet. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  London  season  that  she 
sat  listlessly  in  her  rooms  looking  at  the  paper.  There  were  some 
book  reviews  on  the  inner  sheet,  and  she  began  to  read  them.  It 
was  a  paper  that  had  the  character  of  being  merciless  in  its  criti- 
cism ;  she  was  therefore  surprised  to  read  half  a  column  of  unquali- 
fied laudation  of  an  anonymous  author.  The  book  reviewed  was  a 
collection  of  poems,  some  of  which  were  quoted,  and  Jessamy 's  eyes 
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chosen  few  there.     When  he  wrote  to  me  and  asked  ine  to  be  kind 
and  hospitable  to  Mr.  Rowe,  of  course  I  was  delighted." 

"  Is  he  his  secretary  ?  " 

'*  I  suppose  so ;  or  helps  him  in  some  way.  I  understand  that 
it  is  Mr.  Vasarhely's  business  that  has  brought  him  to  London.  Ah  ! 
Miss  Vanoni,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  know  everyone  here, 
I  think,  save  Mr.  Rowe." 

**  If  it  is  Mr.  Carol  Rowe,"  said  Jessamy  tremulously,  **he  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

**  Really!  Oh!  that  is  delightful,  to  be  the  means  of  re-intro- 
ducing old  friends !  We  are  eagerly  anticipating  your  seeing  the 
most  wonderful  things  for  us.  Miss  Vanoni.     Ah !  here  is  Mr.  Rowe." 

Carol  had  issued  from  a  conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
He  was  clad  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  but  in  that  conventional 
attire  there  was  something  strangely  striking  about  him.  His  once 
brilliant,  eager  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever,  but  neither  eager  nor 
restless.  They  had  a  marv^ellous  similarity  to  those  of  Vasarhely, 
and  Jessamy  felt  an  awestruck  sense  of  aloofness  from  her  old 
friend ;  but,  as  he  saw  her  he  smiled,  and  with  the  smile  the  aloof- 
ness vanished.  The  light  that  lit  that  smile  seemed  to  flow  forth 
to  meet  the  light  that  gleamed  from  her  own  eyes. 

**  Carol,"  said  Jessamy. 

Carol  made  a  slight  pause,  and  then  said  quietly — 

**  Teresa." 

Jessamy's  pale  face  flamed — her  eyes  drooped.  The  voice  of 
Carol  Rowe,  calling  her  by  that  name,  hurt  more  than  red-hot  irons 
searing  her  white  skin  would  have  done.  She  extended  her  hand, 
he  took  the  cold  trembling  fingers,  and  again  she  felt  the  slight 
thrill  and  shock.  For  one  moment  it  appeared  to  her  as  though  the 
meeting  hands  struck  forth  flame — roseate,  yellow,  white — it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and  no  one  else  appeared  to  note  it ;  but  this  had 
never  been  so  in  the  old  days,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  change  in 
Carol — though  she  could  gather  that  he  did  not  produce  any  impres- 
sion of  being  specially  remarkable  upon  the  others ;  Vanoni^s  was  a 
far  more  striking  personality.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Carol. 

"  I  have  read — "  she  began,  and  stopped;  for  Carol,  smiling, 
slightly  shook  his  head.    Jessamy  raised  her  eyebrows — 
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"A  secret?"  she  whispered.     "  But  I  must  congratulate  you, 
Carol.     Come  and  see  me.     You  will  come  ?  " 

Her  voice  pleaded. 

"  I  have  come  to  London  to  see  you,  dear,"  said  Carol  gently. 
"  Shall  you  be  alone  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  will  be.     Oh  !  Carol,  I  need—" 

"  Did  you  need  me  ?  " 

**  Perhaps — I  need  some  one,  God  knows !  To-morrow,  then." 

He  turned  away,  and  Lady  Thurston  produced  the  crystal. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  see  anything,"  said  Jessamy 
nervously. 

Her  heart  said  that  she  could  not  bear  to  lie  before  Carol  Rowe. 
She  took  the  crystal — ^looked  into  it — and  laid  it  aside. 

**  No,"  she  said,  **  I  cannot  see." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  disappointment.     Vanoni  approached. 

**  Let  us  alter  the  conditions,"  he  said — **Turn  the  lights  lower; 
let  me  sit  behind  my  sister,  and  lay  my  hand  on  her  head." 

His  suggestions  were  complied  with.     He  sat  down  behind  her, 

*'  Have  you  forgotten  your  promise  ?  " 

**  No — but — not  to-night — not  just  to-night." 

**  Just  to-night,"  whispered  Vanoni. 

**  No,  please — spare  me  this  one  night." 

**  Not  to-night  of  all  nights." 

i^Why?" 

**  Because  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should  break  your  promise." 

**  I  will  not  lie  to-night." 

Vanoni  brought  his  lips  close  to  her  ear. 

"  I  am  going  to  count  three,"  he  said.  **  If  you  have  not 
obeyed  me  before  I  utter  the  last  word,  I  will  take  you  away  at  once, 
and  you  can  guess  to  what  destination.     One — two — " 

**  I — I — can  see,"  faltered  Jessamy. 

There  was  a  rustling  murmur  from  the  audience,  and  during 
the  space  of  half-an-hour  the  unhappy  girl  sat,  weaving  pictures 
from  her  imagination,  Vanoni's  hand  resting  lightly  upon  her  black 
hair.  She  was  bathed  in  cold  perspiration — her  hands  were  trem- 
bling— ^her  cheeks  burned.     At  length  she  stopped  and  groaned. 

"  I  can  see  no  more,"  she  said  faintly.  Vanoni  removed  his 
hand,  and  the  lights  were  turned  up.    Jessamy  rose,  with  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  being  swung  out — far  out  into  space — while  beneath  her 
raged  a  sea  of  scarlet  flame,  whence  peered  malignant  faces. 

Carol  Rowe  crossed  the  room. 

**  I  am  sure  that  you  are  tired,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  I^ady  Thurston,  "  pray  take  Miss  Vanoni  to  have 
some  wine,  or  something  to  restore  her." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  room  where  refreshments  were  waiting. 
Carol  drew  Jessamy's  little  cold  hand  through  his  arm,  his  manner 
was  quiet,  grave,  almost  tender;  he  put  her  into  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  waited  on  her  assiduously  and  silently — he  made  no  com- 
ment upon  her  gifts  of  vision.  He  was  ver>'  sympathetic,  but  his 
silence  thrilled  through  her,  and  jarred  upon  her  strained  nerves. 
If  he  thought  her  a  liar,  surely  he  would  not  be  so  tenderly  con- 
siderate; for  she  knew  Carol's  intolerance  of  hypocrisy;  she  had 
heard  his  fiery  denunciations  of  deception  in  the  old  days.  Yet  why 
did  he  not  speak  ? 

**  You  will  come  and  see  me  to-morrow?  "  she  said  feebly. 

**  Yes — I  want  to  come,  if  I  may." 

They  said  no  more ;  Carol  led  her  to  the  carriage  and  wrapped 
her  cloak  round  her.     He  looked  down  at  her. 

**  It  is  damp,"  he  said,  **  it  has  been  raining.  Our  English 
summers  are  chilly.    Take  care  of  the  cough,  dear.     Good-night." 

Vanoni  entered  the  carriage,  and  they  drove  away. 

"Why  did  you  hesitate  to-night?"  asked  Vanoni  sharply. 
Jessamy  sat  up  and  clenched  her  hands. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,"  she  said.  **  If  you  speak — if  you  say 
another  word,  I  will  tell  everyone  whom  I  fooled  to-night  that  I 
have  been  deceiving  them  for  weeks,  and  that  you  knew  it." 

**And  go  back  to  your  grandmother?" 

**  No — I  shall  kill  myself.  Don't  speak  to  me ;  don't  worry  me 
to-night — or  I  shall  go  mad." 

Vanoni  was  startled.  He  remained  silent.  He  entered  her 
rooms  with  her,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

**  Come,  Jess,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Shake  hands ;  good- 
night." 

Jessamy  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  lay  back,  gathered  her  cloak 
round  her,  and  shut  her  eyes. 

**  Leave  me  alone,"  she  said  bitterly,  **I  am  sick  of  the  sight  of 
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Carol  sat  down. 

**  Because  my  duty  is  to  help  my  brethren,  not  to  take  the 
credit  for  it." 

"  Carol ! " 

"  Oh  !  I  know !  I  used  to  thirst  for  fame,  didn't  I,  Jess  ?  Soon 
after  that  I  found  out  that  if  I  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  I  must 
deny  myself  that  until  I  have  more  knowledge  than  I  have  now." 

''  Knowledge  ?  " 

**Yes — there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  can  stand 
flattery — not  one  in  a  million  who  can  stand  power.  I  write — I 
work — and  I  will  try  to  give  the  glory,  if  there  is  any,  where  it 
righteously  belongs." 

"Where  does  it  belong?" 

"  To  you." 

"  To  me  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  To  you,  quite  as  much  as  to  me." 

Jessamy  knitted  her  brow. 

**  You  do  not  understand  that  speech  ?  It's  not  my  wisdom — it 
is  a  quotation,  and  it  holds  a  truth  if  you  will  dig  down  for  it." 

**  I  have  no  muscles  to  dig,  Carol.    From  whom  do  you  quote?" 

"  From  Vasarhely." 

**  Vasarhely  !     Do  you  know  that  man?    Ah  !  I  heard — " 

"  You  heard  I  was  here  on  his  business,  and  so,  in  a  way,  I  am." 

**  You  said  you  came  to  see  me,  Carol." 

**  And  so  I  did,  Jess." 

Their  eyes  met ;  then  Jessamy  spoke  bitterly  : 

**  Is  Ac  your  prophet — your  friend — your  master?" 

"Yes." 

Jess  frowned. 

"  I  am  very  bitter  against  your  friend,"  she  said,  "  he  has  dealt 
bitterly  with  me.  My  heart  is  full  of  bitterness.  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  Carol." 

"  I  am  pledged  to  his  leadership,  Jess." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

Carol  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  I  am  pledged  to  the  service  of  one  whom  I 
respect  as  a  teacher — love  as  a  friend — revere  as  a  saint.  You  do 
not  know  Vasarhely  ;  of  no  nation,  no  age,  no  clime — stronger  than 
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resting  on  my  shoulder.  He  was  talking,  I  think  he  was  reproach- 
ing me !  He  ^  asked  me  whether  all  my  work  was  lost ;  and  I 
answered  *  Irrevocably  lost.'  He  said  with  a  smile,  *  There  is 
nothing  lost — believe  me.  Many  a  man  lives  to  wish  with  his  whole 
remorseful  soul  that  his  deeds  and  thoughts  were  lost  indeed.  What 
is  your  motive  for  wishing  to  make  the  world  listen  to  what  you 
think  you  have  to  tell  ? '  I  said,  I  wanted  to  make  men  recognise  the 
power  I  knew,  I  felt,  I  had.  He  sighed,  and  said  ;  *  Personal  glorj' ; 
I  thought  so.  Poor  boy  !  poor  slave  ! '  I  was  nettled  by  the  word, 
and  asked,  why  slave  ?  He  answered,  *  There  is  no  free  man  on 
earth  save  he  who  has  ceased  to  covet,  ceased  to  crave,  ceased  to 
work  for  results — for  himself*  When  you  work  for  work's  sake,  and 
for  your  brethren  ;  when  praise  or  blame,  success  or  non-success  are 
alike  to  you,  when  all  you  wish  for  is  to  know  truth,  do  justly  and 
help  others,  then  you  are  a  free  man — not  before.'  It  was  a  saying 
I  did  not  care  for ;  I  resented  it.  I  rose  to  go,  saying  that  he  had 
been  very  good  to  me ;  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  no  work  to  show  him. 
Then  he  laughed  a  little  and  said,  *  Wait  a  minute ;  though  you 
have  none  to  show  me,  I  will  crave  your  indulgence  for  some  I  have 
to  show  you.'  He  rose  and  unlocked  a  drawer  from  which  he  took 
a  pile  of  papers  and  threw  them  before  me.  My  poems !  my  burnt 
poems — of  which  I  had  never  taken  a  copy ;  which  I  knew  to  be 
destroyed.  They  were  written  in  what  was  apparently  my  own 
writing,  and  upon  a  curious,  thick,  smooth,  parchment-like  paper 
different  from  any  I  had  ever  seen  before." 

**He  is  a  sorcerer,"  said  Jessamy.  **  It  sounds  like  raving — like 
superstitious  folly  in  this  age  to  speak  so,  but — Vasarhely  is  a 
sorcerer." 

Carol  smiled. 

**  Vasarhely  is  a  truly  scientific  man,"  he  answered.  **  He  loves 
our  Mother  Nature,  and  she,  loving  him,  tells  him  her  secrets.  He 
knows  of  the  forces  hidden  in  their  essence  from  our  poor  feeble  five 
senses,  and  uses  them.  He  is  a  man  of  science,  such  as  those  who 
lived  in  the  golden  age.  He  saw  my  amazement,  and  said  quietly, 
*  Why  are  you  surprised  ?  Which  is  the  most  important,  the  pen 
that  executes,  the  hand  that  guides,  or  the  thought  that  creates  ? 
You  will  grant  the  indestructibility  of  matter.  Your  thoughts 
create  as  in  the  beginning  the  Thought  Divine  created  the  Heavens 
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**  What  do  you  ask  of  me  ?  "  she  said,  *•  What  path  do  you  paint 
to  me,  Carol  ?    You  have  come  for  some  purpose." 

"  I  point  the  way  for  you  to  Vasarhely.*' 

Jessamy  rose  impatiently. 

"  No,"  she  said  angrily,  "  I  revolt  against  him.  Show  me  the 
way,  Carol.    You  are  my  friend — I  love  you.    But  Vasarhely  ?   No!  '* 

"  You  have  not  slain  the  old  time  sin,"  said  Carol  sadly.  **  Pride ! " 

He  suddenly  rose  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"Jessamy,"  he  cried,  **  my  comrade  of  old  time,  come! 
Peace  is  there — Life  is  there — Light  is  there  ;  they  lie  in  love  and 
service,  in  loyalty  and  truth,  in  humility  and  patience,  in  slain 
vanity,  in  strangled  desire.     Come !" 

**  My  pride  lies  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  my  ring,"  said  Jessamy. 
"  Mine  is  a  just  pride  ;  I  have  a  right  to  guide  my  path,  I  will  not 
bow  to  Vasarhely. 

**  Not  to  Vasarhely — I  do  not  ask  it.  I  ask  you  to  come  to 
him." 

**  I  cannot  come.  I  am  not  happy.  I  am  wretched.  I  am  an 
infinitely  worse  woman  now,  than  I  was  as  Jessamy  Mainwaring." 

**  I  do  not  think  that.  You  know  your  own  potentialities 
better  now.  Circumstances  cannot  produce  what  is  not  there  to 
grow.    You  always  had  your  present  faults — but  they  slept." 

Jessamy  was  silent. 

**  Will  you  come?" 

**  Definitely,  Carol — no !  I  cannot." 

Carol  Rowe  sighed. 

**  You  are  comfortable  here,"  he  said,  changing  the  subject  and 
glancing  round  the  luxurious  rooms.  "  This  is  better,  so  far  as 
comfort  is  concerned,  than  Red  Cross  Court." 

Jessamy  shuddered. 

**  It  was  a  hideous  experience.     It  taught  me  evil — not  good." 

**  It  taught  you  to  understand  evil ;  but  it  must  have  taught 
you,  too,  that  ver>'  ugly  fiends  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted. 
Still,  you  must  be  thankful  to  be  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  Liz  that  you  have  been  able  to  save  her  from  what  is  more 
dangerous  for  her  than  for  you.     Poor  Liz !  she's  very  fond  of  you." 

Jessamy  started  and  crimsoned  ;  she  played  nervously  with  the 
lace  on  her  dress. 
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"You  found  out  Liz's  good  qualities  when  you  became  Jess 
Arden.     Was  she  glad  to  leave  Red  Cross  Court  ?  " 

Jessamy  gulped  down  a  lump  in  her  throat. 

**  I — don't  know — that— she  has  left  it,"  she  said.  Carol's  eyes 
met  her's ;  he  only  answered  by  a  monosyllable. 

**0h!" 

"She  is  used  to  Red  Cross  Court,"  said  Jessamy  falteringly. 
For  the  first  time  Carol  displayed  something  like  his  old  fire  and 
impetuosity. 

"  Used  to  Red  Cross  Court !"  he  cried,  starting  up  and  pacing 
to  and  fro.  "Is  a  fiery  hell  for  sinners  a  more  or  less  horrible 
conception,  because  of  its  eternity?  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds,  aye !  thousands  of  children  in  this  city,  who  are  used  to 
hearing  foul  oaths  and  curses  from  the  mother-lips  that  should 
teach  them  all  holiness,  a  light  and  tolerable  thing  ?  Is  it  a  valid 
excuse  for  us  to  plead  at  the  Judgment  Bar  whereat  we  always 
stand,  that  those  who  starve  in  order  that  we  may  grow  rich  are 
used  to  their  penury  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  who  pass  by,  that 
the  harlot  is  used  to  her  shame  ;  the  drunkard  to  his  bestiality,  the 
thief  to  his  degradation;  that  pain  and  cold,  injustice  and  hunger, 
make  up  the  lot  of  myriads  who  are  used  to  them?  Will  not  the  fact 
of  that  very  use  shape  itself  into  a  curse,  to  write  across  the  heavens 
a  fiery  message  to  this  age  of  ours — ^^  Mene^Mene^  Tekel^  UpharsinP 

"Oh!  stop,  Carol,  stop!"  cried  Jessamy,  springing  up,  and 
catching  his  hand  between  hers.  "You  are  right.  I  am  a  wretch  !  a 
selfish,  careless  woman.  I,  who  used  to  profess  an  amateur  philan- 
thropy !  I,  who  knew  what  her  life  was  ;  the  more  terrible  that  she 
did  not  know  its  terror.  Well  and  just,  that  the  Mene^  MenCy  was 
said  to  me  !  Liz  was  good  to  me,  she  bade  me  ^  not  bother  about  her 
and  the  old  woman,'  and  I,  brute  that  I  am,  obeyed  her  gladly.  But 
I  will  go  there  to-morrow,  Carol.  Leave  me  now  ;  you  have  pained 
me,  you  have  shamed  me.  Come  here  to-morrow  and  see  me — and 
Liz." 

Carol  held  her  hand  a  minute  in  his ;  then  he  stooped,  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  went  out  silently. 

Ivy  Hooper, 

(To  be  contintied^ 
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THE     RATIONALE     OF    LIFE. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bristol X,odge  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 

I  AM  painfully  aware  that  I  can  add  nothing  new  to  the  subject 
I  have  chosen  for  my  paper  to-night ;  nothing  that  has  not  been 
said  many  times  before,  in  a  far  more  able  manner ;  nothing  that 
will  enlighten  you  further  concerning  that  riddle  of  riddles,  the 
unsolved  mystery  of  Life.  Yet  for  all  that,  I  am  constrained  to 
offer  once  more,  in  a  different  setting,  a  few  of  those  precious  gems 
of  Truth,  which  are  the  more  valuable  in  that  they  are  not  of  my 
own  origination  or  discovery ;  and  which,  in  that  they  are  Truthy 
will  grow  rather  than  diminish  by  oft  repetition.  At  your  last 
meeting,  you  chose,  I  believe,  as  a  subject,  the  "  Rationale  of 
Death."  I  want,  now,  to  look,  for  a  short  time,  at  its  counterpart, 
Life,  or,  more  correctly,  at  that  aspect  of  Life  which  is  manifested 
in  the  Selves  of  human  beings  in  this  prosaic  work-a-day  world, 
which  is  sometimes  dignified  by  philosophers  by  calling  it  the 
**  physical  plane  of  the  Universe." 

Now,  although  this  physical  plane  is  rightly,  no  doubt,  termed 
an  illusion,  yet,  to  the  great  commonplace  majority,  it  is  a  grim 
enough  reality ;  and  we  Theosophists  who  have  not  got  beyond  it 
want  to  face  it  intelligently.  We  feel  that  here,  in  the  existence  of 
a  great  state  of  illusion  which  we  mjist  pass  through,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  facing  an  enormous  problem,  an  inexplicable 
paradox.  The  Real,  the  Immortal,  the  True,  must  become,  for  a 
time,  the  transitory,  the  mortal,  the  illusory,  in  order  to  learn,  by 
illusion,  the  Reality  that  lies  above  illusion.  Desperately  some- 
times, though  not  irreverently,  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves : 
"  Why  must  such  things  be  ?"  and  from  our  wise  Mother  conies  the 
only  answer  her  babes  can  ever  receive,  as  she  holds  back  the  puny 
hands  that  threaten  the  privacy  of  her  holy  places  :  *^  No  mortal 
has  lifted  my  veil." 
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Must  the  idea  of  development,  as  some  thinkers  assert,  contain 
that  of  a  Kosmos  perfected  in  all  its  parts  only  that  it  may 
suffer  a  gradual  and  dreary  retrogression  into  nothingness  ?  If-  this 
be  so,  we  may  as  well  cease  at  once  our  thinkings  and  our  efforts,  for 
of  what  use  is  Force  that  is  evolved  only  to  be  ultimately  wasted  ? 
Not  so,  cries  the  voice  of  our  highest  intuitions.  If  Science  pro- 
claim a  development  that  is  limited  at  a  point  by  inevitable  retro- 
gression, then  Science  is  false,  because  our  hearts  are  tnie.  Not  to 
her  will  we  go  in  search  of  our  principle  of  Life. 

But  Theosophy  and  the  best  of  our  modern  thought — the 
thinkings  of  our  Drummonds,  Cairds  and  Romanes — ^best,  because 
nearest  the  occult,  lead  us  to  a  happier  issue. 

Follow,  then,  briefly,  the  wonderful  history  of  a  Manvantara,  as 
sketched  for  us  in  The  Secret  Doctrine.  From  it  we  shall,  I  think, 
find  the  Rationale  of  Life  to  be  based  on  one  broad,  universal 
principle,  which  requires  for  its  proper  development  a  series  of  subtle 
and  infinitely  varied  methods  and  processes,  each  ruled  and  brought 
into  being  by  one  broad,  universal  law. 

Let  us  call  this  series  of  processes  whereby  the  general  scheme 
is  developed,  the  personal  life.  Having  thus  a  principle  and  a 
process,  we  will  look  at  the  subject  from  a  double  point  of  view, 
which  shall  involve  first  the  abstract,  and  secondly  the  concrete 
idea  of  Life  ;  we  shall  then  see  how  each  is  indispensable  and  com- 
plementary to  the  other,  the  consideration  of  the  abstract  being  the 
metaphysical  aspect  of  Life,  and  that  of  the  concrete  its  ethical 
aspect. 

Ages  ago — ages  in  themselves  separated  by  ages — the  One 
Divine  Principle,  the  imiversal  Monad,  began  to  reproduce  Itself. 
Lying,  like  untold  thoughts  within  Its  mighty  Heart,  were  in- 
numerable germs  and  potencies  of  lives,  forms,  and  divine  hierarchies 
of  Being,  awaiting  the  omnipotent  awakening  motion  which  should 
bring  to  birth  the  conception  of  previous  Eternities.  As  a  poet 
awakes  from  contemplation  to  objectivise  his  thoughts  by  the 
inherent  force  of  his  imagination,  so  God  awakes  and  creates  :  only 
His  Thoughts  are  universes,  and  His  Will  the  Forces  of  Kosmos. 
Creation,  in  the  form  of  reproduction  from  a  parent  and  an  unfolding 
germ,  is  the  keynote  of  Nature.  Had  we  time  enough  to  trace  in 
detail  the  wondrous  process  of  this  great  principle,  we  should  watch 
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identity  of  essence  will  serve  the  divine  purpose.  Hence  Life  in  all 
its  parts  and  stages  is  the  expression  of  a  vast  Soul-Consciousness 
whose  thoughts  are  many,  whose  nature  is  one. 

We  have  all,  in  our  quiet  moods  and  when  under  Nature's 
happiest  influences,  realised  this  union  of  the  principle  and  process 
of  life.  To  teach  it  to  us  is  Beauty^s  chiefest  mission.  Hence  she 
writes  it  on  the  shimmering  and  shadows  of  young  leaves  in  June  ; 
on  the  tinted  snows  of  May-tide  blossom ;  on  distance  glimpsed 
through  haze  of  summer  air.  Who  has  not  been  with  Nature  during 
such  divine  teachings,  and  realised  thereby  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
identity  with  all  those  outer  things  through  which  she  speaks  her 
message  ?  Who  has  not  loved  tree  and  hill,  by  virtue  of  a  common 
life — by  virtue  of  a  sense  that,  through  the  stages  where  they  are, 
we,  too,  have  come  in  some  far  past ;  that  were  they  other,  or  not  at 
all,  we  could  not  be  the  selves  we  are  to-day.  I  know  not  how  to 
account,  if  this  be  false,  for  the  quiet  companionship  of  Nature :  for 
that  pressure  upon  our  Souls  of  a  weight  of  kindred  life — our  own, 
yet  other  than  that  in  which  we  habitually  move — which  is  ours 
sometimes  when  Nature's  sway  is  strong. 

The  Divine  Child,  then,  having  to  become,  first,  his  own 
nursery,  moves  slowly  up  the  arc  of  matter,  by  a  series  of  gradually 
lessening  limitations,  until,  his  school-house  ready,  he  throws  oflf 
the  last  veil  and  becomes,  himself,  the  scholar.  Passing  through 
the  six  pre-human  kingdoms,  limiting  itself  in,  and  so  becoming, 
each,  in  the  fourth  Round  of  the  Earth-chain  that  new  development 
of  the  Life-wave  takes  place  for  which  all  the  previous  stages  were 
a  preparation.  And  what  is  this  new  development  ?  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  more  perfect  union  than  had  yet  been  accomplished 
of  that  great  principle  and  process  to  which  we  have  just  referred — 
the  union  of  the  spiritual  impulse  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  as 
an  impulse  towards  development,  with  an  adequate  vehicle  in 
which  to  express  the  highest  potentialities  of  the  World-Soul.  For, 
throughout  the  whole  kosmic  scheme,  though  scarcely  perceptible 
till  now,  runs  a  triple  development:  a  development,  not  only  of 
vehicle  and  principle.  Spirit  and  Matter,  but  of  a  third  and  inter- 
mediate condition  whereby  means  are  provided  for  a  closer  and 
more  perfect  communication  of  the  impulse  with  the  vehicle  and 
instrument. 
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from  higher  planes.  Then,  the  necessary  links  established,  and  the 
process  fairly  started,  the  evolutionary  principle  can  begin  its  real 
work  in  Matter — ^the  manifestation  of  the  Divine. 

The  difficulties  in  the  evolution  of  a  basis  for  the  Divine  Prin- 
ciple were  many  and  great,  and  the  history  of  the  early  Races 
exemplifies  them.  The  story  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  account  of 
the  efforts  of  evolution  to  produce  an  adequate  vehicle.  For,  as 
soon  as  a  personality  was  produced  which  might  become  of 
use  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual  impulse,  it  turned  at 
once,  as  it  were,  upon  itself,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  evolved,  and  forgetting  its  functions  as  a 
vehicle,  lived  the  life  of  a  separate  and  isolated  entity.  A  vehicle 
is  such  only  to  the  extent  that  it  subserves  a  higher  purpose.  The 
moment  the  relation  is  broken,  it  ceases  to  exist  as  a  vehicle.  And 
the  instant  it  sets  up  for  itself  an  isolated  and  independent  existence 
its  doom  is  sealed,  for  as  an  isolated  and  independent  entity  it  was 
not  wanted,  and  cannot,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  exist — isola- 
tion in  Nature  being  but  another  name  for  Death.  In  the  First, 
Second,  and  early  Third  pre-human  Races,  we  have  the  primitive 
attempts  of  Nature  to  fashion  a  bodily  vehicle.  In  the  Lemurians 
of  the  later  Third,  and  the  Atlanteans  of  the  Fourth,  Nature 
succeeds  with  the  lower  vehicle,  but  fails  with  the  higher.  The 
separation  into  sexes  we  may  roughly  term  the  birthday  of  the 
Personality.  The  animal  then  passed  under  a  distant  overshadow- 
ing of  the  Higher  Nature,  the  blend,  however  unequal,  of  the  two 
producing  the  conditions  through  which  the  highest  evolutionary 
impulse  could  be  communicated  to  Matter.  But  the  first  awakening 
of  a  new  condition,  the  first  dim  unfoldings  of  higher  vistas  of 
consciousnsss,  were  bewildering  to  animal  man.  He  gradually 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  psychic  powers,  innate  and  congenital ; 
of  great,  uncertain  impulses  towards  a  higher  condition  of  being, 
that  were  dim,  strange,  and  dangerous  from  their  very  strangeness. 
Slowly  feeling  out  through  the  darkness  of  his  gross  animalism 
towards  a  Light  which,  at  first,  he  could  intuit  rather  than  perceive, 
he  groped  his  way  into  the  human  condition,  bewildered  by  the 
wonderful  revelation  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he,  the  animal, 
was  revealed  to  his  new  self — the  man. 

Was  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  Lemuria,  the  nursery  of  the  g^eat 
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inner  life  seem  to  bring  about,  for  the  time,  an  inevitable  isolation 
of  the  personality.  The  moment  it  recognises  that  it  is  a  greater 
thing  than  its  mere  accompaniment  of  an  animal  body,  it  realises, 
for  the  first  time,  its  selfhood,  and  becomes  independent,  living 
only  for  the  use  and  familiarisation  of  its  unfamiliar  powers,  for  the 
sheer  delight  of  exploring  what,  to  it,  is  an  utterly  new  realm  of 
experience.  Learning  that  it  is  a  **  half  God,"  closely  linked  with 
forces  whose  nature  it  cannot  explain,  the  knowledge  serves  at  first 
to  mystify  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  personality,  and  obscures 
the  true  relation  of  the  vehicle  to  the  informing  Principle.  By-and- 
by  comes  the  intuition  that  it  is  only  when  **  half  Gods  go  "that 
"  the  Gods  arrive ;  "  but  this  is  the  final  stage  of  the  inner  life — the 
total  abandonment  of  the  personality  to  its  Maker  and  User— and  is 
one  for  which  the  Fifth  Race,  as  a  whole,  is  far,  as  yet,  from  offering 
an  analogy. 

Charlottk  E.  Woods. 


{7b  be  concluded^ 
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expression  of  the  devotee's  belief.  For  tnily  it  is  not  in  the  creed 
that  the  true  inspiration  is  to  be  found,  but  in  the  ideal  of  life, 
considered  as  a  realised  fact.  Thus  the  Christian  is  devoted  to 
Christ  as  the  personal  type  of  an  ideal  man,  and  this  is  the  force 
that  makes  the  skeleton  of  theology  into  a  living  body.  But  while 
this  is  true  for  the  man  who  cannot  go  in  thought  beyond  that  stage, 
who  does  not  see  the  deeper  meanings  underlying  his  creed,  he  who 
not  only  seeks  for  the  emotional  life,  but  endeavours  to  comprehend  the 
teachings  left  by  those  he  regards  as  divinely-inspired,  is  on  a  much 
higher  plane  of  thought.  Thus  in  the  early  days,  before  the  Church 
had  become  an  established  power,  and  people  were  born  into  it  as 
they  were  born  into  their  family  inheritances,  much  stress  was  laid 
upon  examining  the  scriptures  and  seeking  out  their  meaning. 
They  displayed  not  merely  a  "simple  gospel"  suitable  for  every 
child  and  necessary  for  salvation,  but  mysteries  to  be  unfolded  by 
the  man  who  sought  to  understand  the  heritage  left  him  by  his 
master. 

The  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible  is  thus  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. If  we  are  to  understand  what  was  the  belief  of  the  people 
in  the  early  and  purer  days  of  Christianity,  we  must  use  the  same 
means  of  study  as  they  did.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  there  has  been 
clearly  proven  the  existence  of  a  secret  teaching  or  doctrine  trans- 
mitted from  very  early  times  and  preserved  by  a  body  of  members 
of  the  Church.  What  relation  did  that  teaching  bear  to  the  open 
writings  ?  Both  were  accepted,  and  hence  could  not  be  contradictory 
in  reality,  although  they  might  be  so  on  the  surface. 

The  allegorical  or  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  played 
a  very  important  part  in*the  early  life  of  the  church.  It  has  been 
almost  forgotten  since,  except  by  stray  bands  of  mystics  springing  up 
at  odd  times  within  the  fold,  whose  actions  frequently  tended  rather  to 
bring  ridicule  on  their  ideas  than  to  earn  respect  for  their  methods. 
Every  good  thing  can  be  abused,  and  often  we  find  the  best  the 
easiest  to  illtreat.  So  it  was  with  allegory  and  symbol.  Any  inter- 
pretation could  be  placed  upon  the  portion  of  scripture  considered, 
if  only  sufficient  ingenuity  were  possessed,  and  therefore,  once  the 
inner  doctrines  decayed,  as  they  appear  to  have  done,  only  individual 
idiosyncracies  were  left  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  a  hopeless  chaos 
naturally  resulted. 
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the  hour  cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs, 
but  shall  tell  you  plainly  of  the  Father." 

How  much  farther  removed  from  plain  speaking  must  be  the 
crude  creeds  and  dogmas  accepted  in  later  times  as  the  scheme  of 
salvation,  if  such  teaching  as  is  given  here  is  the  mere  outward 
form,  the  parable  concealing  the  true  doctrine. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  same  Gospel  provides  us  with  a 
symbol  of  much  importance,  that  of  the  serpent  as  typifying  the 
Christ.  There  is  the  serpent  of  temptation,  and  also  the  serpent  of 
regeneration,  the  Saviour  who  by  wisdom  awakens  spiritual  life. 

"  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth 
may  in  him  have  eternal  life." 

These  instances  are  both  from  the  words  reported  as  spoken  by 
Jesus  himself.  From  the  apostolic  writers  we  have  some  more  pre- 
cise illustrations,  interpretations  of  definite  incidents  in  the  Old 
Testament.     In  I  Corinthia^is^  chap,  x.,  Paul  says: 

"  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant,  how  that  our 
fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea ; 
and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and 
did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiri- 
tual drink ;  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them, 
and  the  rock  was  Christ." 

**  The  rock  that  followed  them  "  is  a  strange  expression,  and 
can  scarcely  refer  to  a  historical  fact.  In  any  case  the  closeness 
with  which  the  supposed  historical  event  followed  along  symbolical 
lines,  can  be  seen  in  the  reference  to  baptism.  That  the  symbo- 
lism of  the  wanderings  of  the  Jews  was  worked  out  to  the  smallest 
detail  we  can  prove  by  Origen  and  other  early  writers.  Whether 
Paul  himself  followed  the  allegory  in  its  complex  form  cannot  be 
gathered  from  this  passage,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  symbol  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

A  still  more  precise  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Galatians^ 
chap,  iv.,  where  another  story  of  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up. 

**  It  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the  hand- 
maid, and  one  by  the  freewoman.  Howbeit  the  son  by  the  handmaid 
is  born  after  the  flesh  ;  but  the  son  by  the  freewoman  is  born  through 
promise.     Which  things  contain  an  allegory :  for  these  women  are 
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High,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
and  blessed  him  ;  to  whom  also  Abraham  divided  a  tenth  part  of  all 
(being  first,  by  interpretation,  king  of  righteousness,  and  then  also 
king  of  Salem,  which  is,  king  of  peace;  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  genealog\',  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor 
end  of  life,  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God),  abideth  a  priest 
continually." 

In  I  Pdcr  iii.,  we  find  also  an  admirable  illustration  of  sym- 
bology,  in  which  Noah  and  the  flood  are  the  types.  The  chapter 
speaks  of  the  preaching  of  Christ  "  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
aforetime  were  disobedient,  when  the  longsufTering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  a  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  through  water:  which  also  after  a 
true  likeness  doth  now  save  you,  even  baptism." 

The  examples  quoted  all  relate  to  apparently  historical  inci- 
dents and  not  to  the  obviously  symbolical  stories  given  as  parables. 
Of  the  latter  we  could  discover  many  instances,  as  the  Eastern  mind 
is  especially  prolific  in  illustrations  of  story  fonn.  The  borderland 
between  such  stories  and  the  seemingly  historical  accounts  is  a  very 
shadowy  one.  Histor\'  is  often  used  as  symbol,  and  symbol  as  often 
mistaken  for  historj'.  The  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  literal  vievr 
of  Scripture  is  not  necessarily  the  orthodox.  It  is  not  required  that 
one  should  accept  in  its  surface  crudeness  the  story  of  creation 
and  the  fall,  to  be  orthodox  according  to  the  earliest  forms  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Once  admit  this,  and  the  rigid  limits  that  have 
cramped  the  thought  of  ages  will  melt  away,  and  a  newer  creed, 
more  elastic  and  adaptable  to  growing  intellect  will  take  the  place 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  past.  This  is  rapidly  becoming  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  modern  Christianity,  but  with  the  limits  are  fading  out 
the  religious  teachings  themselves,  for  the  latter  have  ever  been  on 
the  surface  and  have  not  sunk  with  sufficient  depth  into  the  thought 
of  the  race.  To  find  the  real  doctrines  we  have  not  merely  to 
neglect  the  false  or  the  superficial,  as  is  done  now  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced religious  circles,  but  to  go  beneath  them  and  apply  some  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  was  done  in  the 
early  Church,  and  it  may  be  done  again,  and  much  that  is  of  true 
value  will  be  found,  for  the  great  teachers  of  the  past  did  not  leave 
behind  them  little  fairy  tales  to  amuse  children. 
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flowing  with  milk  and  honey?'  Blessed  be  our  Lord,  who  has 
placed  in  us  wisdom  and  understanding  of  secret  things.  For 
the  prophet  says,  *Who  shall  understand  the  parable  of  the 
1/ord,  except  him  who  is  wise  and  prudent,  and  who  loves  his 
Lord?'  Since,  therefore,  having  renewed  us  by  the  remission 
of  our  sins,  He  hath  made  us  after  another  pattern,  [it  is  His 
purpose]  that  we  should  possess  the  soul  of  children,  inasmuch  as  He 
has  created  us  anew  by  His  Spirit.  For  the  Scripture  says  concern- 
ing us,  while  He  speaks  to  the  Son,  *  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
image,  and  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea.'  .  .  .  Again,  I  will  show  thee  how,  in  respect  to  us.  He 
hasi  accomplished  a  second  fashioning  in  these  last  days.  The  Lord 
says,  *  Behold,  I  will  make  the  last  like  the  first.'  In  refer- 
ence to  this,  then,  the  prophet  proclaimed,  *  Enter  ye  into 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  have  dominion 
over  it.'  Behold,  therefore,  we  have  been  re-fashioned.  .  .  . 
We,  then,  are  they  whom  He  has  led  into  the  good  land. 
What,  then,  mean  the  milk  and  honey  ?  This,  that  as  the  infant  is 
kept  alive  first  by  honey  and  then  by  milk,  so  also  we,  being  quick- 
ened and  kept  alive  by  the  faith  of  the  promise  and  by  the  word, 
shall  live  ruling  over  the  earth.  .  .  .  When  we  ourselves  also 
have  been  made  perfect  [so  as]  to  become  heirs  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord."     {Barfiabas^  vii.) 

This  Epistle  consists  mainly  of  an  exposition  of  Jewish  rites 
and  sacrifices,  displaying  them  as  types  of  Christ  and  his  work.  As 
these  are  clearly  intended  as  types  of  some  kind  or  another,  this  ex- 
planation, the  familiar  Christian  one,  is  not  of  interest,  but  there  are 
some  passages  dealing  with  the  historical  portion  that  are  much 
more  significant.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  examples  relates  to  an 
interpretation  on  the  lines  of  number  and  name,  the  kabalistic 
method  being  employed.  The  passage  quoted  is  from  chap,  ix.,  on 
Circumcision. 

**  Learn,  then,  my  children,  concerning  all  things  rightly,  that 
Abraham,  the  first  who  enjoined  circumcision,  looking  forward  in 
spirit  to  Jesus,  practised  that  rite,  having  received  the  mysteries 
(doctrines)  of  the  three  letters.  For  [the  Scripture]  saith,  *And 
Abraham  circumcised  ten,  and  eight,  and  three  hundred  men  of  his 
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assumed  the  shape  of  a  cross  and  thus  caused  the  Israelites  to  obtain 
the  victory.  This  was  a  familiar  symbol  of  the  cross  among  the 
early  writers.  The  brazen  serpent  is,  of  course,  mentioned,  and 
Joshua  (Jesus),  who  led  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land. 
A  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  six  days  of  creation  is  g^ven  a  little 
later  on. 

"This  implieth   that   the   Lord  will  finish   all  things   in  six 

thousand  years,  for  a  day  is  with  Him  a  thousand  years 

Therefore,  my  children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand  years,  all 
will  be  finished." 

The  seventh  day's  rest  will  come  at  the  consummation  of 
things,  when  the  Son  judges  at  the  resurrection,  the  Lord  resting 
during  that  time,  having  finished  the  work. 

Such  methods  of  interpretation  are  often  more  eccentric  than 
valuable,  but  we  can  discover  many  fine  ideas  wrapped  up  in 
symbols,  and  if  we  seek  the  original  conceptions  of  Christianity,  we 
must  apply  the  means  originally  used  to  obtain  them. 

A.  M.  Glass. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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clothes  itself  anew  in  a  Body  of  Desire,  the  first  result  of  the  work- 
ings out  of  its  past  Karma.  The  Mental  Images  formed  during  the 
past  **  from  materials  supplied  by  the  desire-nature,  that  had 
become  latent  in  consciousness,  or  what  H.  P.  Blavatsky  used  to 
call  *  privations  of  matter,'  capable  of  existing,  but  out  of  material 
manifestation,"  are  now  thrown  outwards  by  the  Soul,  and  imme- 
diately attract  to  themselves  from  the  matter  of  the  Astral  Plane 
the  kSmic  elements  congenial  to  their  natures,  and  **  become  the 
appetites,  passions,  and  lower  emotions  of  his  [the  Ego's]  desire- 
body  for  his  new  incarnation."  *  When  this  work  is  accomplished 
— a  work  sometimes  very  brief,  sometimes  one  that  causes  long 
delay — the  Ego  stands  in  the  karmic  vesture  he  has  prepared  for 
himself,  ready  to  be  **  clothed  upon  ",  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Lords  of  Karma  the  Linga  Sharira  built  for  him  accord- 
ing to  the  elements  he  has  himself  provided,  the  astral  mould  by 
which  shall  be  shaped  his  physical  body,  the  house  which  he  must 
inhabit  during  his  coming  physical  life.  The  individual  and  the 
personal  Ego  are  thus  immediately  self-built,  as  it  were — what  he 
thought  on,  that  he  has  become ;  his  qualities,  his  **  natural  gifts," 
all  these  appertain  to  him  as  the  direct  results  of  his  thinkings  ;  the 
Man  is  in  very  truth  self-created,  responsible,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  for  all  that  he  is. 

But  this  Man  is  to  have  a  physical  and  an  astral  body  that  will 
largely  condition  the  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  to  live  in  some 
environment,  and  according  to  this  will  be  his  outward  circum- 
stances ;  he  is  to  tread  a  path  marked  out  by  the  causes  he  has  set 
going,  other  than  those  which  appear  as  effects  in  his  faculties ; 
he  has  to  meet  events  joyful  and  sorrowful,  resulting  from  the  forces 
he  has  generated.  Something  more  than  his  individual  and  per- 
sonal nature  seems  here  to  be  needed ;  how  is  the  field  to  be  pro- 
vided for  its  energies  ?  How  are  the  conditioning  instruments  and 
the  re-acting  circumstances  to  be  found  and  adapted  ? 

We  approach  a  region  whereof  little  may  be  fitly  said,  in  that  it 
is  the  region  of  mighty  Spiritual  Intelligences  Whose  nature  is  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  very  limited  faculties.  Whose  existence  may 
indeed  be  known  and  Whose  workings  may  be  traced,  but  towards 

♦  See  August  Lucifery  p.  497. 
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upon  it  by  its  own  past  failures  and  wasted  opportunities.  This 
Linga  Sharira  is  guided  by  the  MaharSjahs  to  the  country,  the  race, 
the  family,  the  social  surroundings,  which  afford  the  most  suitable 
field  for  the  working  out  of  the  Karma  allotted  to  the  particular 
life-span  in  question,  that  which  the  Hindu  calls  the  Prirabdha, 
or  beginning,  Karma ;  />.,  that  which  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
opening  life-period.  In  no  one  life  can  the  accumulated  Karma  of 
the  past  be  worked  out — no  one  instrument  could  be  formed,  no 
surroundings  could  be  found,  suitable  for  the  expression  of  all  the 
slowly  evolved  faculties  of  the  Ego,  nor  affording  all  the  circum- 
stances necessar>'  for  reaping  all  the  harvests  sown  in  the  past,  for 
discharging  all  the  obligations  contracted  towards  other  Egos 
with  whom  the  incarnating  Soul  has  come  into  contact  in  the  course 
of  its  long  evolution.  So  much  then  of  the  total  Karma  as  can  be 
arranged  for  in  one  life-period,  has  a  suitable  Linga  Sharira  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  that  Linga  Sharira  is  guided  to  a  suitable  field. 
It  is  placed  where  the  Ego  may  come  into  relations  with  some  of 
such  Egos,  with  whom  it  has  been  related  in  its  past,  as  are  present 
in,  or  are  coming  into,  incarnation  during  its  own  life-period.  A 
countr>'  is  chosen  where  the  religious,  political  and  social  conditions 
can  be  found  which  are  suitable  to  some  of  its  capacities,  and  afford 
the  field  for  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  effects  it  has  generated. 
A  race  is  selected — subject  of  course  to  the  wider  laws  affecting 
incarnation  in  races,  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter — of 
which  the  characteristics  resemble  some  of  the  faculties  which 
are  ripe  for  exercise,  of  which  the  type  befits  the  incoming  Soul. 
A  family  is  found  in  which  physical  heredity  has  evolved 
the  kind  of  physical  materials  which,  built  into  the  Linga  Sharira, 
will  adapt  themselves  to  its  constitution ;  a  family  of  which 
the  general  or  special  physical  organisation  will  afford  play  to  the 
mental  and  passional  natures  of  the  Ego.  Out  of  the  manifold 
qualities  existing  in  the  Soul,  and  out  of  the  manifold  physical  types 
existing  in  the  world,  such  can  be  selected  as  are  adapted  to  each 
other,  a  suitable  casing  can  be  built  for  the  waiting  Ego,  an  instru- 
ment and  a  field  in  which  some  of  his  Karma  can  be  out-worked. 
Fathomless  to  our  short  plummet  lines  as  may  be  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  required  for  such  adaptations,  we  can  yet  dimly  see  that 
the  adaptations  can  be  made,  and  that  perfect  Justice  can  be  done ; 
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benevolence,  from  a  longing  to  give  happiness  to  his  fellow-creatures ; 
let  us  say  that  from  such  a  motive  he  presents  a  park  to  a  town,  for 
the  free  use  of  its  inhabitants ;  another  may  do  a  similar  act  from 
mere  ostentation,  from  desire  to  attract  attention  from  those  who 
can  bestow  social  honours  (say,  he  might  give  it  as  purchase-money 
for  a  title);  a  third  may  give  a  park  from  mixed  motives,  partly 
unselfish  partly  selfish.  The  motives  will  severally  aflFect  these 
three  men's  characters  in  their  future  incarnations,  for  improvement, 
for  degradation,  for  small  results.  But  the  effect  of  the  action  in 
causing  happiness  to  large  numbers'  of  people  does  not  depend  on 
the  motive  of  the  g^ver ;  the  people  enjoy  the  park  equally,  no  matter 
what  may  have  prompted  its  gift,  and  this  enjoyment,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  giver,  establishes  for  him  a  karmic  claim  on  Nature,  a 
debt  due  to  him  that  will  be  scrupulously  paid.  He  will  receive  a 
physically  comfortable  or  luxurious  environment,  as  he  has  given 
wide-spread  physical  enjoyment,  and  his  sacrifice  of  physical  wealth 
will  bring  him  his  due  reward,  the  karmic  fruit  of  his  action.  This 
is  his  right ;  but  the  use  he  makes  of  his  position,  the  happiness  he 
derives  from  his  wealth  and  his  surroundings,  will  depend  chiefly 
on  his  character,  and  here  again  the  just  reward  accrues  to  him, 
edch  seed  bearing  its  appropriate  harvest. 

Service  rendered  to  the  full  measure  of  opportunity  in  one  life 
will  produce,  as  effect,  enlarged  opportunities  of  service  in  another ; 
thus  one  who  in  a  very  limited  sphere  helped  each  who  came  in 
the  way,  would  in  a  future  life  be  bom  into  a  position  where  open- 
ings for  giving  effective  help  were  many  and  far-reaching. 

Again,  wasted  opportunities  re-appear  transmuted  as  limita- 
tions of  the  instrument,  and  as  misfortunes  in  the  environment. 
For  instance,  the  Linga  Sharira  brain  will  be  built  defectively,  thus 
bringing  about  a  defective  physical  brain;  the  Ego  will  plan,  but 
will  find  itself  lacking  in  executive  ability,  or  will  grasp  an  idea, 
but  be  unable  to  impress  it  distinctly  on  the  brain.  The  wasted 
opportunities  are  transformed  into  frustrated  longings,  into  desires 
which  fail  to  find  expression,  into  yearnings  to  help  blocked  by  the 
absence  of  power  to  render  it,  whether  from  defective  capacity  or 
from  lack  of  occasion. 

This  same  principle  is  often  at  work  in  the  cutting  away  from 
tender  care  of  some  well-loved  child  or  idolised  youth.    If  an  Ego 
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We  thus  may  grasp  the  broad  principles  of  Karmic  working,  the 

respective  parts  played  by  the  Lords  of  Karma  and  by  the  Ego  itself 

in  the  destiny  of  the  individual.    The  Ego  supplies  all  the  materials, 

but  the  materials  are  used  by  the  Lords  or  by  the  Ego  respectively 

according  to  their  nature :  the  latter  builds  up  the  character,  gradually 

evolves   itself;  the  former  build  the  body  that  limits,  choose  the 

environment,  and  generally  adapt  and  adjust,  in  order  that  the  Good 

Law  may  find  its  unerring  expression  despite  the  clashing  wills  of 

men. 

Facing  Karmic  Results. 

Sometimes  people  feel,  on  first  recognising  the  existence  of 
Karma,  that  if  all  be  the  working  out  of  Law  they  are  but  helpless 
slaves  of  Destiny.  Ere  considering  how  the  Law  may  be  utilised 
for  the  control  of  Destiny,  let  us  study  for  a  few  moments  a  typical 
case,  and  see  how  Necessity  and  Freewill — to  use  the  accepted  terms 
— are  both  at  work  and  at  work  in  harmony. 

A  man  comes  into  the  world  with  certain  inborn  mental  faculties, 
let  us  say  of  an  average  type,  with  a  passional  nature  that  shows 
definite  characteristics,  some  good,  some  bad;  with  a  Linga  Sharira 
and  physical  body  fairly  well-fonned  and  healthy,  but  of  no  specially 
splendid  character.  These  are  his  limitations,  clearly  marked  out 
for  him,  and  he  finds  himself  when  he  reaches  manhood  with  this 
mental,  passional,  astral,  physical  **stock-in-liand,"  and  he  has  to  do 
the  best  he  can  with  it.  There  are  many  mental  heights  that  he  is 
definitely  unable  to  climb,  mental  conceptions  which  his  powers  do 
not  permit  him  to  grasp;  there  are  temptations  to  which  his  passional 
nature  yields,  though  he  strives  against  them ;  there  are  triumphs 
of  physical  strength  and  skill  that  he  cannot  achieve ;  in  fact,  he 
finds  that  he  can  no  more  think  as  a  genius  thinks  than  he  can  be 
beautiful  as  an  Apollo.  He  is  within  a  limiting  ring  and  cannot 
pass  out  of  it,  long  as  he  may  for  liberty.  Moreover,  he  cannot 
avoid  troubles  of  many  kinds ;  they  strike  him,  and  he  can  only  bear 
his  pain,  he  cannot  escape  from  it.  Now  these  things  are  so. 
The  man  is  limited  by  his  past  thoughts,  by  his  wasted  opportunities, 
by  his  mistaken  choices,  by  his  foolish  yieldings ;  he  is  bound  by  his 
forgotten  desires,  enchained  by  his  errors  of  an  earlier  day.  And  yet 
he  is  not  bound,  the  Real  Man.  He  who  made  the  past  that 
imprisons  his  present  can  work  within  the  prison  house  and  create  a 
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of  Time.  As  the  earth  rolls,  it  carries  them  with  it;  as  globe 
succeeds  globe,  they  too  pass  on.  But  the  Wisdom  Religion  is 
anew  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  all  who  choose  may  cease  to 
drift,  and  may  learn  to  outstrip  the  slow  evolution  of  the  worlds. 

The  student,  when  he  grasps  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Law,  of  its  absolute  certainty,  of  its  unerring  exactitude,  begins  to 
take  himself  in  hand  and  actively  to  superintend  his  own  evolution. 
He  scrutinises  his  own  character,  and  then  proceeds  to  manipulate 
it,  deliberately  practising  mental  and  moral  qualities,  enlarging 
capacities,  strengthening  weaknesses,  supplying  deficiencies,  re- 
moving excrescences.  Knowing  that  he  becomes  that  on  which  he 
meditates,  he  deliberately  and  regularly  meditates  on  a  noble  ideal, 
for  he  understands  why  the  great  Christian  Initiate  Paul  bade  his 
disciples  "think  on''  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Daily  he  will  meditate  on  his  ideal ; 
daily  he  will  strive  to  live  it ;  and  he  will  do  this  persistently  and 
calmly,  "  without  haste,  without  rest,"  for  he  knows  that  he  is 
building  on  a  sure  foundation,  on  the  rock  of  the  Eternal  Law. 
He  appeals  to  the  Law;  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Law;  for  such  a 
man  failure  exists  not ;  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that 
can  bar  his  way.  During  earth-life  he  gathers  his  experiences, 
utilising  all  that  comes  in  his  way ;  during  Devachan  he  assimilates 
them  and  plans  out  his  future  buildings. 

Herein  lies  the  value  of  a  true  theory  of  life,  even  while  the 
theory  rests  on  the  testimony  of  others  and  not  on  individual  know- 
ledge. When  a  man  accepts  and  partially  understands  the  working 
of  Karma,  he  can  at  once  begin  this  building  of  character,  setting 
each  stone  with  deliberate  care,  knowing  that  he  is  building  for 
Eternity.  There  is  no  longer  hasty  running  up  and  pulling  down, 
working  on  one  plan  to-day,  on  another  to-morrow,  on  none  at  all 
the  day  after ;  but  there  is  a  drafting  of  a  well  thought-out  scheme 
of  character,  as  it  were,  and  then  the  building  according  to  the 
scheme,  for  the  Soul  becomes  an  architect  as  well  as  a  builder,  and 
wastes  no  more  time  in  abortive  beginnings.  Hence  the  speed  with 
which  the  later  stages  of  evolution  are  accomplished,  the  striking, 
almost  incredible  advances,  made  by  the  strong  Soul  in  its  manhood. 

Annie  Besant. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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changed,  of  the  best  methods  of  acting  on  the  springs  of  human 
tendency  at  their  ver>'  source.  Some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  higher  mind  is  also  helpful  in  training  the  lower,  for  the  two 
are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  faculty,  and  react  constantly 
upon  each  other. 

Many  useful  practical  hints  may  be  gathered,  which  cannot  be 
g^ven  in  detail  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  found,  for  example,  that 
the  amount  of  healthy  effort  expended  by  a  child  is  a  more  impor- 
tant question  than  the  apparent  result  achieved.  For  training 
which  is  wholesome  begins  with  the  inner  nature,  and  occupies 
itself  more  with  the  development  of  the  will  and  the  growth  of 
character  than  with  producing  an  outward  appearance  of  knowledge. 
The  power  of  will-force  and  nerve-force  is  much  better  understood 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  great  care  is  required  in  the  use 
of  these  forces  by  the  teacher.  It  is  not  meant  that  children,  re- 
leased from  the  tyranny  of  physical  force,  should  be  enslaved  by  the 
far  more  injurious  tyranny  of  the  will,  or  hypnotised  into  following 
any  special  line  of  conduct  approved  by  the  teacher.  The  object 
should  be  to  leave  the  will  of  the  child  free  as  far  as  possible,  sur- 
round him  with  wholesome  influences,  and  give  him  every  oppor- 
tunity for  healthy  and  natural  growth. 

A  study  of  Eastern  psychology  in  connection  with  educational 
methods  would  lead  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  competitive 
system,  as  this  is  directly  opposed  to  all  the  needs  of  the  higher 
mind.  It  would  also  tend  to  the  abolition  or  total  reform  of  the 
examination  system ;  examinations  being,  as  they  are  conducted  at 
present,  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  the  lower  mind,  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  the  higher. 

Sarah  Corbett. 
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Transi^ated  by  B.  K. 
{Continued  from  p.  508.) 

CLIII. 

Nofii,!  natalis  dies!  To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
humanity.  Emmanuel!  God  with  us!  God  living  in  humanity; 
humanity  divine,  divinity  human !  This  is  what  to-day  reveals  to  us. 
And  men  have  so  far  been  able  to  derive  from  it  only  an  inhuman 
religion  and  a  damned  humanity.  The  ox,  the  ass  and  the  shepherds 
of  the  manger  have  alone  divined  by  instinct  the  redeemer  of  nature. 
The  magi  who  came  to  adore  him,  guided  by  the  divine  pentagram 
which  is  the  great  arcanum  of  the  man-God,  were  obliged  to  return 
home  by  another  road  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Herod  and  the  ambushes  of 
the  priests.  Thus  the  antique  science,  which  came  of  its  own  accord 
to  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  has  been  banished  and  as  it  were  lost  by 
persecution.  The  star,  says  a  legend,  fell  into  a  well  near  Bethlehem ; 
"one  should  search  in  the  well,"  adds  Voltaire,  **for  assuredly  the  truth 
is  there."  Never  has  the  great  mocker  said  a  truer  thing  without 
knowing  it.  Yes,  the  well  of  the  star  is  the  well  of  truth ;  but  when 
will  the  wise  men  of  the  world  seek  for  it?  The  magi  are  also  kings, 
for  they  are  real  initiates.  They  are  three.  It  is  the  sacred  number, 
and  moreover  they  represent  the  three  worlds :  Balthazar,  the  disin- 
terested, who  seeks  the  true  treasure,  the  man  of  profound  peace  (for 
his  name  signifies  all  these),  is  the  ambassador  of  the  supreme  hier- 
archy, the  representative  of  the  great  elect,  and  he  offers  incense  to  the 
newly-born  child  of  the  new  humanity ;  Melchior,  the  King  of  the  city, 
the  Prince  of  light,  comes  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  knowledge, 
and  he  will  offer  gold ;  finally  Caspar  or  better  Kathzar,  the  chief  of 
men,  will  offer  the  myrrh  which  embalms  the  dead  and  represents  the 
hope  of  immortality. 

[Letter  CLIV  is  purely  personal.] 

CLV. 
God  has  spread  a  veil  over  his  glory,  and  upon  this  veil  he  has 
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embroidered  the  typical  forms  of  things.  On  these  life  looks  and  copies 
them  according  to  exact  laws,  as  the  workman  of  the  Gobelins  copy 
pictures  with  numbered  bits  of  wool.  This  veil  is  the  universal  plastic 
mediator ;  it  is  Light :  ethereal  in  space,  astral  in  the  stars,  vital  and 
magnetic  in  living  beings.  The  images  correspond  among  themselves, 
and  produce  themselves  according  to  the  precise  impulses  of  the  forces. 
It  is  thus  that  an  idiot  thrown  into  ecstasy  can  read  sublime  things  in 
this  light.  It  is  thus  that  mediums  often  stir  the  chords  of  that  great 
instrument  whose  music  they  know  not.  But  the  presence  of  a  better 
equilibrated  being,  tending  necessarily  to  equilibrium  around,  renders 
their  intuition  more  difficult,  and  throws  their  lucidity  into  the  pains 
of  a  kind  of  miscarriage.  That  is  why  the  mediums  instinctively  abuse 
such  while  yet  involuntarily  paying  homage  to  them.     .     .     . 

Happy  are  the  poor  in  spirit !  That  is,  happy  are  the  poor  who 
have  brains.    There  are  so  many  people  who  are  rich  in  stupidity  ! 

January^  iSdJ, 

[Letter  CLVI  is  missing.] 

CLVII. 

The  sacred  science  has  just  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  person  of 
M.  Louis  Lucas,  my  neighbour  and  friend,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  chemists,  an  initiate  into  the  Hermetic  secrets,  and  the  inventor  of 
an  apparatus  which  he  called  the  Biomeier^  and  which  physically  proves 
the  truth  of  our  theories  upon  magnetism,  or  the  special  magnetisation 
of  living  beings.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  neutralised  compass 
needle — /.^.,  a  needle  rendered  non-sensitive  to  electricity  by  electricity 
itself-— which  is  put  into  connection  with  the  experimenter  by  means 
of  a  chain  also  neutralised  and  non-sensitive  to  the  ordinary  electric 
fluid.  People  who  touch  this  chain  at  once  reveal  their  power  as  a 
magnet  and  their  more  or  less  of  vital  equilibrium.  Some  impart  to 
the  needle  a  slow  and  measured  movement ;  others  communicate  to  it 
uneven  oscillations  ;  others  a  disordered  movement  which  sometimes 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  needle  swing  and  dance  round  and  round. 
And  this  is  especially  remarkable,  that  by  the  interior  act  of  the  will 
alone,  one  can  stop  the  needle  or  make  it  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 
I  have  been  present  at  some  very  curious  and  completely  convincing 
experiments.  But  doubtless  the  time  has  not  j-et  come  for  modern 
science  to  be  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries  of  life.  M.  Lucas  is 
dead,  and  I  took  part  in  his  funeral.  He  was  barely  forty-seven  years 
old,  and  leaves  two  young  children.     I  wept  on  seeing  the  tears  of  these 
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poor  little  ones,  from  whom  inexorable  nature  had  just  taken  away 
their  father,  whose  life  remains  incomplete  both  for  them  and  for  us. 
May  he  sleep  in  profound  peace ! 

[Letter  CLVIII  is  uninstructive.] 

CUX. 

The  number  nine  represents,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  theo- 
logical dogma  of  the  circtimincession  of  the  divine  persons. 

This  dogma  explains  the  Trinity  in  a  completely  Kabalistic 
manner.  For  if  the  three  persons  are  in  each  person,  the  hypostases 
are  indivisible  one  from  another,  and  the  persons,  though  distinct,  are 
inseparable.  Thus  the  one  only  God  remains  one  alone  in  three  per- 
sonal conceptions.  If  one  afl&rmed  in  him  but  one  person  only,  the 
word  person  would  be  idolatrous,  for  it  would  necessarily  represent  an 
individual  and  **  numberabW  idea,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself.  But 
the  one  God  cannot  be  impersonal  in  our  conception  without  becoming 
an  abstraction,  a  thing,  a  dream,  an  idea  without  form.  He  is  tri-per- 
sonal,  i,e.y  omni-personal,  because  the  concept  of  the  ternary  contains 
every  idea  of  life  and  of  personality.  He  is  one,  he  is  three,  and  three 
times  three,  because  each  unity  of  the  ternary  is  inseparable  from  the 
others.  There  are,  however,  not  three  Fathers,  three  Sons,  and  three 
Holy  Spirits,  but  there  is  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  both  ;  and  it  is  always  the  same  Father, 
the  same  Son,  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  but  under  three  diverse  and 
distinct  notions  of  personalities.  Thus  there  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  or  Kether,  Chokmah  and  Binah  in  Aziluth  ;  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  in  Jetzirah  or  Gedulah,  Geburah  and  Tiphereth ;  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  Briah  or  Netzah,  Hod  and  Jesod.  For  Tiphereth  is  the 
Shekinah  of  Kether,  and  Jesod  is  the  visible  light  of  Shekinah,  one 
in  three,  three  in  nine,  and  nine  in  one. 

January  3jrd,  iSdj, 

CLX. 

The  number  nine  represents  the  three  great  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity, which  all  three  explain  themselves  by  the  ternary. 

1. 

The  Trinity. 
/.     Father, 
2.     Son, 
?.     Holy  Spirit. 
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2. 

The  Incarnation. 
/.     God, 
2.     The  Man, 
J,     The  Afan — God, 

S. 

The  Redemption. 

1,  The  Offended, 

2,  The  Offender, 
J,     The  Victim, 

Now  in  the  victim  are  found  the  offender  and  the  offended — in  the 
Man-God  are  found  God  and  Man — in  the  Spirit  are  found  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  And  the  same  thing  can  be  affirmed  equally  and  ince-versd 
of  the  other  members  of  the  three  ternaries.  Thus  the  Trinity  is  the 
mystery  of  the  Father ;  the  Incarnation  is  the  mystery  of  the  Son  ;  and 
the  Redemption  is  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the  nine  are 
in  three,  and  the  three  times  three  give  three  times  nine  or  twenty- 
seven,  the  digits  of  which  when  added  give  nine  again.  Such  are  the 
ineffable  depths  of  the  number  nine. 

Thus  indeed  this  number  sums  up  and  symbolises  all  the  wisdom 
represented  in  the  Tarot  by  an  aged  man  having  on  his  forehead  the 
sacred  sign  of  Yod  in  a  double  circle,  in  his  hand  a  lantern,  that  is,  a 
guarded  light,  an  occult  light,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  staff  upon  which 
he  leans,  and  with  which  he  sounds  the  depths  of  the  ternary  in  front 
of  him.  He  is  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  mantle,  the  symbol  of 
discretion  and  prudence.  Compare  this  picture  with  that  of  the  Fool, 
and  note  all  the  contrasts.  The  fool  has  garments  and  lets  his  naked- 
ness be  seen  ;  he  has  two  staffs,  one  of  which  weighs  him  down,  while 
the  other  hampers  him  (etc.). 

January  2^thy  iS6^, 

(lyCtter  CLXI  is  uninstructive.) 

( To  be  continued^ 
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must  also  accept  the  consequent  responsibility  of  the  results  of  his 
choosing,  and  being  therefore  dependent  on  his  own  unaided  wisdom 
his  mistakes  and  misjudgments  will  be  many. 

Hence  the  wiser,  as  the  more  spiritual — because  less  self- 
seeking — course  is  never  to  pray  for  any  special  thing  for  one's  own 
having  or  enjoyment,  but  to  leave  the  guidance  of  one's  personal 
fortunes  wholly  to  that  ineffable  Law  which,  through  its  conscious 
and  wise  Agents,  guides  and  adjusts  our  lives  with  a  wisdom  far 
out-soaring  our  highest  conceptions. 

Leaving  then  this,  the  meaner  and  less  worthy  side  of  Prayer, 
let  us  come  to  its  higher,  more  spiritiial  aspect,  about  which  you  ask. 

Prayer,  in  this  sense,  is  better  called  contemplation,  meditation, 
ecstasy,  according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  communion  with  the 
Divine  attained  by  the  devotee.  This  kind  of  Prayer  pertains  to 
the  very  essence  of  all  real  spiritual  life,  and  without  it  the  Soul 
remains  starved  and  weak  and  stunted  in  its  growth.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  we  men,  as  we  are  now,  can  reach  to  commimion  with 
That  which  alone  can  truly  be  called  **  the  Source  of  all  things." 
Above  us  are  endless  series  of  hierarchies  of  spiritual  Intelligences, 
infinitely  beyond  the  supremest  stretch  of  our  minds  to  grasp, 
through  Whom  are  transmitted  to  us  the  light  and  life  of  the  One. 
Very  Gods  are  They  indeed,  for  They  transcend  our  loftiest,  our  most 
sublimely  holy  conceptions,  and  it  is  with  These  that  for  ages  of 
growth  yet  to  come  we  shall  commune  in  our  highest  moments, 
reaching  ever  higher,  ever  widening  out  into  the  fulness  of  the 
glory  of  that  Divine  Life  whereof  all  the  worlds  are  but  momentary 
shadows,  and  from  which  both  mind  and  speech  turn  back,  unable 
to  express  It. 

6.     IV/m^  IS  the  mcaniiig  of  the  word  Ens  ? 

Efis  is  Irom  the  Latin  verb  cssc^  be,  and  is  a  mediaeval  word 
much  used  by  the  schoolmen.  It  is  defined  in  the  Century  Dictiofiary 
as  **  That  which  in  any  sense  is;  an  object ;  something  that  can  be 
named  and  spoken  of."  Among  various  quotations  shewing  its  use 
in  Philosophy,  one  is  given  from  Boyle,  who  employs  ens  primum  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  Paracelsus,  as  that  **  which 
contains  the  virtue  of  the  substance  from  which  it  is  extracted." 
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The  President- Founder  has  spent  August  on  the  Continent,  and 
has  visited  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  He  returns  to  the  European 
Headquarters  this  month. 

Indian  Section. 

The  Calcutta  Branch  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  help  given 
to  it  by  the  Acting  General  Secretary,  Babu  Upendranath  Basu,  and 
has  formed  groups  for  the  study  of  Theosophical  literature  generally, 

A 

and  of  the  Shastras.  The  Young  Men's  Arya  Union,  founded  and 
fostered  by  the  Branch,  has  affiliated  with  the  Hindu  Boys*  Association, 
and  Babu  Hirendranath  Dutta,  M.A.,  B.L.,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  for  Bengal. 

The  General  Secretary  left  England  for  India  on  August  22nd,  and 
is  expected  with  the  liveliest  interest  at  Benares.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  a  Convention  at  Benares  this  year, 
the  holidays  falling  inconveniently  early. 

European  Section. 

Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  and  Mr.  Mead  have  returned  from  their 
trip  to  the  Continent.  The  Correspondence  Classes  and  other  work, 
which  have  been  slightly  delayed,  will  now  proceed  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Besant's  lectures,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  one  or  two 
of  the  earlier  months,  have  been  very  successful,  the  series  given  at 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Tavistock  being  especially  serviceable.  The 
lecture  at  Exeter  only  obtained  a  small  audience,  but  those  at 
Plymouth  and  Tavistock  were  largely  attended,  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  centres  were  formed  at  both  places,  about  sixty  enquirers 
being  present  at  Plymouth  ;  there  is  every  prospect  of  strong  branches 
being  established. 

Mrs.  Besant  has  also  arranged  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  Queen's 
Hall,  on  the  last  three  Sundays  in  September  and  the  first  in  October, 
the  subjects  being,  for  the  first  three  lectures.  Reincarnation,  and  for 
the  fourth,  the  relation  between  Souls  in  and  out  of  the  Body.      It  is 
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The  Countess  Wachtmeister  is  doing  really  excellent  work  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  has  wrought  so  hard  that  at  last  Nature,  whose  claims  have 
been  ignored  week  after  week  for  months,  imperatively  demands  a  rest, 
which  the  Countess  is  taking  before  coming  on  to  Sydney.  We  are 
expecting  her  on  August  4th,  and  every  preparation  is  being  made  for 
an  effective  campaign.  It  is  hoped  she  may  be  induced  to  visit  Goul- 
burn,  Wagga  and  Armadale,  at  least,  in  N.S.W.,  where  the  prospect 
looks  hopeful.  It  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  stay  in  the  Colonies  of  this  indefatigable  and  most  efficient  worker, 
may  probably  be  extended  considerably  beyond  the  period  at  first  pro- 
posed. 

A  much  increased  sale  of  literature  has  resulted  from  her  work,  a 
weekly  **  At  Home  "  has  been  started  in  Melbourne  at  May  bank,  and  a 
•*  Lotus  Circle  "  has  been  formed.  The  Countess  has  also  started  some 
groups  for  study  in  the  outskirts  of  Melbourne. 

The  General  Secretary's  return  to  Sydney  was  welcomed  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him.  The  arrears 
of  work  awaiting  him  were  ver>'  heavy,  and  will  absorb  his  attention ' 
for  some  weeks.  One  of  his  first  tasks  was  the  pleasant  one  of  assist- 
ing at  the  organisation  of  a  new  Branch,  The  Dayspring,  at  Surrey 
Hills. 

In  the  Sydney  Branch  steady  activity  prevails.  Of  seven  evenings, 
six  in  each  week  are  devoted  to  some  form  of  Theosophic  work,  and 
the  rooms  are  open  every  weekday  for  members  and  enquirers.  New 
and  attractive  programmes  are  being  arranged,  and  many  volunteer 
helpers  attend.  In  the  Melbourne  and  Ibis  Lodges  equal  activity  and 
variety  are  manifest. 

Auckland,  N.  Z, — The  work  of  the  local  Lodge  is  progressing  steadily 
though  slowly,  and  during  the  past  month,  the  following  public  efforts 
have  been  made  to  advance  the  movement.  On  June  14th,  at  the  open 
Lodge  meeting,  Mr.  S.  Stuart  read  a  paper  upon  "The  Manifest 
and  the  Occult,  being  a  study  of  the  Fire  Philosophy."  On  June  21st, 
Mr.  Wm.  Swinnerton  read  a  paper  upon  "Karma  and  Social  Improve- 
ment." On  Sunday  evening,  June  23rd,  in  the  Masonic  Institute  Hall, 
Queen  Street,  Miss  L.  Edger,  M.A.,  lectured  upon  "  Karma  and  Re- 
incarnation." On  June  28th,  at  the  open  Lodge  meeting,  Messrs.  S. 
Stuart,  W.  H.  Draffin,  and  C  W.  Sanders  read  "  Evolution  and  Involu- 
tion of  the  Divine  Ideas,"  and  other  reprint  papers.  On  July  5th,  short 
papers  upon  Reincarnation  were  read  by  Mr.  S.  Stuart,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  W.  Bevan ;  and  on  Sunday  evening,  July  7th,  in  the 
Masonic  Institute  Hall,  Mr.  S.  Stuart  lectured  on  **  The  other  Self,  a 
Study  of  Consciousness." 
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A  correspondent  writes :  **  The  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Stuart  and  I 
have  been  very  busy  getting  out  the  full  syllabus  and  papers  of  ques- 
tions of  the  First  Section  of  the  graduated  Scheme  of  Work  Mr.  Staples 
talked  over  with  us  when  he  was  here.  This  includes  sixteen  pam- 
phlets, and  it  has  been  quite  a  heavy  undertaking,  but  it  is  nearly 
ready  now  to  send  on  to  him  for  his  approval  or  correction.  Then  we 
can  set  to  work  on  the  other  sections  of  study,  and  so  we  shall  have  it 
all  in  working  order  in  another  month  or  two,  I  hope." 

Africa. 

Johannesburg  Group. — At  last  we  have  been  enabled  to  resume 
activity.  Naturally  this  is  very  feeble  at  the  outset,  for  our  little  Group 
is  only  just  re-eraerging  from  Pralaya,  but  we  are  hoping  that  the 
Manvantara  stretching  before  it  is  destined  to  be  a  long  one,  and  rich 
with  a  goodly  harvest. 

The  last  two  weeks  Herbert  Kitchin  and  the  undersigned  held 
small  informal  meetings  some  seven  miles  from  Johannesburg,  explain- 
ing the  general  principles  of  Theosophy.  We  hope  to  arrange  for  a 
public  lecture  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  is  emphatically  a  working- 
class  district,  and  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  a  lady 
member  who  has  stuck  to  the  Group  through  all  its  trials.  Meanwhile 
propaganda  is  being  advanced  by  lending  books  and  giving  away 
pamphlets. 

A  little  more  patience  and  perseverance,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
tender  still  another  Branch  to  the  Theosophical  Society. 

lyEWiS  RiTCH,  Hon,  Sec, 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Lunar  Pitris. 

By  Mrs.  A.  P.  Sinnett  and  W.  Scott  Elliot. 

[Transactions  of  the  London  Lodge  T.  S.,  No.  26.  T.  P.  S.  7,  Dul 
Street,  W.C.     Price  15.] 

The  subject  of  the  "  Pitris,"  cropping  up  as  it  does  again  and  aga 
all  through  H.  P.  B.'s  monumental  work,  in  all  sorts  of  connectio 
and  with  all  sorts  of  bearings,  is  one  that  to  some  of  us  has  ended  1 
becoming  little  short  of  a  nightmare. 

With  her  habitual  elasticity  in  the  use  of  terms — due  to  a  deep< 
insight  into  their  meanings — H.  P.  B.  has  applied  the  name  "  Pitris" 
many  and  various  classes  of  entities;  and  so  the  poor  student  sufFe 
from  a  veritable  embarras  de  richesse,  since  the  raison  d'etre  for  using  t) 
term  is  often  very  recondite  and  hard  to  find. 

Even  the  relatively  restricted  class  of  "Lunar  Pitris"  is  far  fro 
easy  to  disentangle,  and  I  confess  that  my  own  efforts,  at  any  rate, 
evolve  an  orderly  and  coherent  theory  of  their  relation  to  the  Luni 
evolution  and  to  our  own  have  been  but  very  partially  successful. 

So  I  think  we  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  London  Lodge  f 
this  last  addition  to  the  brilliant  and  valuable  series  of  their  contribi 
tions  to  our  literature  during  the  present  year. 

From  what  is  said  on  page  7,  this  essay  must  be  regarded,  I  thin 
as  based  upon  independent  information  and  study  from  the  san 
sources  as  were  drawn  on  by  H.  P.  B.;  The  Secret  DocM?ie  being  employe 
rather  for  purposes  of  verification  and  checking  than  as  the  basis  of  tl 
study.  Hence  the  work  before  us  has  a  double  value  :  first  as  an  ind 
pendent  corroboration,  and  then  as  affording  a  clear  outline  of  tl 
subject  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  study  of  7 
Secret  Doctrine, 

A  review  in  Lucifer  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  su< 
a  subject ;  but  I  cannot  pass  over,  without  special  mention,  the  descri 
tions  of  the  Second  Race  man,  and  of  the  higher  and  lower  types 
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THE  THEOSOPHIvST  (Adyar).  THE  VAHAN  {Ij>ndon). 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  1 1  :-"Oia  Diar>'  Leaves"  Vol.  V,  No.  2  :-This  number  shows 

is  not  quite  so  entertaining  as  usual,  con-  niarked  improvement  over  recent  issu 

sisting  of  a  plain  record  of  lectures  and  ^^^^  {^  fact,  will  compare  favourably  wi 

visits.     The    particulars    regarding   the  any  of  the  older  copies,  the  "Enquire; 

huge  tooth,  ascribed  exoterically  to  the  though    only  consisting   of  two  pag 

Buddha,  form  the  lightest  portion  of  the  being  much  more  interesting  and  vai 

reading.      The    "tooth"    is   about    two  ^ble  than  usual,  and  conveying  a  go 

inches  in  length.    The  Colonel  does  not  ^eal  of  information  on  a  little  understo 

say     how     the     believers     appreciated  subject     A  long  letter  is  published 

H.   P.  B.'s  humorous  explanation-" Of  ^^^  question  of  education,  in  answer 

course  it  is  his  tooth;  one  he  had  when  ^j^  Lord's  suggestions,  raising  some  ve 

he  was  bom  as  a  tiger."    Miss  Edger  ^^^^    p^j^^^^   ^j^j^j^    ^ju    ,^^^    ^^^j, 

writes  in  an  interesting  manner  of  "The  argument.    The  correspondence  also  i 

Theosophic  Idea  of  Creation."    The  very  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^^^^  ^,,  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  Reincart 

mysterious  account  of  the  "Ordeals  and  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Mysteries    of    Ancient    Egypt"   is  con-  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Besant  on  "Membi 

tinned.      "The  Jain  Theory  of  Reincar-  ^^^^p  j^  ^^y^^^  Societies  of  Fellows  of  t 

nation,  or  the  Transmigration  of  Soul,"  xheosophical  Society.'' 

is  a  valuable  article  condensing  a  large  . 

amount  of  information  into  a  readable  

form.     Mr.  Dvivedi's  paper  on  Spiritual 

Culture  is  begun  in  this  number.  ^^  LOTUvS  BLEU  {Paris), 

A.  Vol.   VI,  No.  6: — This  numl)er  ope 

with  a  translation  of  Mrs.  Besant*s  h 

THE  PATH  {New  York),  tureon  "India,  her  Past  and  her  Future 

Vol.  X,  No.  5 :— There  is  nothing  very  This  is  followed  by  a  short  paper  on  t 

fresh  in  H.  P.  B.'s  letters,  which   deal  Skandhas  by  M.  Guymiot   The  Univer 

with  the  troubles  with  the  S.  P.  R.     By  he  says,  is  made  from  the  five  Skandhi 

far  the  most  valuable  papers  now  appear-  Beings  on  all  planes  are  characterised 

ing  in   The  Path  are  the  "  Talks  about  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  t 

Indian  Books,"  by  C.  J.,  which  are  scho-  Skandhas.      The  issue  also  includes 

larly  and  literary  in  style.     The  Hymns  article    on    "Theosophy    and    Art," 

of  the  Rig  Veda  are  being  discussed  at  Marie  Reginibaud,  and  continuations 

present.     Dr.  Buck  writes  on  "Mind,  as  Dr.  Pascal's  paper  on  The  Brown-S^qua 

the  Theatre  of  Human  Evolution,"  and  method  and  Colonel  Olcott's  account 

I.  H.  Fussell  on  "The  Nature  and  Pur-  H.  P.  B.'s  phenomena, 

pose  of  Devachan,"                               A,  A, 
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ligion,  "How  Does  Theosophy  help  the  MODERN  AvSTROLOGY  {London). 

Young?"  and  some  short  notes  Vol.  I,  No.  2:— In  the  short  notice  in 

A.  last  month's  IvUCiFER,  an  error  was  made 

in  stating  that  the  new  magazine  was  less 

THE  BUDDHIST  {Colombo),  costly  than  the  older  one.  The  Astrologer's 

Vol.  VII,  No.  25-28  :— The  first  volume  Magazine,    incorporated   with  it      This 

of  the  Vistuidhimagga  is  concluded,  but  it  was  written  under  the  wrong  impression 

is  hoped  to  continue  the  translation  in  that  the  price  of  the  latter  was  greater, 

future  numbers.    The  work    is  a  most  and  the  comment  did  not  refer  to  the 

elaborate  one,   and  when  in  book  form  cost  of  production.     The  present  issue 

will  be  a  valuable  publication.  The  nuni-  contains   some  interesting  explanations 

bers  also  contain  an  article  on  "The  ShAs-  of  the  planets,  with  an   ingenious  sym- 

tric  methods  of  subduing  the  Indriyas  and  bolog}%  other  short  articles  on  astrology 

the  Mind,"  and  some  reprints.  and  palmistry,  and,  of  course,  some  pre- 

A.  dictions,  a  little  more  definite  than  usuaL 
An    interesting   feature   in  each   month 

OURSELVES  {London).  would  l>e  to  take  the  pre\'ious  month's 

Vol.  I,  No.  3 :— We  are  glad  to  note  a  predictions  and  analyse  them, 

great  improvement  in  the  printing  of  this  A. 

little  magazine     The  contents  have  also  ^^^^^  PlTiElCATIONS. 
progressed  a  little,  though  not  as  much 

as  might  be  desired.    Simplicity  in  style  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  received  the  following  : 

is  still  at  a  discount    The  "Confession"  ^^^  Theosophtcal  Fonim,  with  the  usual 

is  a  ver>'  immature  production,    which  questions  and  answers ;  iV(7/rja«^£?//^fW, 

makes  some  unfortunate  efforts  at  grand-  ^''^^*  ^°  ^^*^^^  °"  Christian  Secret  Tradi- 

iloquence.     "Expansion  of  Thought"  is  ^'^°'  ^°*^  ^"^  °"  "  '^^^  Secret  or  Mystery 

much  the  best  paper  in  this  issue.  ^^  ^^^  ^""^ ' "  Addresses  of  Svdmi  Vive- 

^  kdnanda  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions; 

The    Prasnottata,    the    Indian    Section 

THE  THEOSOPHIC  THINKER.  Gazette,  containing  Society  news  and  a 

{Madras.)  quotation  on  dreams  from  the  Questions 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  27.30  .--Contain  articleson  of  Milinda;    rairdgyashataka,  a  transU. 

Sannvdsam.  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  Upd-  ^'*'"  ^^  ^  treatise  on  renunciation,  issued 

Sana,  and  other  subjects,  and  a  translation  ^>*  *^^  Bombay  Theosophical  Publication 

of  the  Ashtavakra  Sanhita,  a  stor>-  from  Society;  Dook^Notes;  TheMoslan  World. 

the  Sanskrit    The  English  of  the  latter  MERCURY  {San  Francisco). 

is  at  least  \-ivid   and  original.     Here   is  -tr^i   tt  x-^   ,        ir..^  .-.  v     • 

1     ii'ri      T5-  I.-  t           .1.       .  ^ol.  II,  No.  I  '.—Mercury  begins  a  new 

one  example,  "The  Rishi  began  then  to  volume  with  this  issue,  and  at  the  same 

reflect  on  the  descnptitude  of  the  lady  time  considerably  enlarges  its  dimensions 

and  the  result  was  no  other  and  no  less  ^^^  in^p^oves  its  appearance.     It  is  now 

than     torturing    infliction     of    painful  ,1,^  ^.^^^  ^^  .j,^  American  Section,  al- 

thought     The    ugliness    of    the    lady  though  it  still    retains  its    "Children's 

pricked  and  speared  his  eyes."  ^^^„^^„  ^„^^  ^,^^.^^^^  ^  considerable  per- 

^*  tion  of  its  space  to  matter  suitable   for 

TUT?   T  kZ^^ ,^        4  V  ^^^  young.      It  opens   with  an  editorial 

THE  LAMP  {Toronto).  greeting,  which  is  followed  by  a  lecture 

Vol.  II,  No.  I :— The  paper  contains  a  on    "New    Wine    in    Old    Bottles"     by 

quotation  from  Professor  Clifibrd,  a  reprint  Alexander  Fullerton.     The  number  in- 

from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  flowing  eludes  a  short  article  on  "  Practical  Theo- 

of  Jordan,  one  or  two  short  articles  and  sophy,"   notes  on  the  present  condition 

re\news,  the  latter  forming  the  most  read-  of    the  Society,   and  official  announce- 

able  part  of  the  number.                       A.  nients.                                                      A. 


Women's  Prihtit<g  Society,  Limited,  66,  Whitcomb  Street,  W.C. 
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of  which  glass  is  a  non-conductor.  This  human  fluid  impresses 
itself  on  a  photographic  film  as  dappled  clouds,  showing  vibrating 
points  like  stars  surrounded  by  a  zone  ;  the  cosmic  vital  force  shows 
a  cellular  tissue,  like  frog-spawn.  This  is  a  somewhat  interesting 
physical  proof  of  the  fact  familiar  to  trained  students,  that  the 
"  cosmic  vital  force,"  Jiva,  is  changed  in  character  in  the  human 
body,  and  is  specialised  therein,  becoming  Prdna.  Thrown  off  from 
the  body  it  manifests  qualities  differing  from  those  it  possessed  ere 
it  was  absorbed  therein.  Dr.  Baraduc  states  further  that  a  psychic 
image,  formed  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  and  projected  by  the 
will,  can  be  received  and  reproduced  by  a  photographic  plate,  and 
that  such  a  photographed  image  shows  lights  and  shadows.  In 
addition  to  such  images  he  has  also  obtained  images  produced  by 
the  action  of  "  extra-human  intelligence."     A  wide  field  of  research 

seems  thus  to  be  opened  up  for  Borderland  Science. 

* 
«     • 

**  C.  C.  M."  has  been  publishing  in  Light  some  most  curious 
papers  on  Luciferian  worship,  a  vile  and  horrible  form  of  the  Black 
Art  which  recalls  the  nightmares  of  mediaeval  witchcraft.  For  many 
years  past  experiments  have  been  going  on  in  Paris,  based  on  state- 
ments in  the  mediaeval  books  on  the  Black  Art,  and  some  startling 
results  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time.  It  appears  that 
various  ceremonies  have  been  performed,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
America,  which  have  brought  their  performers  into  relation  with 
some  of  the  most  undesirable  denizens  of  Kama  Loka.  As  all  these 
practices  are  mixed  up  with  grossly  immoral  proceedings,  there  is 
fortunately  no  danger  lest  any  cleanly-minded  persons  should  become 
mixed  up  in  them. 

Some  most  extraordinary  statements  are  being  made  at  mission- 
ary meetings  just  now,  as  to  the  '*  crusade  against  heathenism  " 
carried  on  by  those  who  do  so  much  to  stir  up  strife  between  England 
and  Eastern  nations.  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Begg,  of  Calcutta,  spoke  on  **  Mission  Prospects  in  North 
India,"  and  said  that  the  missionaries  **had  expelled  many  supersti- 
tions and  evil  practices  among  the  Hindus;  but  they  had  many  fresh 
difficulties  to  face.    The  young  Hindu  of  the  present  day  did  not 
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is  there,  encrusted  by  much  mire,  and  when  the  mire  is  rubbed  oflF 
the  gold  shall  again  shine  forth. 

«     « 

The  curates  of  the  Established  Church  have  formed  to  them- 
selves a  Union,  after  the  fashion  of  more  materialistic  trades.  The 
first  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  uproar  that 
recalled  in  a  feeble  way  some  of  the  exciting  Councils  in  the  early 
centuries.  The  second  and  successful  meeting  was  held  on  October 
ist,  and  it  formed  a  **  Curates'  Union  and  Church  Reform  Society." 
The  **  summary  of  aims  and  objects  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in  the 
unauthorised  programme,  which  might  be  modified  when  the  Union 
was  formed,"  declared  that  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  should 
be  reformed  "  on  a  truly  democratic  basis  of  equality  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Spiritual  Church."  A  full  statement  of 
these  principles  would  be  interesting  and  possibly  instructive,  for 
the  idea  of  a  **  democratic  basis  of  equality  "  is  in  complete  conflict 
with  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  Hierarchy  which  the  Church  is  supposed 
to  recognise.  From  the  standpoint  of  democracy  every  man  is  equal 
with  his  neighbour  and  should  have  voice  and  power  equal  with 
those  possessed  by  any  other.  From  the  standpoint  of  spirituality, 
a  man  stands  higher  or  lower,  according  as  he  has  developed  from 
within  himself  the  spiritual  nature,  and  the  weight  he  should  exer- 
cise in  council  and  the  authority  he  should  wield  depends  on  tlie 
extent  to  which  this  development  has  been  carried.  In  the  spiri- 
tual world  ignorance  multiplied  into  itself  ten  thousand  times  does  not 
amount  to  knowledge,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  the  political  world. 
So  one  would  like  to  hear  in  what  way  the  *'  truly  democratic  basis 
of  equality"  links  on  to  *^the  principles  of  the  Spiritual  Church." 
If  one  were  harshly  practical,  one  might  perhaps  fear  that  the 
democratic  basis  of  the  Curates*  Union  is  a  little  limited,  as  "  there 
were  at  no  time  in  the  room  more  than  a  dozen  gentlemen  in  cleri- 
cal attire  and  half  that  number  of  laymen."  If  quality  be  repu- 
diated, it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  quantity. 


«     « 


It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  different  lights  thrown  on  Re- 
incarnation by  various  classical  writers.     My  attention  was  drawn 
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Spiritual  fragrance.  We  have  now  the  five  petals,  the  European, 
Indian,  American,  Australasian,  and  Scandinavian  Sections — but 
before  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  to  form  two  more  Sections  if 
the  flower  is  to  be  complete  with  its  seven  petals.  I  hope  that  New 
Zealand  may  be  one  of  these  Sections  and  Africa  the  other  one. 
We  have  passed  through  a  severe  trial  these  last  two  years,  psychic 
forces  have  been  rampant,  and  the  whole  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
has  been  convulsed  and  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  but  it  has  survived 
the  shock,  and  H.  P.  B.'s  dearly-loved  Society  is  still  alive,  and  we 
must  use  our  every  endeavour  to  carry  it  on  intact  and  without 
mutilation  into  the  next  century."  It  is  a  pretty  simile  for  the 
Theosophical  Society,  the  fragrant  seven-leaved  Lotus.  May  it  be 
carried  safely  through ! 


«     * 


In  consequence  of  the  new  attack  on  the  Society,  I  have  delayed 
my  departure  for  India,  though  at  very  grave  inconvenience,  and 
serious  pecuniary  loss.  H.  P.  B.  and  Colonel  Olcott  and  myself  are 
now  the  persons  assailed,  and  although  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  that  this  attempt  to  rake  up  dead  issues,  as  regards  the  two 
first,  and  to  bring  at  present  undisclosed  charges  against  myself,  will 
do  much  harm,  it  is  still  best  that  I  should  remain  at  hand,  to  deal  with 
any  specific  accusations  that  may  be  made.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Society  of  gathering  together  accusations  against 
prominent  members,  keeping  careful  silence  while  the  members  are 
at  hand,  and  launching  the  accusations  publicly  when  they  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  departure,  is  not  a 
very  chivalrous  or  honourable  one,  but  we  must  take  people  as  we 
find  them.  Had  I  left  England,  there  would  have  been  another 
explosion  of  newspaper  controversy  with  a  three  months'  interval  ere 
I  could  answer,  such  as  we  had  last  year ;  so  I  have  unpacked  my 
boxes  and  settled  down  again  to  work  here,  though  I  am  grieved  to 
think  of  the  disappointment  that  will  be  caused  in  India  by  the  can- 
celment  of  the  arrangements  there.  However,  it  is  all  one  work, 
whether  in  India  or  in  England,  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful  servant  is 
to  be  where  the  greatest  stress  happens  to  be  at  the  moment.  H.  P.  B. 
told  us  that  these  closing  years  of  the  cycle  would  be  years  of  strain 
and  trouble,  and  we  need  not  be  distressed  that  the  prophecy  should 
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eagerly  welcomed.  The  fourth  manual,  Karma^  is  running  through 
the  press  and  will  be  out  in  a  week  or  two  ;  the  fifth  will  be  the  new 
edition  of  the  Astral Plane^  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  and  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands ;  a  large  part  of  these  editions  is  already  sold.  In  the 
Outer  Court  is  being  bound,  and  promises  to  have  a  large  sale.  The 
printing  of  the  third  volume  ot  The  Secret  Doctrine  goes  forward, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  its  issue  in  America.  As,  in 
addition  to  the  literary  work,  the  public  meetings  are  well  attended 
and  the  activity  of  the  Lodges  is  continuous,  we  need  not  be  anxious 
about  our  beloved  Society,  even  though  its  enemies  furiously  rage 
together,  and  the  newspapers  vainly  imagine  that  (for  the  hundredth 
time)  it  has  received  its  death  blow. 

«  » 
The  projects  for  the  **  re-union  of  Christendom  "  do  not  seem 
to  improve.  At  the  Church  Congress  just  held  at  Norwich,  the 
Archbishop  of  York — while  referring  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the 
late  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  people — emphatically  said  that 
re-union  with  Rome  was  impossible  under  the  papal  terms.  The 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  dealing  with 
Nonconformists,  declared  with  no  less  emphasis  that  he  did  not  see 
any  prospect  of  organic  union  with  them  ;  although  there  was  much 
more  friendliness  on  both  sides,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it,  **  there  could 
be  no  question  of  the  Church  changing  her  principles,  modifying 
her  doctrines,  or  abandoning  hold  of  the  apostolic  ministry." 
Might  there  not  be  a  fairer  prospect  of  union  among  religious  men 
if  an  altogether  wider  platform  were  sought,  on  which  all  might 
stand  who  hold  to  the  fundamental  essentials  of  religion,  as  they 
may  be  found  in  all  religions,  in  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
down  to  the  present  day  ?  If  no  religion  claimed  to  be  unique  and 
world-embracing,  if  all  religions  would  meet  on  the  basis  of  that 
which  they  hold  in  common,  if  they  would  agree  that  each  should 
spiritualise  itself  instead  of  seeking  to  overthrow  its  neighbour, 
there  would  be  more  hope  for  the  helping  of  the  world. 
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sublunary  region,  and  intellectually  perfects  the  terrestrial  world " 
{loc.  ciLy  p.  34). 

These  are  correspondences  to  the  Supercelestial,  Celestial  and 
Subcelestial  Regions  in  the  Supersensible  World,  and  will  be 
mentioned  again  later  on. 

Thus  much  for  the  paternal  or  ruling  triad  of  the  Supercosmic 
or  Supermundane  Order.  Next,  and  in  the  midst,  we  have  the 
vivific  triad,  consisting  of  three  zoogomic  monads,  divided  in  their 
turn  according  to  hyparxis,  power  and  vivific  intellect,  and  named 
respectively  Coric  Diana,  Coric  Proserpine,  and  Coric  Minerva. 

Of  these  three  Proserpine  is  preeminently  designated  Core,  and 
attached  to  her,  as  the  Curetes  are  attached  to  Rhea,  is  a  triple  order 
of  Corybantes  (from  Kopov= purity).  And  Proclus  referring  to  this 
order  {loc,  ct'L^  p.  49),  says :  **  The  mystic  tradition  of  Orpheus 
makes  mention  of  these  more  clearly.  And  Plato  being  persuaded 
by  the  mysteries,  and  by  what  is  performed  in  them,  indicates 
concerning  these  unpolluted  Gods.  And  in  the  Laws  indeed  he 
reminds  us  of  the  inflation  of  the  pipe  by  the  Cor>'bantes,  which 
represses  every  inordinate  and  tumultuous  motion.  But  in  the 
Euthydemus,  he  makes  mention  of  the  collocation  on  a  throne, 
which  is  performed  in  the  Corj^bantic  mysteries,  just  as  in  other 
dialogues  he  makes  mention  of  the  Curetic  Order,  speaking  of  the 
armed  sports  of  the  Curetes.  For  they  are  said  to  surround  and  to 
dance  round  the  demiurgus  of  wholes,  when  he  was  unfolded  into 
light  from  Rhea.  In  the  intellectual  Gods  [the  noeric  order], 
therefore,  the  first  Curetic  order  is  allotted  its  hypostasis.  But  the 
order  of  the  Corybantes  which  precedes  Core  (/>.,  Proserpine),  and 
guards  her  on  all  sides,  as  the  theolog>'  says,  is  analogous  [in  the 
supercosmic  order]  to  the  Curetes  in  the  intellectual  [noe'ric]  order." 

Last  in  order  comes  the  Apolliniacal  Triad  ;  the  physical  sun 
or  rather  **  sensible  light"  being  the  last  member  of  the  triad. 

This  Supercosmic  Order  is  also  called  Assimilative,  the  reason 
for  which  is  set  forth  by  Proclus  {loc.  ciLy  p.  52)  as  follows:  **  Every- 
thing which  is  assimilative,  imparts  the  communication  of  simili- 
tude, and  of  communion  with  paradigms,  to  all  the  beings  that  are 
assimilated  by  it.  Together  with  the  similar,  however,  it  produces 
and  commingles  the  dissimilar;  since  in  the  images  (of  the  similar) 
the   genus  of  similitude   is   not   naturally  adapted  to  be  present^ 
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the  world  souls  recently  fashioned,  he  says  that  some  preside  over 
one,  and  others  over  another  form  of  life.  And  it  appears  to  me, 
that  as  Timaius  makes  the  division  of  souls  at  one  time  supermun- 
dane, but  at  another  mundane,  for  he  distributes  souls  equal  in 
number  to  the  stars,  and  disseminates  one  into  the  moon,  another 
into  the  earth,  and  others  into  other  instruments  of  time ;  after  the 
same  manner  also  Socrates  prearranges  twofold  rulers  and  leaders  of 
them  ;  proximately  indeed  the  mundane  Gods,  but  in  a  still  higher 
rank  than  these,  the  liberated  Gods.'' 

I  shall  not  apologize  for  the  many  lengthy  quotations  which  I 
am  weaving  into  the  present  essay,  for  I  desire  to  clearly  set  forth, 
first,  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  themselves  on  their  own  religion  ; 
and  secondly  to  place  within  ordinary  reach  information  that  is  at 
present  hidden  in  rare  and  costly  books,  which  but  few  libraries 
contain. 

From  the  above  passages,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  Liberated 
Order  is  not  fully  set  forth.  It  is  a  dodecad,  but  only  five  of  its 
members  are  given.  We  shall,  however,  shortly  see  that  the  next 
Order,  the  Cosmic  or  Mundane,  also  consists  of  a  dodecad  and  that 
all  its  members  are  named.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  certain  that  we 
must  find  the  prototypes  of  the  Mundane  Gods  in  the  Liberated 
Order.  As  far  as  our  definite  information  goes,  however,  the 
Liberated  Gods  are  divided  as  follows  : 

Jovian  Monad.  Vestan  Monad. 

The  Decad 
Completed  by 
Apollo  or  the  Prophetic  Life. 
Mars  or  the  Divisive  Life. 
Venus  or  the  Amatory  Life. 

The  Stemma  of  the  Gods  is  completed  by  the  Mundane  Gods 

or 

The  Cosmic  Order. 

This  is  again  a  dodecad  and  consists  of  four  triads  as  follows 
(see  Proclus,  op.  cit^  VI.  xxii.,  and  Taylor,  Mysf.  Ilyinn,  Orph.^  pp. 
xxxiii.,  and  171  note). 

Fabricative  Triad :  Jupiter  Neptune  Vulcan 

Defensive  Triad :  Vesta  Minerwi  Mars 

Vivific  Triad:  Ceres  Juno  Diana 

Harmonic  Triad :  Mercury-        Venus  Apollo 


loa 
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CHART    OF   THE    CHALDiEAN    THEOGONY. 

The    One    or    The    Good. 


Noetic 


Noetic- 
noeric 


Noeric 


Super- 
cosmic 


iLil>erated 


The         (  Father 
Paternal     \  Power 
Profundity  (  Intellect 
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Inj'x 
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/Empyrean  World         \ 
[Supercelestial  Place] 

J  Ethereal  Worlds  ' 

I  [Celestial  Arch! 
Material  Worlds 

\[Subcelestial  Arch] 


Prototypes 


Fontal 
Fathers 
[Cosmagogi 
or  Foun- 
tains] 


Faith]    Once  Beyond 
Trutlij  Hecate 
'Love]     Twice  Be^-ond 


O 


S 


JThe  Three  Amilicti 


Upezokus. 


The  Princi- 
ples or 
Rulers 


Hecate 
Ruling  Soul 
Ruling  Virtue 


Is 
) 


e4  m 

f-l    V    M 


Azonic 


^Serapis]    Triecdotis 
'Bacciius]  Comas 
'Osirisl       Ecklustike 


a> 


Apollo. 


Cosmic 


Zonic 


(i)  The  Iiierratic  Sphere 

(2)  The  Seven  Planetary-  Spheres 

[Containing  in  the  midst  the 
I^wer  Solar  World] 

(3)  The  Sublunary  Region 

[The  lowest  sphere  of  all  being 
the  Terrestrial,  the  "Hater  of 
Life  "] 


\ 


n 

f^  o 


(See    further  Taylor,   Aiystical  Hymns    of  Orpheus,    pp.   78-Si,    and    Chapter  VII.,    infrtu 
"Apollo.")  ^ 


And  now  for  a  long  quotation  from  Taylor,  entitled  **  A  Concise 

Exposition  of  Chaldaic  Dogmas  by  Psellus"  {CoUcciiuuca^  pp.  38-43) . 

**They  assert  that  there  are  seven  corporeal  worlds,  one  empy- 
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"  After  the  fountains,  they  say  the  principles*  succeed :  for 
fountains  are  superior  to  principles.  But  of  the  vivificf  principles^ 
the  summit  is  called  IIccah\  the  middle  ruling  sonl^  and  the  extre- 
mity, ruling  virluc.  They  have  likewise  azonic  Ilecatcc^  such  as  the 
Chaldaic  Triccdotis^  Comas^  and  Ecklustiki\  But  the  azonic^  Gods, 
according  to  them,  are  Scrapis^  Bacchus^  the  series  of  Osiris^  and  of 
Apollo.  [Psellus  is  here  giving  the  equivalent  names  in  other 
systems — names  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Chaldaic 
originals.]  These  Gods  are  called  azonic,  because  they  rule  without 
restraint  over  the  zones,  and  are  established  above  the  apparent 
Gods.  But  the  zonic  Gods  are  those  which  revolve  round  the  celes- 
tial zones,  and  rule  over  sublunary  affairs,  but  not  with  the  same 
unrestrained  energy,  as  the  azonic.  For  the  Chaldaeans  consider 
the  zonic  order  as  divine  ;  as  distributing  the  parts  of  the  sensible 
world  ;  and  as  begirdling  the  allotments  about  the  material  regions. 

"  The  incrratic  circle  succeeds  the  zones,  and  comprehends  the 
seven  spheres  in  which  the  stars  [planets]  are  placed.  According 
to  them,  likewise,  there  are  hvo  solar  ivorlds ;  one  which  is  subser- 
vient to  the  ethereal  profundity  ;  the  other  zonaic,  being  one  of  the 
seven  spheres. 

"  Of  human  souls,  they  establish  a  two- fold  fontal  cause;  Ms., 
the  palcrnal  inlcllcc/^^  and  the /onlal  soul  :\\  and  they  consider  partial^ 
souls,  as  proceeding  from  the  fontal,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
father  [the  Pitri-Devata].  Souls  of  this  kind,  however,  possess  a 
self-begotten,  a  self- vital  essence :  for  they  are  not  like  alter-motive 
natures.  Indeed,  since  according  to  the  Oracle,  a  partial  soul  is  a 
portion  of  divine  fire,  a  splendid  fire,  and  a  paternal  conception,  it 
must  be  an  immaterial  and  self-subsistent  essence :  for  everything 

•  "These  principles  are  the  same  with  the  Platonic  supennundane  order  of 
Gods." 

t  *'The  vivific  triad  consists,  according  to  the  Greek  Theologists,  of  Diana 
Proserpine,  and  Minerva." 

X  "The  azonic  Gods  are  the  same  with  the  liberated  onler  of  the  Greek 
Theologists,  or  that  order  which  is  immediately  situated  al>ove  the  fnumUam^ 
Gods." 

§  **  The  Jupi/er  of  the  Greeks,  the  artificer  of  the  universe." 

II  "Called  by  the  Greeks, /«//(?." 

H  "  That  is,  such  souls  as  ours." 
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superficial  writers,  is  demonstrably  e\*ident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations: in  the  first  place,  John  Picus,  Earl  of  Mirandula  [the 
famous  Kabalist],  in  a  letter  to  Ficinus,  informs  him  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster  in  tht  ChaUaan  fongiu\  with  a 
commentary'  on  them,  bv  certain  Chaldaean  wise  men."  He  also 
adduces  the  commentaries  of  the  Xeoplatonists  upon  these  Oracles, 
who  certainly  were  not  friendlv  to  Christianitv.  It  is  all  the  more 
probable  that  the  Oracles  they  commented  upon  were  genuine, 
seeing  that  they  exposed  the  forgeries  ot  a  number  of  false  revela- 
tions ascribed  to  Zoroaster  *'bv  manv  Christians  and  heretics  who 
had  abandoned  the  ancient  philosophy."  The  ascription  of  these 
Oracles  to  Zoroaster  in  the  Chaldaean  MS.  of  Picus  is  exceedingly 
interesting  as  it  brings  the  old  Avesta  religion  (so  strongly  resem- 
bling  the  old  Vedic  system),  into  line  with  the  **  Ar>an-Chaldaeo- 
Tibetan  "  doctrine. 

I  do  not  flatter  mvself  that  anv  but  a  ver\-  few  readers  will 

^  ^  « 

take  a  vital  interest  in  the  diflScult  exposition  attempted  in  this 
chapter.  There  are,  however,  a  few  who  will  be  struck  with  the 
startling  resemblances  between  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  traditions 
of  Theogony  and  the  Cosmogenesis  of  the  Stanzas  of  Dz\-an.  These 
students  will  at  once  see  the  common  basis  of  the  three  traditions, 
and  will  admit  that  the  establishment  of  this  point  is  well  worth  the 
labour  expended.  Here  we  have  simply,  the  exoteric  traditions. 
The  "under-meaning"  (i-s-oroca)  has  never  been  fully  revealed;  and 
this  not  because  of  any  jealous  exclusiveness,  but  simply  because  no 
human  language  can  paint  the  inconceivably  rapid  transmutations  of 
primal  \*ital  processes.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
convey  to  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  spiritual  sight,  phenomena 
and  noumena  that  have  never  fallen  imder  his  observation. 

Ha\'ing  thus  presented  the  reader  with  an  Outline  of  the  tradi- 
tional Orphic  Theogony,  we  will  proceed  to  fill  in  a  few  details. 

VI.— SOME  COSMOGOXICAL  DETAILS. 

A  Kev  to  the  Multiplicity  of  the  Powers. 

If  we  imagine  to  ourselves  the  seven  colours  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  result  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  ray  of  pure  sunlight  by 
means  of  a  triangular  prism ;  and  if  we  further  imagine  each   of 
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world ;  theologists  also  teaching  us  these  things  when  they  say 
that  there  are  Gods  [cosmocratores,  cosniagogi]  in  each  prior  to 
daemons,  some  of  which  are  under  the  government  of  others. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  assert  concerning  our  mistress  the  Moon, 
that  the  Goddess  Hecate  is  contained  in  her,  and  also  Diana.  Thus 
too,  in  speaking  of  the  sovereign  Sun,  and  the  Gods  that  are  there, 
they  celebrate  Bacchus  as  being  there 

**  *  The  Sun's  assessor,  who  with  watchful  eye  surveys 
*  The  sacred  pole.' 

"  They  likewise  celebrate  the  Jupiter  who  is  there,  Osiris,  the 
Pan,  and  others  of  which  the  books  of  theologists  and  theurgists  are 
full ;  from  all  which  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  planets  is  truly 
said  to  be  the  leader  of  many  Gods,  who  give  completion  to  its 
peculiar  circulation." 

On  this  luminous  commentary'  of  Proclus  Taylor  appends  an 
excellent  note  which  I  have  already  twice  partially  referred  to,  but 
which  I  now  give  in  full  to  impress  the  tlieor>'  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

"  From  this  extraordinary'  passage,  we  may  perceive  at  one  view 
why  the  sun  in  the  Orphic  hymns  is  called  Jupiter,  why  Apollo  is 
called  Pan,  and  Bacchus  the  Sun ;  why  the  Moon  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  Rhea,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Juno,  Venus,  etc.,  and  in  short 
why  any  one  divinity  is  celebrated  with  the  names  and  epithets  of  so 
many  of  the  rest.  For  from  this  sublime  theory  it  follows  that 
every  sphere  contains  a  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  Miner\'a, 
Mars,  Ceres,  Jiuio,  Diana,  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  in  short 
every  deity,  each  sphere  at  the  same  time  conferring  on  these  Gods 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  its  nature  ;  so  that  for  instance  in  the 
Sun  they  all  possess  a  solar  property,  in  the  Moon  a  lunar  one,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  From  this  theory  too  we  may  perceive  the  truth  of 
that  divine  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  all  things  are  full  of  Gods ; 
for  more  particular  orders  proceed  from  such  as  are  more  general, 
the  mundane  from  the  super-mundane,  and  the  sublunary  from  the 
celestial :  while  earth  becomes  the  general  receptacle  of  the  illumina- 
tions of  all  the  Gods.  '  Hence,'  as  Proclus  shortly  after  observes, 
*  there  is  a  terrestrial  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Isis,  as  likewise  a  terrestrial 
Jupiter  and  a  terrestrial  Hermes,  established  about  the  one  divinity 
of  the  Earth  ;  just  as  a  multitude  of  celestial  Gods  proceeds  about 
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the  divinity  of  the  heavens.  For  there  are  progressions  of  all  the 
celestial  Gods  into  the  Earth ;  and  Earth  contains  all  things,  in  an 
earthly  manner,  which  Heaven  comprehends  celestially.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  terrestrial  Bacchus  and  a  terrestrial  Apollo,  who 
bestows  the  all-various  streams  of  water  [psychic  influence]  with 
which  the  earth  abounds,  and  openings  prophetic  of  futurity.'  And 
if  to  all  this  we  only  add,  that  all  the  other  mundane  Gods  subsist 
in  the  twelve  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  first  triad  of  these  is 
demiurgic  or  fabricative^  viz.,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan ;  the  second, 
Vesta,  Miner\''a,  Mars,  defensive;  the  third,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana, 
vivific ;  and  the  fourth.  Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  elevating  and  har- 
vionic  : — I  say,  if  we  unite  this  with  the  preceding  theory,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  ancient  theology  that  will  not  appear  admirably 
sublime  and  beautifully  connected,  accurate  in  all  its  parts,  scienti- 
fic and  divine." 

{To  be  continued.) 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
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{Coficludcd  from  /.  41.) 

Chapter  VII. 

Jessamy  kept  her  word  ;  she  drove  to  Red  Cross  Court  on  the 
following  day,  left  a  hired  brougham  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
picked  her  way  through  a  yelling  mob  of  children.  She  approached 
the  door  of  the  lodging-house  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  knocked. 
It  was  answered  by  a  slatternly  woman  ;  not  the  former  proprietress. 

"  Are  you  the  landlady  ?  "  asked  Jessamy. 

"  Yus,  I  am." 

"  Does — is  a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Arden  still  living  here?" 

"  Liz  Arden?  No  ;  she's  took  to  the  'orsespittal,  and  they  say 
she  ain't  goin'  to  live." 

"Not  live!     Why?" 

<<  W'y  ?  There  ain't  much  to  wonder  at  if  she  don't,  miss;  she's 
burnt  awful." 

"  Burnt  ?  "  said  Jessamy  faintly.    **  How — how  did  it  happen  ?  '* 

**  Step  in,  miss.  I  thought  you  knew  wot  'ad  'appened — o. 
'orrid  thing  for  a  respectable  'ouse  like  mine." 

"  What— what  is  it  ?  " 

"  'Twas  the  old  lady,  miss — as  'ad  bin  'avinga  drop.  A  pleasant 
old  lady  too,  when  she  wasn't  in  liquor.  She  'ad  some  words  with 
Liz,  who  'ad  a  sister,  miss,  a  young  gal  as  'ad  got  a  place  some- 
wheres,  and  was  earning  good  money.  Liz  was  hoffen  about  the 
West  Hend,  miss,  and  she'd  got  'old  of  the  young  gal's  address,  and 
the  old  lady  wanted  to  'ave  it,  and  git  money  out  of  'er.  Liz,  miss, 
she  sez,  no — the  gal  was  doin'  well,  and  didn't  want  no  pore  folk  a 
dragg^n'  of  'er  down.  It  seems  the  young  gal  was  quite  the  lady. 
Liz  wouldn't  stand  no  larks,  and  the  old  lady  know'd  it  when  she 
was  sober ;  but  larst  night  they  got  'aving  a  few  words,  and  the  old 
lady  she  chucks  the  lamp  at  'er,  miss." 
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now ;  death  has  its  own  most  merciful  anodynes.  Jessamy  knelt 
down. 

"  Liz,"  she  said  with  a  sob,  '*  Liz,  dear."  The  heavy  eyelids 
rose ;  the  eyes  brilliant  with  past  siifferinfy  rested  on  her  face. 

"  Jessie,"  she  said,  **  Why  !  Jess !  Lord  !  I'm  glad.  It's  all  up 
with  me,  Jess  dear." 

'*  My  dear,  my  dear,"  sobbed  Jessamy,  "  Why  didn't  you  tell 
her  where  I  lived  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  want  us,  and  you  was  right.  I  see  you 
once,  drivin'  with  an  awful  tofiF.  I  didn't  want  to  stand  in  your 
way,  old  gal.  Besides,  if  you'd  a  wanted  me,  you'd  'ave  come,  or 
wrote." 

Jessamy  bowed  her  head. 

**  Forgive,"  she  sobbed,  **  Forgive." 

**  The  old  woman  after  she'd  spent  what  that  feller  give  'er,  got 
lower  down,  like.  Times  was  bad  last  winter.  I  was  glad  you  was 
out  of  it ;  you'd  a  gone  off  the  'ooks,  you  would." 

"  Lizzie,  dear,  are  you  in  pain  ?  " 

"  Not  now.  Till  I  was  reglar  out  and  out  goin',  as  you  may 
say,  it  was  bad,  and  I  kep'  a  screechin'  out ;  now  I  don't  fee] 
nothin' ! " 

**  Are  they  kind?" 

**  Lor',  yus !  The  nuss  there's  a  good  woman." 

*•  Do  you  want  anything?" 

"See  me  out,  if  it  ain't  any  ways  inconvenient." 

She  shut  her  eyes  and  appeared  to  go  into  a  stupor.  Jessam] 
began  to  think  that  she  would  not  speak  again,  when  she  raised  hei 
eyelids,  and  spoke  strongly. 

"Jess,  look  'ere !  There's  two  things  you  might  do." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"You  might,  if  you  don't  mind  ownin'  to  us,  say  a  word  for  th< 
old  woman.  Say  she  didn't  mean  no  'ann.  No  more  the  old  fool 
didn't !  If  she'd  kep'  away  from  the  drink  she'd  a'  bin  all  right." 

"  Is  there  anything  more?"  said  Jessamy  shamefacedly. 

"Yes."  There  came  a  queer  tremble  into  the  dying  voice 
"  You  ask  the  nuss  there  for  wot  she  took  off  me,  wen  they  brough 
me  in." 

Jessamy  obeyed ;  the  nurse,  a  pleasant-faced  little  woman^  gav< 
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"  I  shall  be  there  too,"  said  Carol  quietly.  A  spasm  crossed  her 
face ;  her  eyes  pleaded,  then  she  said  calmly : 

"That  is  well,  perhaps."  She  spoke  as  though  to  herself. 
Carol  watched  her  as  she  sank  down  and  drew  her  thin  hand 
wearily  across  her  brow,  pushing  back  the  ruffled  hair  from  the 
delicate  pale  face  ;  he  turned  away  and  left  her  without  a  farewell. 

She  did  not  heed  his  departure  ;  she  had  almost  forgotten  the 
dead  Liz  for  the  moment ;  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  thought  of 
her  intention.  She  meant,  that  night,  to  confess  herself  a  mere 
charlatan,  assuming  the  possession  of  gifts  which  had  abandoned 
her.  Carol  did  not  know  that  part  of  her  life ;  his  great  and  wor- 
shipped Vasarhely  did  not  know,  or  had  not  told  him ;  or  truth- 
loving,  courageous  Carol  Rowe  would  have  turned  his  face  from 
her.  She  dressed  slowly  and  carefully,  and  was  ready  when  Vanoni 
called  for  her.  She  was  very  silent  as  they  drove.  They  reached 
the  house  where  they  were  to  give  the  seance^  the  circle  was  formed, 
and  the  usual  phenomena  were  produced.  They  were  genuine, 
though  Vanoni  would  not  have  hesitated  to  simulate  them,  if  need- 
ful. It  was  not  until  the  physical  phenomena  were  over,  that  the 
lamps  were  brought  in,  and  that  she  was  called  upon  for  her  inspi- 
rational address. 

She  stood  up;  her  face  white  with  agony ;  her  hands  trembling. 
Through  the  door  which  had  just  opened,  Lady  Mainwaring,  dressed 
in  mourning,  had  entered.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  her 
mother's  face,  since  the  evening  she  had  kissed  her  on  the  landing 
outside  her  door,  the  night  preceding  her  awful  awakening  as  Jess 
Arden. 

It  was  the  j^last,  the  supreme  bitterness,  that  her  shameful 
confession  should  be  made  in  her  mother's  presence ;  yet  she  had 
set  herself  the  task,  and  she  had  not  been  a  coward  in  the  old  days. 

"  Before  I  begin  my  address,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"  There  is  something  I  wish  to  say ;  and  first  I  wish  to  state  that 
what  I  say  relates  to  myself  and  not  to  Mr.  Vanoni.  Nine,  nearly 
ten,  months  ago  he  met  me  for  the  first  time.  I  am  that  Jess  Arden 
who,  a  year  ago,  was  prosecuted  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Arden, 
for  obtaining  money  imder  false  pretences — namely,  by  fortune- 
telling.  Mr.  Vanoni  persuaded  me  to  go  into  partnership  with  him; 
he  bdieved  my  gifts  to  be  genuine,  and  he  was  right.     I  believe  hi\ 
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her  dreamily,  when  a  nistle  and   a   thrill  quivering  through  her 
feeble  frame  made  her  turn  her  eyes ;  out  of  the  cool  perfumed 
twilight  of  the  room  gleamed  a  face,  the  face  ofVasarhely,  still,  massive, 
sphinx-like,  with  the  marvellous  luminous  eyes  fixed  on  her,  their 
veiled  look  lost  for  the  moment,  gazing  into  hers — deep,  wise,  loving, 
wells  of  light  and  knowledge.    Weak  as  she  was,  she  turned  to  him 
as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  her  lips  murmured  a  name ;  not  that  of 
Vasarhely,  but  the  name  of  one  long- forgotten,  screened  by  the  veil 
of  the  ages  from  the  pr>'inggaze  of  the  present,  and  as  he  heard  that 
name  the  eyes  of  Vasarhely  lighted   with  joy.     He  advanced,  he 
bent  his  gigantic  figure  over  the  couch.     He  touched  and  raised 
the  occupant ;  her  hands  rested  on  his  ;  she  murmured  the  forgotten 
name  once  more.     Her  eyes  closed,  and  she  slept.    Slowly,  very 
slowly,  as  the  days  passed  by,  Jessamy  recovered  from  her  long  ill- 
ness.   Vasarhely  did  not  again  seek  her  presence,  till  at  last  there 
came  a  day  when,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Jessamy  having  found 
her  way  alone  to  a  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  was  joined  there  by 
Vasarhely.     He  leaned  upon  the  terrace  wall  at  her  side,  and  smiled 
at  her. 

"  You  are  much  better,"  he  said. 

"lam  nearly  well — I  must  have  been  very  ill,  for  I  do  not 
remember  being  brought  here." 

"  Carol  Rowe  brought  you  here." 

"  He  is  not  here  now — where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  England,  that  is  his  post ;  but  he  is  coming  here  to  see  you, 
and  then  to  England  again.  But  in  truth,  Carol  Rowe  and  myself 
are  never  parted ;  pledged  to  the  same  work,  servants  of  one 
Teacher.     I  am  an  older  traveller  on  the  path  than  he,  that  is  all." 

"  I  know  your  work,"  said  Jessamy,  **  To  give  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  Would 
to  God  such  work  were  mine !  " 

"  Why  is  it  not  yours  ?  " 

"  Mine  it  can  never  be." 

"Why  not?" 

*:  I  am  not  worthy  to  do  such  work." 

"You,  in  your  essence,  are  as  worthy  as  any  other,  for  you  are 
a  God.  You  mean  that  your  deception  renders  you  unworthy. 
There  I  am  partly  responsible,  for  I  paralyzed  the  psychic  faculties 
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world,  till  the  High  God  beheld  it  afar  ofF.  I  seek  the  face  of  that 
High  God,  and  neither  you  nor  my  visions  can  satisfy  me.  I  must 
see.  I  know  that  you  have  powers.  Set  me  free  from  this  body. 
Let  me  go.    Let  me  seek  until  I  find." 

Vasarhely  smiled. 

"  Daring  as  of  old !  "  he  said.  "  There  is  the  old  quality  in  you. 
No,  my  friend  and  comrade,  no !  What  if  I  gave  you  a  draught 
to  set  you  free  ?  You  would  but  wander  in  the  astral  world.  Set 
yourself  free ;  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  taken  by  violence.  Set  your- 
self free,  and  of  your  thought  make  wings  to  carry  you  onwards  and 
upwards.  From  within,  outward  ;  let  the  force  from  within  carry 
you  as  far  as  it  will." 

Jessamy  was  silent.  She  returned  to  the  house,  musing.  All 
that  day  and  night  the  yearning  grew,  the  passion  to  know,  until  all 
that  she  said  or  did  seemed  to  be  executed  by  some  outer  self,  while 
within  unswervingly  lived  the  perpetual  longing.  On  the  third 
night  as  she  stood  with  Vasarhely  on  the  moonlit  terrace,  her  long- 
ing surged  up  with  such  force  that  she  cried  aloud ; 

"  I  will,  I  will  be  free.    I  will  see,  I  will  know." 

Vasarhely's  eyes  met  her's. 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  know?"  he  asked  solemnly. 

"  Because,"  answered  Jessamy  passionately,  **  There  is  some- 
thing within  me  that  cries  for  knowledge:  something  that  cries, 
*  this  is  not  your  home  \  Until  I  see,  until  I  know,  how  can  I  help 
others  ?  How  can  I,  tossed  on  every  wind,  doubting  myself,  doubt- 
ing all  things,  blinded  by  life,  hedged  by  the  senses,  how  can  I 
teach  ?  How  can  I  help  ?  But  there  is  that  in  me  akin  to  the  High 
God,  and  with  that  Inner  Self  I  will  see,  I  will  be  free." 

She  reeled,  she  swayed,  then  a  strange  rigidity  stole  over  her 
frame.  Vasarhely  caught  her,  and  laid  her  down  upon  the  earth, 
beneath  the  night  sky,  and  thus,  rapt  from  the  body,  blinded  to  the 
things  of  earth,  Jessamy  saw. 

She  beheld  no  longer  the  moonlit  garden ;  she  saw  neither 
Vasarhely  nor  her  own  inanimate  shell.  Before  the  eyes  of  her  soul 
flashed  a  myriad  changeful  lines,  lights  brighter  than  she  had  ever 
seen  before,  changeful,  marvellous.  They  dazzled  and  blinded  her  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  she  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  rapid  motion  ; 
she  felt  as  though  whirled  along,  whither  she  could  not  see,  till  she 
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The  whirling  motion  recommenced ;  the  soul  of  the  seeress 
swept  on.  Now  the  visions  were  gracious ;  lovely  thoughts  of 
children,  of  poets,  and  of  saints  glowed  before  her:  music,  such  as 
earth  never  knows,  sounded  in  her  ears,  for  here  was  music  as  the 
musician  hears  it,  not  as  he  gives  it  to  the  world.  Here  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy.  Here  was  the  painter's 
vision  as  it  glows  before  his  eyes,  warm  with  the  colours  of  God,  lit 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  Divine.  Here  were  the  burning  thoughts  of 
the  bard  ;  here,  the  thoughts  of  the  hero  who  lives  for  others  ;  here 
the  thoughts  of  love  and  pity,  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  the 
pure  in  heart.  Here  was  the  love  of  the  mother,  bending  over  her 
baby's  cradle,  praying  to  her  God  to  make  and  keep  her  child  holy ; 
here  the  trust  and  the  faith  of  the  little  child,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
baby  who  says  **Our  Father,"  unwitting  what  it  means.  The 
meaning  of  all  things  fair  and  lovely  was  there ;  so  that  Jessamy, 
lingering,  almost  forgot,  not  only  earth,  but  her  quest,  until  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  cried,  **  This  is  not  your  rest ;  the  High  God  is 
not  here,"  and  on  the  seeress  swept  in  thought  and  longing  past  the 
wondrous  world  of  lights.  Stately  forms  were  given  to  her  vision, 
and  she  heard  strains  of  solemn  music,  till  at  the  last,  as  the  light 
grew  so  intense,  the  flight  so  rapid,  the  sounds  so  marvellous,  that 
it  was  more  than  her  thought  could  bear,  she  was  stayed  in  a 
mighty  Presence  that  she  could  sense  rather  than  perceive.  And 
yet  the  Presence  was  to  her  \'ision  as  a  human  form,  ever-changing, 
till  she  saw  that  it  was  the  garment  of  the  Presence  she  perceived, 
and  the  Form  was  hidden.  The  garment  was  of  fire  and  shone  like 
jewels ;  a  cool  breeze  blew  from  the  fire,  and  the  fier\-  raiment  took 
now  the  likeness  of  man  and  now  of  woman,  of  beast  and  bird,  of 
plant  and  tree.  **  These  are  the  shadow  of  the  substance,'*  cried  the 
soul-voice.  "  Behold  the  wave  of  life  ;  the  river  that  floweth  through 
the  cvcles." 

And  from  the  edge  of  the  garment  of  the  Presence  a  river  of 
flame  flowed  forth,  a  smooth,  rippleless,  white  radiance,  and  in  the 
flame  shone  myriad  sparks.  Thus  from  the  right  hand  flowed  the 
stream,  and  on  the  left  hand  it  returned  and  was  lost  in  the  flaming 
garment  of  the  Unseen. 

Then  Jessamy  cried  aloud,  passionately,  yearningly — 
"  This  is  not  the  High  God  ;  Lord  of  the  Spirit  art  thou  !  This 
is  not  the  High  God." 
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The  voice  within  cried,  "  Enter  the  fire  and  seek  Him." 

Into  the  fiery  garment  of  the  Presence  Jessamy  leaped,  and  lost 
therein  vision  and  power,  and  the  sense  of  self  was  rapt  from  her, 
and  she  beheld  nothing.  Peace  was  upon  her — the  sense  of  exis- 
tence ;  but  not  even  to  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  was  aught  g^ven,  and 
the  soul-voice  cried — 

"Thou  canst  not  know  It,  Changeless,  Causeless,  Eternal, 
Uncreate,  Light  in  Darkness,  Darkness  that  is  Light  Absolute  and 
Unmanifest !  O  changeful  soul !  O  wanderer  tossed  by  waves  of 
illusion  and  desire,  how  shouldst  thou  know  It  ?  Yet  of  It  thou  art, 
weary  one,  and  therefore  art  thou  restless,  desiring  a  better  country." 

There  was  no  sound,  no  breath,  no  sight,  and  the  voice  spoke 
and  cried  :  **  Stretch  forth  thy  hands."  The  seeress  stretched  forth 
her  hands  and  caught  at  and  held  that  which  seemed  to  be  in  the 
likeness  of  a  naked  human  babe.  The  voice  spoke  for  the  last  time  : 

''  Here,  O  daughter  of  the  Earth,  is  the  High  God.  Under 
this  symbol  shalt  thou  sense  It,  till  thou  art  one  with  It.  Thou 
didst  mount  through  thunderings,  thou  didst  behold  the  Lord  of 
the  Spirit ;  but  here,  as  there,  O  daughter  of  Earth,  is  the  High 

God." 

«  «  «  « 

The  dawn  was  cool  and  fair,  a  pink  light  flushed  the  rosy 
almond  boughs ;  the  dew  was  on  Jessamy's  brow,  and  beside  her 
stood  Vasarhely  and  Carol. 

"  Carol  returns  to  his  post,"  said  Vasarhely.  **  Go  forth  together 
hand  in  hand,  for  your  work  is  there  likewise.  Go,  my  tried  com- 
rade, so  shall  thy  soul  be  closelier  knit  to  mine." 

Jessamy  did  not  hesitate. 

•*  Now?"  she  asked  quietly. 

**  Now — in  the  dawn." 

She  turned  to  Carol  and  laid  her  hand  in  his ;  the  twain  walked 
hand  locked  in  hand  to  where  a  boat  lay  waiting  on  the  shore,  and 
entered  it.  She  took  the  helm,  he  spread  the  sail  and  over  the  pink- 
flushed  waters  the  boat  swept. 

Vasarhely  stood  and  watched  them;  and  as  he  watched,  the 
sun  rose. 

IvY  Hooper. 

(Concluded.) 
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THE     RATIONALE     OF    LIFE. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

(Concluded  from  p.  50  J 

So  far,  we  have  done  what  we  set  ourselves  to  do  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper.  We  have  endeavoured  to  find  the  Rationale  of 
Life.  We  have  sought  it,  first,  in  the  metaphysical  and  abstract 
side  of  the  question,  and  by  reviewing  the  outline  of  a  nianvantaric 
programme.  We  have  seen  that  the  manifold  series  of  Divine 
manifestations  is  the  result  of  a  principle  and  a  process  which,  if 
they  do  not  give  the  motive  for  the  manifestation  of  life,  are,  unde- 
niably, its  primary  factors.  The  principle  is  development ;  the 
process,  the  gradual  fashioning  of  a  lower  instrument  through  which 
the  infinite  potencies  lying  behind  the  evolutionary  impulse  can  be 
brought  out.  So  closely  are  both  principle  and  process  united  that 
it  is  only  by  the  existence  of  each  that  either  becomes  possible. 

Now  we  have  done,  I  trust,  with  metaphysics,  and  come  to  the 
real  subject  of  this  paper,  the  concrete  side  of  Life  ;  the  plain,  daily, 
personal  existence  of  men  and  women  on  this  human  plane.  Let  us 
try  to  show  how  the  same  two  factors  run  through  the  scheme  of 
personal  life.  What  is  the  personality  ?  is  our  first  consideration. 
I  mean  by  the  personality,  the  daily  self;  the  self  that  is  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  bodily  environment ;  that  is  led,  by  the 
dictates  of  certain  groups  of  inclinations  which  we  call  temperament 
and  disposition,  to  follow  certain  courses  of  action,  in  certain  parti- 
cular directions.  If  we  want  to  put  it  scientifically,  we  can  define 
the  personality  as  the  Will  to  live  on  the  physical  and  lower  psychic 
and  mental  planes,  progressing  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that,  to  two  different  units  of  Will,  the  same  line 
will  offer  a  very  different  degree  of  resistance.  Therefore  the  line  of 
least  resistance  must  be  special  and  peculiar  to  each  personality.  In 
other  words,  each  personal  unit  of  life  has  a  trend  and  a  bias  towards 
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small  successes  and  innumerable  failures,  are  the  material  provided 
by  the  evolution  of  the  past  for  the  evolution  of  the  future. 

These  are  the  instruments  through  which  the  spiritual  impulse 
to  development  has  to  work,  and  although  at  first  sight  they  may 
seem  inadequate,  the  frequent  failure  to  produce  good  results  is  due, 
not  to  the  imperfection  of  Nature's  material,  but  to  that  tendency, 
which  forms  so  strong  an  element  in  the  clay,  to  break  connection 
with  the  potter  who  moulds  it. 

There  are  many  occult  writers  and  thinkers  who  appear  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  personality  as  an  instrument  for  de- 
velopment, and  affirm  the  necessity  for  its  complete  extinction,  as  a 
stTte  qim  non  of  spiritual  progress.  There  is  something  illogical  here. 
If  the  human  life  is  the  divinely  ordained  means  of  gaining  expe- 
rience for  the  Ego,  it  is  not  to  be  avoided,  under-rated  or  regarded 
with  contempt.  It  is  not  even  to  be  lived  half-heartedly  ;  still  less, 
to  be  viewed  under  the  old  Puritan  figure  of  a  howling  wilderness 
through  which  the  pilgrim  must  journey  with  bleeding  feet,  and 
eyes  and  heart  fixed  only  on  the  higher  glories  of  a  purified,  spiri- 
tual existence.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  such  teaching  as  this  be 
insisted  upon  as  the  ideal  of  true  living,  the  Higher  Life  will  be  a 
hopeless  dream  to  all  but  the  very  few.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  the  greatest  saint,  who  has  become  so  by  forcibly  extinguishing 
his  personality,  has  gained  his  saintship  by  the  right  method.  The 
highest  truth  will  not  appal  and  discourage  poor  humanity,  but  will 
appeal  directly  to  the  intuition,  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  and  yet 
possible  ideal.  And  to  tell  simple,  average  men  and  women  that 
they  have  to  abandon  all  interest  in  the  personal  life  if  they  would 
rise  to  the  life  that  is  above  the  personality,  is  simply  to  set  before 
them  a  standard  that  is  as  practically  unattainable,  as  it  is  eminently 
undesirable. 

No :  there  is  a  renunciation  of  the  personality  that  is  the 
essential  of  true  living,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  crude  and 
forcible  extinction.  It  consists,  not  in  abandoning  interest  in  the 
personal  life,  but  in  abandoning  it  as  an  end  in  itself.  Far  from  the 
daily  self  being  a  worthless,  unimportant  part  of  the  real  man,  it 
constitutes  the  whole  of  his  stock-in-trade.  It  is  the  instrument 
painfully  evolved  by  the  Ego  in  the  distant  past,  brought  over 
intact,  by  the  most  marvellous  and  delicate  system  of  conservation, 
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much  of  it  follows  the  selfish  and  isolating  tendency,  and  how  much 
leans  towards  the  impersonal,  or  towards  the  specialisation  of  one 
or  other  of  the  less  material,  or  distinctly  spiritual  principles.  Then 
we  shall  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  our  instrument.  For,  remem- 
ber, the  whole  of  us  is  valuable  to  the  Ego — our  animalism,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  controlled ;  our  faults,  in  proportion  as  they  are  got 
rid  of;  our  virtues  and  talents,  in  proportion  as  they  are  used  as 
"  oflFerings  to  the  Lord."  We  dare  not  point  to  a  single  element, 
either  in  the  Universe  or  ourselves,  and  say  that  it  is  useless  to  the 
Divine  Economy. 

The  imion  between  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  matter  is  much 
closer  than  we  are  disposed  to  believe.  I  would  rather,  in  fact,  hold 
to  their  unity  than  to  their  duality.  By  altering  the  motive  and 
mainspring  of  an  action,  it  may  become  at  once  spiritual,  even 
though  its  field  be  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  common- 
place. Try,  in  all  the  details  of  the  personal  life,  to  catch  therein 
glimpses  of  the  higher  Reality  that  waits  upon  those  very  trifles  one 
is  apt  to  consider  so  unworthy.  Sigh  not  over  the  secular  and 
unspiritual  side  of  life,  because,  with  Nature,  all  things  are  sacred 
when  under  the  consecration  of  the  spiritual  will  that  is  in  us. 
**A11  that  our  secular  consciousness  can  achieve  by  its  activity," 
says  Caird,  **is,  so  to  speak,  to  furnish  materials  for  the  religious 
consciousness."  **  Everything  we  can  learn  from  the  finite  is  also  a 
step  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite."  Therefore  a  personality  that 
continually  enlarges  its  limits  and  expands  its  rapport  with  Univer- 
sal Life  in  many  directions  will  be  a  more  useful  instrument  for 
work  than  one  which  has  never  outstepped  the  limits  within  which 
it  was  born.  Be  more  than  you  find  yourself  by  nature ;  be  that 
much  to  its  fullest,  but  keep  adding.  For  the  principle  we  serve  is 
a  developing  principle.  It  requires  a  vehicle  only  that  it  may  move 
it,  and  move  the  Universe  with  it ;  it  fashions  that  vehicle  of  many 
I  complementary  parts  and  a  specialisation  of  one  or  other  of  these 

forms  the  personal  bias  of  each  individual. 

But  while  observing,  as  I  think  we  should,  the  predominant 
bent  as  an  indication  of  the  lines  which  Karma  has  laid  down  for 
the  present  life,  we  dare  not  ignore  the  existence  of  faculties  less 
strongly  marked.  The  spiritual  man  who  is  spiritual  only,  is  apt 
to  become  fanatical ;  the  intellectual  man  who  is  intellectual  only, 
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Law  is  on  our  side,  working  silently  and  ceaselessly  to  bring  about 
just  what  our  natures  want  for  each  moment.  And  right  graciously 
and  royally  is  every  real  need  provided  for.  There  is  never  a  dreary 
track  to  travel  that  has  not  close  at  hand  the  ^*  cup  of  water,  just 
when  'tis  most  wanted."  The  *^  higher  life  "  may  be  fuller  than  any 
other  of  stern,  unyielding  tasks,  yet  it  is  not  all  storm  and  desert 
reaches.  So  long  as  we  need  to  learn  by  human  experiences,  the 
manifold  needs  of  the  personal  self  will  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
Good  Law  that  asks  only  our  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  discipline 
necessary  for  the  soul.  Once  the  personal  will  is  yielded  to  the 
behests  of  the  higher  will  that  manifests  in  the  conditions  of  our 
life,  the  secret  of  true  living  is  learnt. 

A  word  is  necessary  upon  a  point  of  possible  misunderstanding. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  because  the  personality,  as  a  whole,  is 
useful  and  necessary  for  human  progress,  everything  in  it  is  of  equal 
value  to  the  Ego.  True,  our  failings  are  valuable  in  proportion  as 
they  are  got  rid  of,  but  there  is  much,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  is 
only  fit  for  immediate  expurgation.  Nor,  when  I  speak  of  regard- 
ing a  bent  as  a  Karmic  indication,  do  I  mean  that  every  tendency 
in  the  nature  is  to  be  followed  unchecked.  Terrible,  indeed,  would 
be  the  consequences  if  such  a  principle  were  to  be  carried  out.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  every  truth  is  a  half-truth  only  until 
balanced  by  its  contrary.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  motive  for 
every  action  is  the  supreme  test  of  its  value  or  otherwise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Ego.  A  great  deal  is  built  into  our  personalities 
that  is,  so  to  say,  the  mere  dregs  of  what  was  once  a  useful  and 
necessary  stage  in  growth.  It  is  needful  frequently  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  clamouring  for  development  in  the  evolution- 
ary course  of  a  higher  nature,  and  that  which  has  had  its  useful  day, 
and  is  now  slowly  ceasing  to  be.  We  do  not  want  to  revive  the 
Skandhas  of  an  exhausted  past,  however  largely  they  may  have 
assisted  towards  the  attainment  of  our  present  stature.  Sin,  at  the 
present  stage,  is  an  effete  growth,  a  thing  no  longer  within  the 
economy  of  soul-life,  but  there  was  doubtless  a  point  in  our  history 
when  what  is  now  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  new  order  under 
which  we  have  placed  ourselves  was  right,  natural,  and  necessary 
under  the  laws  of  the  old.  True,  nothing  is  **  wrong"  per  sCy  but 
nothing  can  stand  unrelated ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  waste  of  time 
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befall  a  human  soul,  of  being  used  by  that  Life  in  which  we  habitu- 
ally move  for  the  education  and  growth  of  other  vehicles.  But 
before  we  can  aid  the  general  evolution,  we  must  have  done  some- 
thing towards  our  own.  Work  is  much  more  a  becoming  than  a 
doing ;  and  after  faithfully  performing  our  part  with  the  vehicle, 
we  can  leave  the  God  who  informs  it  to  do  all  necessary  acting. 

One  word  more.  Nature  advances  by  limits.  There  are  nothing 
but  paradoxes  in  her  workings,  and  this  is  among  the  strangest.  If 
many  among  us  then  seem  to  contract  instead  of  expand,  and  to 
narrow  down  their  possibilities  by  too  close  an  attention  to  one  side 
only  of  life,  it  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  them.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  Nature's  method  of  advance.  Blame  not,  either,  those  who 
are,  at  present,  so  immersed  and  entangled  in  the  personal  life  per  se^ 
that  they  catch  no  glimpse  of  glories  beyond.  They,  too,  may  be 
building  their  instrument,  concentrating  themselves  for  the  moment 
on  the  development  of  some  special  faculty  which,  at  a  later  stage, 
may  be  invaluable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Soul.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
before  our  subject  ends. 

Owing  to  that  inherent  tendency  in  each  unit  of  will  to  act 
independently  of  the  whole,  there  comes  to  all  the  awful  possibility 
of  becoming  instruments  mute  to  the  music  of  the  higher  spheres; 
stirred  by  no  vibrations  from  a  master-soul ;  imreceptive,  dead,  use- 
less ;  no  longer  instruments  but  lumber,  because  they  have  lost  their 
power  of  response.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  failure  to  realise 
the  complete  dependence  of  the  vehicle  upon  the  principle.  The 
lower  will  that  runs  after  its  own  desires  has  to  be  brought  under 
the  behests  of  the  higher,  laid  on  the  altar  and  left  there  for  accep- 
tance. **  Life  is  to  do  the  will  of  God  "  says  a  writer.  It  is  more 
than  this,  it  is  to  become  it. 

But  in  case  I  have  been  too  vague  in  my  attempts  to  lay  down 
a  right  principle  for  living,  let  me  give  the  Rationale  of  Life  as 
found  in  the  Gtid. 

**  All  actions  performed  other  than  as  a  sacrifice  unto  God  make 
the  actor  bound  by  action.  Abandon,  therefore,  O  son  of  Kunti,  all 
selfish  motives,  and  in  action  perform  thy  duty  for  Him  alone." 
**  Place  all  thy  works,  failures  and  successes  alike  on  Me,  abandon- 
ing in  me  the  result  of  every  action,"     And  St.  Paul :  **  Whether, 
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Know  for  certain  that  the  Lords  of  Compassion  are  always 
watching  their  true  devotees,  and  never  allow  honest  hearts  and 
earnest  seekers  for  light  to  remain  under  an  illusion  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  the  Wise  Lords  bring  out  of  even  their  temporary  recessions 
lessons  which  serve  them  in  good  stead  through  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  simply  our  ignorance  and  blindness  that  give  the  appearance 
of  strangeness  and  unintelligibleness  to  our  work.  If  we  come  to 
view  things  in  their  true  light  and  in  their  full  and  deeper  significa- 
tions, all  will  appear  perfectly  just  and  fair  and  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  highest  reason. 


That  there  is  in  the  order  of  manifested  existence  not  a  whit 
more  pain  and  misery  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ends  of  the 
highest  evolution,  follows  directly  from  the  law  of  Justice  and 
Compassion — the  Law  of  Karma  and  the  Moral  Government  of  the 
Universe.  That  each  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  evolving 
human  monads  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Master  and  brings 
re-inforcement  as  it  were  to  the  Powers  of  Goodness,  will  also  be 
made  plain  ere  we  are  things  of  the  past — at  least  to  a  great  many  of 
the  present  race. 


It  would  not  avail  us  much  even  if  we  knew  accurately  in 
detail  all  that  was  going  to  happen  to  us.  For  we  are  not  concerned 
with  results  ;  and  all  we  should  care  about  is  our  own  duty  ;  so  long 
as  the  path  is  clear  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  comes  of  the 
steps  we  take  on  this  outer  plane.  It  is  the  inner  life  that  is  the 
real  life  ;  and  if  our  faith  in  the  guidance  of  our  Lords  is  firm,  we 
ought  to  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  appearances  in  this  illusory 
sphere  may  be,  all  shall  go  well  within,  and  the  world  shall  go 
forward  on  its  line  of  evolution.  There  is  comfort  enough  in  this 
idea,  there  is  blessedness  enough  in  this  thought,  and  this  alone 
should  suffice  to  nerve  us  to  our  present  duties  and  stimulate  us  to 
further  activity  and  harder  work. 


There  is  a  great  difference  between  one  who  knows  the  spiritual 
life  to  be  a  reality  and  the  man  who    only  babbles  about  it  but 
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phenomena  which  never  do,  never  can,  form  the  source  of  strength 
and  comfort. 


The  humble  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Masters  really  form  a 
chain  by  which  each  link  is  held  to  the  Compassionate  Ones.  The 
tightness  of  the  hold  of  one  link  to  the  one  next  in  advance  to  it, 
therefore,  implies  the  strength  of  the  chain  which  ever  draws  us  up 
to  Them.  Hence  one  should  never  fall  into  the  popular  fallacy  of 
regarding  the  love  which  partakes  so  largely  of  the  divine  as  a 
weakness.  Even  ordinary  love,  if  it  be  real,  deep  and  selfless,  is  the 
highest  and  purest  manifestation  of  the  Higher  Self,  and  if  entertained 
in  one's  bosom  with  constancy  and  desire  of  self-sacrifice,  ultimately 
brings  one  to  a  clearer  realisation  of  the  spiritual  world  than  does 
any  other  human  act  or  emotion.  What  then  of  a  love  which  has 
for  its  basis  a  common  aspiration  to  reach  the  Throne  of  God,  a  joint 
prayer  to  suffer  for  the  ignorant  and  erring  humanity,  and  a  mutual 
pledge  to  sacrifice  one's  own  happiness  and  comfort  for  the  better 
rendering  of  service  to  Those  who  are  ever  building  a  bulwark  with 
Their  blessings  between  the  terrible  forces  of  evil  and  the  defenceless 
orphan — Humanity !  .  .  .  But  the  ideas  of  the  world  are  all 
distorted  by  the  selfishness  and  baseness  of  human  nature.  If  in  love 
there  is  weakness,  I  do  not  know  where  lies  strength.  i?r«/ strength 
does  not  consist  in  strife  and  opposition,  but  lies  all-potent  in  love 
and  inner  peace.  So  the  man  who  cares  to  live  and  grow  must  ever 
love,  and  suffer  for  love. 


When  has  the  world,  blind  in  its  ignorance  and  self-conceit, 
done  full  justice  to  its  real  saviours  and  most  devoted  servants?  It 
is  enough  that  one  sees,  and  in  that  seeing  attempts  to  dispel  to 
what  extent  may  be  possible  the  delusion  of  the  people  around 
one.  The  wish  that  everyone  should  have  the  eyes  to  see  and  to 
recognise  the  Power  that  works  for  his  regeneration  must  remain 
unfulfilled,  till  the  present  darkness  that  hangs  like  a  pall  obscuring 
the  spiritual  vision  has  been  lifted  completely. 
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and  naught  is  left  to  make  a  Karmic  tie  between  the  one  who  shot 
a  shaft  of  injury  and  the  one  who  burned  it  up  by  pardon.  The 
Divine  Teachers  who  spake  as  men  having  authority  on  the  duty  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good,  based  Their  precepts  on  Their  know- 
ledge of  the  law ;  Their  followers,  who  obey  without  fully  seeing 
the  scientific  foundation  of  the  precept,  lessen  the  heavy  Karma  that 
would  be  generated  if  they  answered  hate  with  hate.  But  men  of 
knowledge  deliberately  destroy  the  evil  forms,  understanding  the 
facts  on  which  the  teaching  of  the  Masters  has  ever  been  based,  and 
sterilising  the  seed  of  evil,  they  prevent  a  future  harvest  of  pain. 

At  a  stage  which  is  comparatively  advanced  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  slowly  drifting,  average  humanity,  a  man  will  not  only 
build  his  own  character  and  work  with  deliberate'  intent  on  the 
thought-forms  that  come  in  his  way,  but  he  will  begin  to  see  the 
past  and  thus  more  accurately  to  guage  the  present,  tracing  Karmic 
causes  onwards  to  their  effects.  He  becomes  able  to  modify  the 
future  by  consciously  setting  forces  to  work,  designed  to  interact 
with  others  already  in  motion.  Knowledge  enables  him  to  utilise 
law  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  scientists  utilise  it  in  every 
department  of  Nature. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  laws  of  motion.  A 
body  has  been  set  in  motion,  and  is  moving  along  a  definite  line  ; 
if  another  force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  differing  in  direction 
from  the  one  that  gave  it  its  initial  impulse,  the  body  will  move 
along  another  line — a  line  compounded  of  the  two  impulses ;  no 
energ>'  will  be  lost,  but  part  of  the  force  which  gave  the  initial 
impulse  will  be  used  up  in  partially  counteracting  the  new,  and  the 
resultant  direction  along  which  the  body  will  move  will  be  that 
neither  of  the  first  force  nor  of  the  second,  but  of  the  interplay  of 
the  two.  A  physicist  can  calculate  exactly  at  what  angle  he  must 
strike  a  moving  body  in  order  to  cause  it  to  move  in  a  desired  direc- 
tion, and  although  the  body  itself  may  be  beyond  his  immediate 
reach,  he  can  send  after  it  a  force  of  calculated  velocity  to  strike  it 
at  a  definite  angle,  thus  deflecting  it  from  its  previous  course,  and 
impelling  it  along  a  new  line.  In  this  there  is  no  violation  of  law, 
no  interference  with  law ;  only  the  utilisation  of  law  by  knowledge, 
the  bending  of  natural  forces  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  t]ie 
human  will. 
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not  only  to  look  backwards  but  also  to  look  forwards  and  see  the 
eflFects  these  causes  will  produce,  so  that,  glancing  in  front,  the 
effects  that  will  be  produced  are  seen,  and  glancing  behind,  the 
causes  that  will  bring  about  these  effects  are  also  visible.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  just  as  you  find  in  ordinary 
physical  nature,  that  knowledge  of  certain  laws  enables  us  to  predict  a 
result,  and  to  see  the  law  that  brings  that  result  about,  so  we  can 
transfer  this  idea  on  to  a  higher  plane,  and  can  imagine  a  condition 
of  the  developed  soul,  in  which  it  is  able  to  see  the  Karmic  causes 
that  it  has  set  going  behind  it,  and  also  the  Karmic  effects  through 
which  it  has  to  work  in  the  future. 

With  such  a  knowledge  of  causes,  and  a  vision  of  their  working 
out,  it  is  possible  to  introduce  fresh  causes  to  neutralize  these  effects, 
and  by  utilizing  the  law,  and  by  relying  absolutely  on  its  unchanging 
and  unvarying  character,  and  by  a  careful  calculation  of  the  forces 
set  going,  to  make  the  effects  in  the  future  those  which  we  desire. 
That  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation.  Suppose  vibrations  of  hatred 
have  been  set  going  in  the  past,  we  can  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
quench  these  vibrations,  and  to  prevent  their  working  out  into  the 
present  and  future,  by  setting  up  against  them  vibrations  of  love. 
Just  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  take  a  wave  of  sound,  and  then  a 
second  wave,  and  setting  the  two  going  one  slightly  after  the  other, 
so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  denser  part  of  the  one  shall  correspond 
to  the  rarer  part  of  the  other,  and  thus  out  of  sounds  we  can  make 
silence  by  interference,  so  in  the  higher  regions  it  is  possible  by  love 
anfl  hate  vibrations,  used  by  knowledge  and  controlled  by  will,  to  bring 
Karmic  causes  to  an  ending  and  so  to  reach  equilibrium,  which  is 
another  word  for  liberation.  That  knowledge  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enormous  majority.  What  the  majority  can  do  is  this,  if  they 
choose  to  utilise  the  science  of  the  soul.  They  may  take  the  evi- 
dence of  experts  on  this  subject,  they  may  take  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  great  religious  Teachers  of  the  world,  and  by  obedience  to  these 
precepts — to  which  their  intuition  responds  although  they  may  not 
understand  the  method  of  their  working — they  may  effect  in  the 
doing  that  which  also  may  be  effected  by  distinct  and  deliberate 
knowledge.  So  devotion  and  obedience  to  a  Teacher  may  work 
towards  liberation  as  knowledge  might  otherwise  do. 

Applying  these  principles  in  every  direction  the  student  will 
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man  must  perform  every  action  merely  as  duty,  doing  all  in  harmony 
with  the  Law.  Seeking  to  conform  to  the  Law  on  any  plane  of  being 
on  which  he  is  busied,  he  aims  at  becoming  a  force  working  with 
the  Divine  Will  for  evolution,  and  yields  a  perfect  obedience  in  every 
phase  of  his  activity.  Thus  all  his  actions  partake  of  the  nature  of 
sacrifice,  and  are  offered  for  the  turning  of  the  Wheel  of  the  Law, 
not  for  any  fruit  that  they  may  bring ;  the  action  is  performed  as 
duty,  the  fruit  is  joyfully  given  for  the  helping  of  men  ;  he  has  no 
concern  with  it,  it  belongs  to  the  Law,  and  to  the  Law  he  leaves  it 
for  distribution. 

And  so  we  read : 

Whose  works  axe  all  free  from  the  moulding  of  desire,  whose  actions  are 
burned  up  by  the  fire  of  wisdom,  he  is  called  a  Sage  by  the  spiritually  wise. 

Having  abandoned  all  attachment  to  the  fruit  of  action,  always  content, 
seeking  refuge  in  none,  although  doing  actions  he  is  not  doing  anjihing. 

Free  from  desire,  his  thoughts  controlled  by  the  Self,  having  abandoned  all 
attachment,  performing  action  by  the  body  alone,  lie  doth  not  commit  sin. 

Content  with  whatsoever  he  receiveth,  free  from  the  pairs  of  opposites, 
without  envy,  balanced  in  success  and  failure,  though  he  hath  acted  he  is  not 
bound ; 

For  with  attachment  dead,  harmonious,  his  thoughts  established  in  wisdom, 
his  works  sacrifices,  all  his  action  melts  awav.* 

Body  and  mind  work  out  their  full  activities ;  with  the  body  all 
bodily  action  is  performed,  with  the  mind  all  mental ;  but  the  Self 
remains  serene,  untroubled,  lending  not  of  its  eternal  essence  to  forge 
the  chains  of  time.  Right  action  is  never  neglected,  but  is  faithfully 
performed  to  the  limit  of  the  available  powers,  renunciation  of 
attachment  to  the  fruit  not  implying  any  sloth  or  carelessness  in 
acting : 

As  the  ignorant  act  from  attachment  to  action,  O  Bharata,  so  should  the 
wise  act  without  attachment,  desiring  the  maintenance  of  mankind. 

Let  no  wise  man  unsettle  the  mind  of  ignorant  people  attached  to  action; 
but  acting  in  harmony  (with  Me)  let  him  render  all  action  attractive.! 

The  man  who  reaches  this  state  of  **  inaction  in  action,"  has 
learned  the  secret  of  the  ceasing  of  Karma ;  he  destroys  by  knowledge 
the  action  he  has  generated  in  the  past,  he  burns  up  the  action  of 
the  present  by  devotion.     Then  it  is  that  he  attains  the  state  spoken 

•  Ibid.,  iv.  19-23.  t  Ibid.,  iii.  25,  26. 
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the  world  can  offer  Them.  There  is  no  knowledge  on  earth  They 
have  not ;  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  They  wield  not ;  there  is 
no  further  experience  that  might  enrich  Their  lives  ;  there  is 
nothing  that  the  world  can  give  Them  that  can  draw  Them  back  to 
birth.  And  yet  They  come,  because  a  Divine  compulsion  that  is 
from  within  and  not  from  without  sends  Them  to  the  earth — which 
otherwise  They  might  leave  for  ever — to  help  Their  brethren,  to 
labour  century  after  century,  millennium  after  millennium,  for  the  joy 
and  service  that  make  Their  love  and  peace  ineffable,  with  nothing 
that  the  earth  can  give  Them,  save  the  joy  of  seeing  other  Souls 
growing  into  their  likeness,  beginning  to  share  with  them  the  con- 
scious life  of  God. 

Collective  Karma. 

The  gathering  together  of  Souls  into  groups,  forming  families, 
castes,  nations,  races,  introduces  a  new  element  of  perplexity  into 
Karmic  results,  and  it  is  here  that  room  is  found  for  what  are  called 
"  accidents,"  as  well  as  for  the  adjustments  continually  being  made 
by  the  Lords  of  Karma.  It  appears  that  while  nothing  can  befall  a 
man  that  is  not  "in  his  Karma"  as  an  individual,  advantage  may  be 
taken  of,  say,  a  national  or  a  seismic  catastrophe  to  enable  him  to 
work  off  a  piece  of  bad  Karma  which  would  not  normally  have  fallen 
into  the  life-span  through  which  he  is  passing ;  it  appears — I  can 
only  speak  hereon  speculatively,  not  having  definite  knowledge  on 
this  point — as  though  sudden  death  could  not  strike  off  a  man's 
body  unless  he  owed  such  a  death  to  the  Law,  no  matter  into  what 
whirl  of  catastrophic  disaster  he  may  be  hurled  ;  he  would  be  what 
is  called  "  miraculously  preserved  "  amid  the  death  and  ruin  that 
swept  away  his  neighbours,  and  emerge  unharmed  from  tempest  or 
fiery  outbreak.  But  if  he  owed  a  life,  and  were  drawn  by  his 
national  or  family  Karma  within  the  area  of  such  a  disturbance, 
then,  although  such  sudden  death  had  not  been  woven  into  his 
Linga  Sharira  for  that  special  life,  no  active  interference  might  be 
made  for  his  preservation ;  special  care  would  be  taken  of  him 
afterwards  that  he  might  not  suffer  unduly  from  his  sudden  snatching 
out  of  earth-life,  but  he  would  be  allowed  to  pay  his  debt  on  the 
prising  of  such  an  opportunity,  brought  within  his  reach  by  the 
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lengths  of  the  Devachans  necessitated  by  diflferences  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  activity  during  the  earth-lives  spent  together — ^mem- 
bers of  a  family  may  be  scattered  and  may  not  meet  again  until  after 
several  incarnations.  Speaking  generally,  the  more  close  the  tie  in 
the  higher  regions  of  life,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  rebirth  in  a 
family  group.  Here  again  the  Karma  of  the  individual  is  affected 
by  the  interlinked  Karmas  of  his  family,  and  he  may  enjoy 
or  suffer  through  these  in  a  way  not  inherent  in  his  own  life- 
Karma,  and  so  receive  or  pay  Karmic  debts,  out-of-date,  as  we  may 
say.  So  far  as  the  personality  is  concerned,  this  seems  to  bring 
with  it  a  certain  balancing  up  or  compensation  in  Kdma-Loka  and 
Devachan,  in  order  that  complete  justice  may  be  done  even  to  the 
fleeting  personality. 

The  working  out  in  detail  of  collective  Karma  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  such  an  elementary  work  as  the  present  and 
far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  writer;  only  these  fragmentary 
hints  can  at  present  be  offered  to  the  student.  For  precise  under- 
standing a  long  study  of  individual  cases  would  be  necessary,  traced 
through  many  thousands  of  years.  Speculation  on  these  matters  is 
idle  ;  it  is  patient  observation  that  is  needed. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  aspect  of  collective  Karma  on 
which  some  word  may  fitly  be  said :  the  relation  between  men's 
thoughts  and  deeds  and  the  aspects  of  external  nature.  On  this 
obscure  subject  Mme.  Blavatsky  has  the  following : 

Following  Plato,  Aristotle  explained  that  the  term  (rTOL\€La  [elements]  was 
understood  only  as  meaning  the  incorporeal  principles  placed  at  each  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  our  cosmical  world,  to  supervise  them.  Thus,  no  more 
than  Christians  do  Pagans  adore  and  worship  the  Elements  and  the  (imaginary) 
cardinal  points,  but  the  **  Gods  "  that  respectively  rule  over  them.  For  the 
Church,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Sidereal  Beings,  Angels  and  Devils.  For  the 
Kabalist  and  Occultist  there  is  one  class,  and  neither  Occultist  nor  Kabalist 
makes  any  difference  between  the  **  Rectors  of  Light "  aad  the  "  Rectores 
Tenebrarum,"  or  Cosmocratores,  whom  the  Roman  Church  imagines  and 
discovers  in  the  "  Rectors  of  Light,"  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  is  called  by 
another  name  than  the  one  she  addresses  him  by.  It  is  not  the  Rector,  or 
Mahdrdjah,  who  punishes  or  rewards,  with  or  without  '*  God's  "  permission  or 
order,  but  man  himself — his  deeds,  or  Karma,  attracting  individually  and  col- 
lectively (as  in  the  case  of  whole  nations  sometimes)  every  kind  of  evil  and 
calamity.  We  produce  Causes^  and  these  awaken  the  corresponding  powers  in 
the  Sidereal  World,  which  are  magnetically  and  irresistibly  attracted  to — and 
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Conclusion. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  great  Law  of  Karma  and  of  its  work- 
ings, by  a  knowledge  of  which  a  man  may  accelerate  his  evolution, 
by  the  utilisation  of  which  a  man  may  free  himself  from  bondage, 
and  become,  long  ere  his  race  has  trodden  its  course,  one  of  the 
Helpers  and  Saviours  of  the  World.  A  deep  and  steady  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  this  Law  gives  to  life  an  immovable  serenity  and  a 
perfect  fearlessness :  nothing  can  touch  us  that  we  have  not  wrought, 
nothing  can  injure  us  that  we  have  not  merited.  And  as  everything 
that  we  have  sown  must  ripen  into  harvest  in  due  season,  and  must 
be  reaped,  it  is  idle  to  lament  over  the  reaping  when  it  is  painful ; 
it  may  as  well  be  done  now  as  at  any  future  time,  since  it  cannot  be 
evaded,  and,  once  done,  it  cannot  return  to  trouble  us  once  again. 
Painful  Karma  may  therefore  well  be  faced  with  a  joyful  heart,  as  a 
thing  to  be  gladly  worked  through  and  done  with  ;  it  is  better  to 
have  it  behind  us  than  before  us,  and  ever>'  debt  paid  leaves  us  with 
less  to  pay.  Would  that  the  world  knew  and  could  feel  the  strength 
that  comes  from  this  resting  on  the  Law.  Unfortunately  to  most  in  the 
Western  world  it  is  a  mere  chimaera,  and  even  among  Theosophists 
belief  in  Karma  is  more  an  intellectual  assent  than  a  living  and 
fniitful  conviction  in  the  light  of  which  the  life  is  lived.  The 
strength  of  a  belief,  says  Professor  Bain,  is  measured  by  its  influence 
on  conduct,  and  belief  in  Karma  ought  to  make  the  life  pure,  strong, 
serene,  and  glad.  Only  our  own  deeds  can  hinder  us ;  only  our  own 
will  can  fetter  us.  Once  let  men  recognise  this  truth,  and  the  hour  of 
their  liberation  has  struck.  Nature  cannot  enslave  the  Soul  that  by 
Wisdom  has  gained  Power,  and  uses  both  in  Love. 

Annik  Besant. 
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JAGANNATH. 

**  You  Europeans  know  nothing  of  Jagannath,"  said  my  friend 
Pandit  Anantacharya,  as  we  lay  in  our  long  chairs  on  the  flat  roof, 
in  the  glorious  tropical  moonlight.  **  Your  travellers  and  missionaries 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  the 
priests  and  devotees  of  that  horrible  worship — statements  which  were 
doubtless  intentionally  misleading.  Why,  I  have  actually  seen  in 
one  of  your  books  the  remark  that  the  cult  in  question  is  merely  a 
variety  of  that  of  Vishnu  !  Perhaps  long  ago  it  was,  but  for  centuries 
it  has  been  simply  the  worship  of  an  earth-spirit  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty description.  I  will  tell  you  the  true  story  of  the  matter. 
There  will  be  no  harm  in  my  doing  so,  for  if  you  repeat  it  no  one 
will  believe  you — unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  man  who  already  knows  all 
about  it,  and  he  will  at  once  deny  its  truth,  lest  the  ghastly  horror  of 
it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  from  which  it 
has  always  been  (and  always  will  be)  hidden  with  such  elaborate 
care.  Wildly  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Occidental  unbeliever, 
it  is  nevertheless  terribly  true,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  know. 

^*  To  make  my  story  intelligible  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Long  ago — long  before  what  you  acknowledge  as  history  begins — a 
mighty  convulsion  in  a  far-distant  continent  drove  away  from  their 
home  some  of  the  priests  of  the  old  Nature-religion,  and  after  wear>' 
wanderings  they  at  last  settled  down  at  the  spot  now  called  Jagannath. 
Their  power  over  the  elements,  which  for  many  years  they  used  only 
for  good,  gained  them  respect  and  fear  among  the  inhabitants ;  but 
as  the  ages  passed  on  their  successors  degenerated  into  utter  selfish- 
ness, and  their  college  became  a  mere  school  of  evil  magic.  At  last 
a  leader,  more  unscrupulous  or  more  daring  than  his  predecessors, 
succeeded  in  invoking  and  partially  subjugating  a  malignant  earth- 
spirit  of  terrible  power,  by  whose  assistance  he  committed  atrocities 
so  abominable  that  even  his  abandoned  followers  rose  against  him 
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and  assassinated  him.  But  though  they  could  slay  him  they  could 
not  dismiss  the  demon  he  had  raised,  and  it  carried  destruction  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  district,  so  that  the  affrighted  priests  knevr 
not  what  to  do.  Eventually  they  bethought  them  of  apphing  for 
aid  to  a  celebrated  magician  of  the  North,  whose  power  was  used 
always  for  purer  and  nobler  purposes  than  theirs  had  been.  After 
much  persuasion  he  consented,  not  for  their  sake  but  for  that  of  the 
helpless  populace  around,  to  do  what  was  now  possible  to  restrain 
the  e\*il  influence  so  recklessly  invoked.  But  bad  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done :  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  your  ideas,  the  laws 
of  magic  require  that  strict  justice  shall  be  shown  even  to  such  an 
entity  as  this.  All  that  was  found  possible  was  to  limit  the  e\nl — so 
to  arrange  matters  that  the  priests  might  make  a  kind  of  agreement 
with  the  fiend  that,  instead  of  indulging  in  promiscuous  destruction, 
it  should  be  satisfied  with  taking  such  lives  as  were  vohmtarily  yielded 
to  it ;  and  all  through  the  centuries  since  the  strange  wild  covenant 
then  made  has  been  duly  fulfilled. 

**  The  terms  of  the  treatv  will  be  unfolded  as  I  relate  to  vou  what 
it  is  that  really  happens  at  each  of  the  great  septennial  festivals  which 
have  ever  since  been  regularly  held  in  honour  of  the  so-called  god. 
First  comes  what  is  known  as  "  The  Dav  of  the  Wood.'  On  a  certain 
morning  a  vast  but  silent  crowd  assembles  before  daybreak  on  the 
sea-shore.  On  the  beach  the  priests  of  the  temple  are  grouped  round 
their  chief;  and  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  nearest  to  the  water, 
stand  two  doomed  men — the  priest  and  the  carpenter — doomed  by 
the  terms  of  that  terrible  compact.  For,  when  first  that  unholy 
agreement  was  made,  seven  families  of  the  hereditary'  priesthood  and 
seven  families  of  carpenters  <you  know  that  trades  also  are  hereditaiy 
with  us»  vowed  in  return  for  a  promise  of  temporal  prosperity — which 
has  always  been  honourably  kept — to  devote,  each  in  turn,  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  service  of  the  deity  at  the  septennial  festivals.  So 
the  two  who  have  been  chosen  for  the  dread  honour  on  this  occasion 
stand  apart,  regarded  with  awe  as  already  half-belonging  to  the 
realms  of  tlie  supernatural. 

**  As  the  sun  rises  from  the  ocean  all  eyes  are  eagerly  strained 
towards  the  eastern  horizon,  and  a  proud  man  is  he  who  first  catches 
sight  of  a  tiny  black  speck  far  out  at  sea  drawing  steadily  nearer  and 
nearer  to   the    awe-stricken  crowd  on   shore.     When    the    object 
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seven  years.  All  but  the  chosen  priest  then  retire  from  the  sanctuary , 
and  the  great  doors  which  shut  it  off  from  the  body  of  the  temple  are 
closed,  leaving  the  especial  minister  of  the  *  god  '  alone  to  perform 
the  mystic  rites  which  no  human  eye  but  his  may  see.  Exactly 
what  takes  place  within  those  closed  doors  no  one  has  ever  known — 
no  one  will  ever  know  ;  for  none  of  those  who  alone  could  tell  ever 
live  long  enough  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  awful  myster>'.  The  priests 
lie  prostrate  in  adoration  outside  the  doors  as  a  guard  of  honour  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  disturbance  ;  but  their  office  is  a  sinecure, 
for  no  native  of  India  could  be  bribed  to  enter  that  sanctuar>'  during 
the  Hour  of  Silence,  even  by  all  the  fabled  jewels  of  Golconda.  The 
vast  crowd  in  the  body  of  the  temple  remains  wrapped  in  the  most 
profound  stillness  until  the  hour  is  over,  when  the  high  priest  rises 
from  the  ground  and  with  reverent  awe  opens  the  great  doors  once 
more.  Not  the  faintest  sound  has  reached  the  listening  ears  with- 
out, yet  the  heavy  images  have  changed  places ;  the  new  ones  are  in 
position  on  the  platform,  while  the  older  ones  are  cast  aside  on  the 
ground,  and  beside  them  lies  the  priest,  speechless — dying.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  expires  always  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  and  never  yet  has  any  victim  been  able  to  indicate  by 
word  or  sign  the  nature  of  the  ordeal  through  which  he  has  passed. 
This  much  is  known — that  the  carpenter  is  instructed  w^hen  making 
the  idols  to  drill  a  long  cylindrical  hole  of  a  certain  given  diameter 
in  each  figure,  roughly  corresponding  in  location  to  the  spinal 
column  in  a  human  being,  and  tradition  whispers  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  doomed  priest  is  to  remove  something — something  that 
none  may  see  and  live — from  this  strange  receptacle  in  the  old 
images  to  a  corresponding  place  in  the  new  ones.  For  the  rest  the 
will  of  the  deity  is  said  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  its  devoted 
servant  the  ceremonial  which  has  to  be  carried  out. 

**  Meanwhile,  outside  the  temple,  all  has  been  prepared  for  the 
great  procession,  and  the  huge  wooden  car  of  the  deity  has  been 
dragged  to  the  door.  This  vehicle  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  rather 
difficult  to  describe  without  the  aid  of  a  picture  or  a  model.  The 
lower  part  of  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  immense  oblong  chest 
richly  carved  round  the  sides  with  figures  of  the  Gods,  each  in  its 
separate  shrine,  deeply  recessed  and  protected  by  beautifully  moulded 
pillars ;  and  upon  this  as  a  platform,  or  pedestal,  stands  a  colossal 
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of  them  as  a  willing  sacrince  to  their  sanguinary-  deity.  Your 
Government  thinks  it  has  put  an  end  to  all  that :  but  devotion  is  not 
to  be  wiped  out  by  an  edict,  and  perhaps,  in  one  way  or  another, 
Jagannath  gains  about  as  many  lives  as  he  ever  did.  The  covenant 
which  binds  him  not  to  slay  promiscuously  in  no  way  precludes  him 
from  accepting  life  voluntarily  offered  to  him,  or  even  from  endea- 
vouring to  inlluence  weak-minded  worshippers  to  immolate  them- 
selves at  his  shrine,  and  no  doubt  he  does  so  whenever  it  is  possible. 
"  A  weird  and  terrible  stor\-,  is  it  not  ?  But  many  strange  things 
happen  in  remote  comers  of  India  which  are  entirely  unsuspected 
by  the  ruling  race — things  which  would  be  to  them  quite  as  incon- 
ceivable as  is  this  studiouslv  accurate  account  of  the  festival  of 
Jagannath." 

C.  \V.  Leadbeater. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND   ITS  TEACHINGS. 

(Continued from  p,  6oJ 

IV.    The  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  treats  of 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  and  among  other  things 
records  the  symbols  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
instancing  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  rods  of  Jesse  and  Moses,  the  stretched 
out  hands  of  Moses  at  the  battle,  the  horns  of  the  Unicorn,  etc. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  most  noted  of  all  the  defenders  of  the 
faith,  TertuUian,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  we  find 
even  in  him  a  recognition  of  the  mystical  meanings  to  be  found 
in  the  apparently  clear  and  open  language  of  the  Bible.  Of  all  the 
Christian  writers  in  early  times  he  is  probably  the  most  materialis- 
tic, and  he  has  influenced  more  than  any  other  the  later  views  of 
future  life  (and  especially  the  future  life  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
region  of  the  tiny  universe  then  recognised,)  in  which  existence  was 
as  material  as  here  on  earth.  He  it  was  who  chuckled  over  the 
thought  of  seeing  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  vile  heretics  and  un- 
believers, receiving  the  reward  of  their  deeds  in  everlasting  fire. 
In  his  work  Against  Marcion^  he  writes  (Book  II.,  chap,  xix.) : 

**  I  purposely  abstain  from  touching  on  the  mysterious  senses  of 
the  law  considered  in  its  spiritual  and  prophetic  relation,  and  as 
abounding  in  types  of  almost  every  variety  and  sort." 

In  Book  III.,  chap,  xvi.,  he  takes  up  a  special  instance,  one 
which  has  afforded  food  for  more  symbolical  exposition  than  almost 
any  other  story  in  the  Bible,  **  When  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  is  not  his  old  name  then 
changed,  and  for  the  first  time  he  is  called  Joshua  (Jesus)  ?  .  .  . 
This,  then,  we  first  observe,  was  a  figure  of  Him  who  was  to  come. 
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For  inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  was  to  introduce  a  new  generation 
(because  we  are  born  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world)  into  the  pro- 
mised land  which  flows  with  milk  and  honey,  that  is,  into  the 
possession  of  eternal  life,  .  .  .  inasmuch,  too,  as  this  was  to  be 
brought  about  not  by  Moses,  that  is  to  say,  not  by  the  discipline  of 
the  law,  but  by  Joshua,  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  .  .  .  therefore, 
that  great  man,  who  was  ordained  as  a  type  of  this  myster>',  was 
actually  consecrated  with  the  figure  of  the  Lord's  own  name,  being 
called  Joshua.  This  name  Christ  Himself  even  then  testified  to  be 
His  own,  when  he  talked  with  Moses."  {Exod,^  xxiii.  20,  21.) 
Among  the  types  of  Christ  given  in  chap,  xviii.,  he  instances  Isaac, 
who  was  made  to  carr>'  the  wood  which  was  to  be  used  for  his  own 
sacrifice,  and  in  chap.  xxiv.  he  says : 

**  As  for  the  restoration  of  Judaea,  however,  which  even  the 
Jews  themselves,  induced  by  the  names  of  places  and  countries, 
hope  for  just  as  it  is  described,  it  would  be  tedious  to  state  at  length 
how  the  figurative  interpretation  is  spiritually  applicable  to  Christ 
and  His  Church,  and  to  the  character  and  fruits  thereof." 

In  his  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  he  considers  the  figurative 
senses  of  Scripture,  stating  that  they  have  their  foundation  in  actual 
fact,  and  speaking  evidently  against  the  tendency  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  allegory.     He  says,  speaking  of  the  prophecies : 

•*  In  truth,  all  are  not  figures,  but  there  are  also  literal  state- 
ments, nor  are  all  shadows  but  there  are  bodies  too ;  so  that  we 
have  prophecies  about  the  Lord  Himself  even,  which  are  clearer 
than  the  day." 

He  instances  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  sufferings  and 
miracles  of  Jesus,  which  are  literal  as  well  as  symbolical. 

**  Thus  then  [we  find  that]  the  allegorical  style  is  not  used  in 
all  parts  of  the  prophetic  record,  although  it  occasionally  occurs  in 
certain  portions  of  it." 

Turning  to  the  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian  School  we  find  the 
allegorical  method  in  its  most  complete  form,  and  there  are  some 
startling  statements  as  to  the  views  of  the  inspired  Scriptures  held  in 
the  Church,  views  which  even  at  this  day  would  be  regarded  as  very 
**  modern."  The  two  chief  sources  of  information  are  of  course 
Clement  and  Origen,  both  of  whom  studied  the  Scriptures  by  the 
key  of  symbolism,  and  regarded  the  teachings  so  obtained  as  the 
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Wherefore,  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  conceahnent,  the  tnily 
sacred  Word,  truly  divine  and  most  necessar>'  for  us,  deposited  in 
the  shrine  of  truth,  was  by  the  Eg\'ptians  indicated  by  what  were 
called  among  them  adyta^  and  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  veil.     Only 
the  consecrated — that  is,  those  devoted  to  God,  circumcised  in  the 
desires   of  the    passions   for  the   sake   of  love  to   that  which  is 
alone  divine — were    allowed    access    to    them.       For    Plato  also 
thought  it  not  lawful  for  *  the  impure  to  touch  the  pure.'  " 

"  Thence  the  prophecies  and  oracles  are  spoken  in  enigmas,  and 
the  mysteries  are  not  exhibited  incontinently  to  all  and  sundry,  but 
only  after  certain  puriiScations  and  previous  instructions." 

He  proceeds  to  consider  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  and  their 
mysteries,  with  the  symbolical  writing  they  employed.  Thence  he 
passes  again  to  the  Christian  mysteries  and  concludes : 

"*  According  to  the  grace,'  it  is  said,  *  given  to  me  as  a  wise 
master-builder,  I  have  laid  the  foundation.  And  another  buildeth 
on  it  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones.'  Such  is  the  gnostic  super- 
structure on  the  foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  *  the  stub- 
ble, and  the  wood,  and  the  hay,'  are  the  additions  of  heresies.  *  But 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.'  In  allusion  to 
the  gnostic  edifice  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  *  For 
I  desire  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  a  spiritual  gift,  that 
ye  may  be  established.'  It  was  impossible  that  gifts  of  this  sort 
could  be  written  without  disguise." 

In  chap.  ii.  of  the  same  Book,  he  gives  the  reader  a  clue  to  the 
opinions  held  in  those  times  as  to  the  nature  of  the  story  of 
creation.     He  says : 

**  Moses,  describing  allegorically  the  divine  prudence,  called  it 
the  tree  of  life  planted  in  Paradise ;  which  Paradise  may  be  the 
world  in  which  all  things  proceeding  from  creation  grow." 

In  the  next  Book,  Clement  grows  much  more  mystical,  and 
expounds  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  principles  of  numbers.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  repeat  at  length  the  peculiar  examples  given, 
but  the  following  extracts  show  the  method  applied,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  Barnabas,  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter.  Chapter  xi. 
of  Book  VI.  is  entitled  :  **  The  Mystical  Meanings  in  the  proportions 
of  Numbers,  Geometrical  Ratios,  and  Music."     It  proceeds  : 

**  As  then  in   astronomy  we  have  Abraham  as  an  instance,  so 
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light,  wind,  water,  air,  darkness,  iSre.  This  is  the  physical  Deca- 
logue of  the  heaven.'* 

The  Decalogue  of  the  earth  is  then  described. 

**  And  the  ark  which  held  them  will  then  be  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  human  things  and  wisdom. 

**  And  there  is  a  ten  in  man  himself;  the  five  senses,  and  the 
power  of  speech,  and  that  of  reproduction;  and  the  eighth  is  the 
spiritual  principle  communicated  at  his  creation  ;  and  the  ninth  the 
ruling  faculty  of  the  soul ;  and  tenth,  there  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  comes  to  him  through  faith." 

The  Commandments  are  then  taken  in  detail  and  explained  in 
a  more  or  less  mystical  manner.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the 
essay  on  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

**And  now  the  whole  world  of  creatures  born  alive,  and  things 
that  grow,  revolve  in  sevens.  The  first-born  princes  of  the  angels, 
who  have  the  greatest  power,  are  seven." 

To  find  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  symbolical  mode  of 
study,  we  must  seek  Origen,  who  represents  the  highest  stage  that 
Christian  scriptural  exposition  reached.  That  the  method  was  not 
the  chance  one  of  taking  a  story  and  fitting  a  preconceived  meaning 
to  it,  but  was  grounded  on  definite  teaching  and  mystical  tradition 
and  followed  rules  and  regulations,  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
and  the  doctrines  so  obtained  were  far  in  advance  of  those  commonly 
received  in  the  outer  Church.  In  the  preface  to  Dc  Pruicipiis^  he 
says  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  : 

**  Then,  finally,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  have  a  meaning  not  such  only  as  is  apparent  at  first 
sight,  but  also  another,  which  escapes  the  notice  of  most.  For  those 
[words]  which  are  written  are  the  forms  of  certain  mysteries,  and 
the  images  of  divine  things.  Respecting  which  there  is  one  opinion 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  that  the  whole  law  is  indeed  spiri- 
tual ;  but  that  the  spiritual  meaning  which  the  law  conveys  is  not 
known  to  all,  but  to  those  only  on  whom  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  bestowed  in  the  word  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

Later  on  he  enters  more  fully  into  his  ideas,  bringing  the  ever 
present  division  of  body,  soul  and  spirit  into  the  consideration  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  following  extracts  are  from  Book  IV., 
chap,  i. 
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and  *  spirit'  of  Scripture.  And  perhaps  on  this  account  the  water- 
vessels  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece  are  said  to  lie  for  the 
purification  of  the  Jews,  as  wc  read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John : 
the  expression  darkly  intimating,  with  respect  to  those  who  [are 
called]  by  the  apostle  *  Jews '  secretly,  that  they  are  purified  by  the 
word  of  Scripture,  receiving  sometimes  two  firkins,  /.^.,  so  to  speak, 
the  *  psychical '  and  *  spiritual '  senses  ;  and  sometimes  three  firkins, 
since  some  have,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  also  the 
*  corporeal '  sense,  which  is  capable  of  [producing]  edification.    .  .    . 

'*  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  have  to  sketch  what  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  marks  of  the  [true]  understanding  of  Scriptures. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  this  must  be  pointed  out,  that  the  object  of 
the  Spirit,  w-hich  by  the  providence  of  God,  through  the  Word  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  illuminated  the  ministers  of  truth, 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  was  especially  [the  communication]  of 
ineffable  mysteries  regarding  the  affairs  of  men  (now  by  men  I 
mean  those  souls  that  make  use  of  bodies),  in  order  that  he  who  is 
capable  of  instruction  may  by  investigation,  and  by  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  profundities  of  meaning  contained  in  the  words, 
become  a  participator  of  all  the  doctrines  of  his  counsel.     .     .     . 

**Now,  while  these  and  similar  objects  were  present  to  the 
Spirit,  who  enlightened  the  souls  of  the  holy  ministers  of  the  tnith, 
there  was  a  second  object,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  investigating  matters  so  important,  77s.,  to 
conceal  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  previously-mentioned  subjects, 
in  expressions  containing  a  narrative  which  conveyed  an  announce- 
ment regarding  the  things  of  the  visible  creation,  the  creation  of 
man,  and  the  successive  descendants  of  the  first  men  until  they 
became  numerous.  .  .  .  And  what  is  most  remarkable,  by  the 
history  of  wars,  and  of  the  victors,  and  the  vanquished,  certain 
mysteries  are  indicated  to  those  who  are  able  to  test  these  state- 
ments." 

Origen  claims  also  that  the  simple  sense  of  Scripture  is 
arranged  to  be  of  serv-ice  to  the  simple-minded,  in  that  it  gfives  them 
good  laws  and  rules  of  life,  and  interesting  histor>'  or  story,  suited 
for  the  elevation  of  their  minds  ;  but  he  then  somewhat  discounts 
the  value  of  the  literal  understanding  by  remarking  that  impossi- 
bilities and  absurdities  were  iutcutionallv  introduced. 
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with  the  same  kind  of  narratives ;  ^./.,  the  devil  leading  Jesus  up 
into  a  high  mountain  ;  in  order  to  show  Him  from  thence  the 
kingdoms  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  attentive  reader  may  notice  in  the  Gospels  innumerable 
other  passages  like  these,  so  that  he  will  be  convinced  that  in  the 
histories  that  are  literally  recorded,  circumstances  that  did  not  occur 
are  inserted.  .  .  .  For,  with  respect  to  Holy  Scripture,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  whole  of  it  has  a  *  spiritual,'  but  not  the  whole 
a  *  bodily '  meaning,  because  the  bodily  meaning  is  in  many  places 
proved  to  be  impossible." 

In  Contra  Celsum^  the  book  from  which  so  many  extracts  have 
been  made,  we  can  find  many  instances  of  interpretation  of  special 
passages  in  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  passage  in  /.  Corinthians^ 
XV.  3-8,  relating  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  Jesus,  he  hints  at 
doctrines  placed  beyond  the  reach  not  only  of  ordinary  believers,  but 
of  those  far  advanced  (Book  H.,  chap.  Ixiii.). 

"I  am  of  opinion  now  that  the  statements  in  this  passage  contain 
some  great  and  wonderful  mysteries,  which  are  beyond  the  grasp 
not  merely  of  the  great  multitude  of  ordinary  believers,  but  even  of 
those  who  are  far  advanced  [in  Christian  knowledge],  and  that  in 
them  the  reason  would  be  explained  why  He  did  not  show  Himself, 
after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
that  event.*' 

Much  more  striking  is  his  statement  in  Book  HI.,  chap,  xix., 
where,  after  comparing  the  Egyptian  mysteries  with  the  Christian, 
and  defending  the  latter  from  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  he  says  that 
**  we  unfold  the  narratives  concerning  Jesus  according  to  the  *  wisdom 
of  the  word,'  to  those  who  are  *  perfect '  in  Christianity."  A  signifi- 
cant declaration  is  this,  which  puts  a  very  different  aspect  upon  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Christ,  to  that  commonly  accepted.  That  there 
is  a  meaning  in  the  narratives  not  to  be  discovered  by  a  simple 
reading,  can  be  clearly  proved  by  all  who  will  compare  the  tales 
with  those  of  older  faiths  where  the  same  stories  are  told  and  some- 
times the  symbols  explained.  But  to  find  this  recognised  in  the 
Christian  Church,  when  its  dogmas,  if  literally  accepted,  depend  on 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  gospels,  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
many. 

In  chap,  xxi.,  the  private  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  doctrines 
concealed  from  superficial  readers  in  the  Gospels  are  referred  to. 
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Recognising  that  the  understanding  of  them  means  not  merely  a 
reading  of  the  words  and  a  learning  of  the  story,  but  also  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  symbolism,  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation 
between  Christianity  and  the  ** heathen"  beliefs,  and,  more  than 
that,  between  such  beliefs  and  facts  in  nature  will  be  clearly  seen. 

A.  M.  Glass. 

(To  be  canftnucd.) 
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Executive  Notice,  Theosophical  Society. 

President's  Office,  London. 
September  Tth,  1895. 

The  present  Executive  Notice  is  issued  to  remove  the  impression 
that  the  Theosophical  Society,  save  and  except  the  Branch  of  New 
York  (known  as  the  Ar>*an  Theosophical  Society  since  1886),  has  since 
1879  been  a  merely  de  facto  body  **  solely  the  result  of  growth,  and  not 
the  result  of  votes."  This  purely  fictitious  claim,  which  is  unsupported 
by  one  fact  of  history,  but  is  negatived  by  the  whole  documentary 
record  of  the  Society,  was  first  put  forth  at  the  Boston  Convention  of 
our  late  American  Section  on  April  26th,  1895.  The  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
recommends  me  to  adopt  this  view  as  the  correct  one.  I  left  Madras 
for  Europe  on  May  5th  and  landed  at  Marseilles  May  30th,  when  I 
received  Mr.  Judge's  letter,  with  the  first  news  of  the  Boston  "  Act  of 
Secession  "  and  this  pretended  historical  narrative.  Seeing  the  grave 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  if  I  passed  this  over  without 
denial,  and  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  clearest  proof  of  its  falsity, 
I  Wrote  at  once  to  the  Headquarters  at  Adyar  for  the  original  minute- 
book  of  the  Theosophical  Society  Council's  proceedings  to  be  sent  me  ; 
and  in  the  '*  Executive  Notice,"  issued  at  Zumarraga,  Spain,  on  June 
5th,  promised  to  publish  the  excerpts  which  bear  upon  this  question. 
The  book  came  to  London  while  I  was  absent  on  a  Continental  tour 
from  which  I  returned  this  morning,  and  I  now  redeem  my  promise. 

The  important  documents  are  two  reports  of  meetings  of  the 
Society.  The  first  is  both  written  and  signed  by  William  Q.  Judge, 
Recording  Secretary',  pro  tevi,,  the  other  is  written  by  Mr.  Judge  but 
signed  by  A.  Gustam,  Secretary.    They  read  as  follows ; 
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President  may  in  his  discretion  admit  suitable  persons  to  active  fellow- 
ship upon  their  application  in  writing  and  their  taking  the  oath  required 
of  candidates. 

^^  He  shall  also  have  full  power  and  discretion  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  do  such  things  as  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  it  represents, 

**  All  Bye-laws  inconsistent  with  the  above  are  hereby  repealed. 

•*  After  the  transaction  of  routine  business  the  Society  adjourned. 

"  (Signed)  A.  GusTAM, 
**  Secretary, 

''(Signed)  H.  S.  Olcott. 
"  President:' 


The  following  points  are  covered  in  the  above  two  documents  : 

1.  The  President  was  empowered  to  form  branches  in  all  parts  of 

the  world,  in  his  discretion  and  without  seeking  the  concur- 
rence or  endorsement  of  Council ; 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  were  suspended  during  the 

President's  pleasure ; 

3.  The  President  was  given  the  power  to  transfer  the  Society's 

Headquarters  to  any  foreign  country  in  which  he  might  fix 
his  residence :  no  one  in  particular  being  specified,  but  the 
Headquarters  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  President ; 

4.  Full  authority  was  given  the  President  to  appoint  competent 

persons  to  fill  executive  offices  and  to  admit  to  membership, 
without  recourse  to  Council  or  Society ; 

5.  Unrestricted  power  was  given  him  to  make  such  rules  and  re- 

gulations and  do  all  such  things  as  he  might  think  best  for 
the  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  movement  in  general, 
without  recourse  to  either  Council  or  Society ; 

6.  No  obligation  was  laid  upon  the  President  to  report  his  actions 

or  their  results  to  the  Council  or  Society  of  New  York  ; 

7.  All  existing  Bye-laws  in  conflict  with  the  full  exercise  of  these 

ample  functions  and  powers  by  the  President  were  suspended 
by  the  Resolution  of  July   i6th,   1877,     and  absolutely   re- 
pealed by  that  of  August  27th,  1878. 
Each  reader  of  this  document  will  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  motive  of  the  Boston  Resolutions  of  April  26th. 
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Indian  Section. 

Three  or  four  members  of  the  Calcutta  Lodge  are  popularising 
Theosophy  by  issuing  pamphlets  at  one  or  two  pice  each  (sixty-four 
pice  make  a  rupee).  They  hope  to  sell  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
a  month,  as  at  this  very  low  price  they  will  reach  the  masses.  The 
pamphlets  will,  of  course,  be  issued  in  the  vernacular. 

Rai  B.  K.  Laheri  has  been  delivering  two  courses  of  weekly  lec- 
tures at  Ludhiana  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdaj-s.  He  has  also  lectured 
in  Jallandar,  Amritsar,  Samrala,  Raikat  andTagraman  ;  this  well-loved 
pupil  of  H.  P.  B.*s  is  the  life  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  Punjab. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Biswas  is  holding  regular  meetings  ever>' evening  in  his  own 
house  to  teach  the  poor  and  uneducated,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
carr>'  spiritual  knowledge  among  the  school  students  and  the  Hindu 
women. 

At  Bellar>%  the  class  on  ethics  has  met  eight  times  during  the  past 
month,  and  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitd  are  also  held. 

At  Paramakuli,  the  Theosophical  Lodge  is  holding  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  the  religious  and  moral  class  opened  for  Hindu  boys  is  doing 
good  work. 

Dr.  English  writes  from  Adyar  that  the  Olcott  Free  School  (for 
Pariah  children)  has  passed  the  examination  and  is  doing  well.  Out 
of  fourteen  pupils  who  were  presented  twelve  passed — an  unusually 
large  percentage.  The  cooker\'  class  which  Colonel  Olcott  organised  is 
ver>-  successful,  the  children  being  now  able  to  prepare  food  satis- 
factorily. 

The  educational  movement  directed  by  our  Ceylon  colleagues 
moves  on  apace.  School  after  school  for  boys  and  girls  passes  the 
official  examination  and  is  registered  for  grant-in-aid.  The  Buddhist 
for  6th  September  last  notices  the  fact  that  the  Watddera  Girls'  School 
has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  aided  Schools.  Mr.  Bunltjens,  the 
General  Manager  of  Buddhist  Schools,  is  doing  admirabl}'. 

European  Section. 

The  President- Founder  has  visited  many  of  the  Lodges  on  the 
Continent  during  his  trip,  and  has  also  addressed  a  few  meeting^  of 
English  lodges,  but  unfortunately  inflammation  of  the  feet  prevented 
his  making  a  tour  of  the  Northern  branches,  as  had  been  proposed. 
His  visit  was  wound  up  with  a  reception  at  Headquarters,  offered  to 
him  by  the  Blavatsky  Lodge,  and  on  the  following  day,  October  8th, 
he  left  England  on  his  way  to  India. 

The  result  of  the  voting  of  the  Section  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
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well  of  the  progress  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  At  the  latter 
place  a  group  of  fifteen  students  are  about  to  apply  for  a  Lodge  charter. 
From  California  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  CliflFord,  who  are  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  Theosophical  work,  will  go  on  to  Montana,  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

Australasian  Section. 

The  month  that  has  elapsed  since  our  last  writing  has  been  charac- 
terised by  steady  progress  throughout  the  Section.  Members  in  out- 
lying branches  are  taking  new  interest  in  the  work  and,  stimulated  by 
the  suggestions  published  in  Theosophy  in  Australasia^  and  sent  out 
privately  from  Headquarters,  are  doing  much  to  push  forward  the 
cause  and  to  establish  helpful  intercommunication  between  branch  and 
branch.  The  Northern  lodges  are  particularly  active  in  this  respect, 
and  a  special  word  of  recognition  is  due  to  Bro.  Will.  Irwin. 

The  visit  of  the  Countess  Wachtmeister  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  hitherto  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Her  reception  at  Melbourne 
was  extremely  satisfactory.  Though  one  newspaper  at  first  adopted  an 
antagonistic  tone,  yet,  as  the  work  went  on  and  as  the  message  she 
brought  became  better  known,  that  tone  was  abandoned,  and  when  she 
started  for  Sydney,  after  two  months*  stay  in  the  "Marvellous  "  city,  she 
seems  to  have  left  behind  her  none  but  friends  among  press  and  public. 
The  stimulus  of  her  presence  bids  fair  to  have  permanent  effect  on  both 
the  Lodges. 

In  Sydney,  the  newspaper  press  has  greeted  her  most  favourably ; 
many  interviews,  character  sketches,  and  notices  have  appeared  in  the 
best  journals,  and  her  first  lecture  in  the  large  hall  of  the  School  of 
Arts,  on  **  Man  the  Master  of  his  own  Destiny,"  met  with  a  flattering 
reception. 

On  Saturday,  August  17th,  an** At  Home"  given  in  the  Branch 
Rooms,  42,  Margaret  Street,  was  well  attended  by  representatives  of 
every  class  of  society,  and  her  attendance  at  the  Sunday  evening  public 
meetings  of  the  Branch  drew  so  many  visitors  that  it  has  become 
necessary  largely  to  increase  the  seating  accommodation. 

On  Sunday,  August  i8th,  the  Countess  attended  at  the  newly 
formed  Dayspring  Branch,  Surrey  Hills,  Sydney,  accompanied  by  the 
General  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  presenting  the  Diplomas 
of  new  members,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Branch.  The  Countess  de- 
livered a  short,  but  very  impressive  address  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  comers,  and  Mr.  Staples  then  presented  each  with  his 
diploma,  and  read  the  Charter  to  the  Branch.     We  anticipate  a  pros- 
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perous  and  energetic  career  for  this  Centre  under  the  guidance  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  Messrs.  Harcus  and  Marks.  Many  of  the 
members  are  actively  associated  with  temperance  work. 

The  Sydney  members  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  visit 
from  Bro.  P.  D.  Khan  of  Bombay,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to  them  from 
Melbourne.  Our  brother  is  making  a  tour  through  all  the  colonies, 
and  is  able  to  give  much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
Zoroastrian  religion. 

Auckland,  N.Z, — The  various  branches  of  work  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  Lodge  are  flourishing  and  are  gradually  progressing. 
The  Secret  Doctrine  Class  on  Tuesday  night  may  be  regarded  as  a 
permanency,  and  the  Correspondence  Class  conducted  by  Miss  Edger, 
M.A.,  is  interesting.  It  is  a  means  of  intercourse  between  the  scattered 
members  throughout  the  colony,  and  the  centre  in  this  city.  During 
the  past  four  weeks  the  following  public  work  has  been  done.  On  July 
I2th,  at  the  open  Lodge  meeting,  S.  E.  Hughes  read  Dr.  Hartmann's  paper 
upon  '*  Theosophy  in  Divine  Wisdom  "  ;  on  July  19th,  Mrs.  Davy  read 
a  short  paper  upon  **  The  Astral  Light,"  which  was  followed  by  C.  W. 
Sanders  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Besant*s  paper  upon  **  The  Building  of 
the  Kosmos  " ;  on  Sunday  evening,  July  21st,  in  the  Masonic  Institute, 
Miss  L.  Edger,  M.A.,  lectured  upon  "The  Possibilities  of  Brotherhood  "; 
on  July  26th,  W.  H.  Draffin  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Purpose  of  Theo- 
sophy "  ;  on  August  2nd,  a  series  of  short  papers  was  read  upon  **  Here- 
dity and  Reincarnation"  by  W.  H.  Draffin,  S.  Stuart,  Miss  L.  G. 
Browne,  W.  Will  and  C.  W.  Sanders ;  on  Sunday  evening,  August  4th, 
in  the  Masonic  Institute,  Mrs.  Sara  Draffin  lectured  upon  "There  is  no 
Death." 
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PiSTIS-SOPHIA. 

Translated  by  E.  Amelineau.     [Paris:  Chamuel,  79,  Rue  du  Faubourg- 
Poissonniere;  1895.     Price,  frs.  7.50.] 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  bring  M.  Amelineau's  transla- 
tion of  this  famous  Gnostic  Gospel  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  There 
are  but  few  capable  Coptic  scholars  in  Europe,  and  of  these  Amelineau 
is  in  the  first  rank.  Prefixed  to  the  translation  is  an  Introduction  of 
xxxii.  pp.,  but  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  throw  light  on  the  obscuri- 
ties of  the  elaborate  system  of  Gnosis  set  forth  in  the  MS.  Some 
comparisons  with  the  system  of  Valentinus  are  made,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  system  of  the  Pistis-Sophia  bears  so  many  striking  resem- 
blances to  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  Gnostic  teachers,  that  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  school. 

At  last  we  have  a  thoroughly  reliable  translation  of  this,  the  most 
complete  and  precious  relic  of  the  Gnosis.  Schwartze's  Latin  transla- 
tion is  good  and  his  text  is  excellent ;  but  as  he  died  before  seeing  his 
work  through  the  press,  the  final  revision  was  left  to  Petermann,  and 
errors  necessarily  crept  in.  The  French  translation,  inexact  and 
mercilessly  bowdlerized,  in  Migne's  Dictionnaire  des  Apocryphes,  hardly 
deserves  mention.  As  yet  we  have  no  translation  in  German,  though 
as  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  in  1892,  brought  out  a  text,  translation,  and  com- 
mentary of  the  two  remaining  Bruce  MSS.  (**The  Books  of  leu**) — in 
this  running  a  neck-to-neck  race  with  Amelineau,  who  brought  his  out 
in  1 89 1 — we  may  expect  to  see  a  translation  before  long.  In  English 
nothing  has  been  done  except  the  translation  of  a  few  chapters  in 
C.  W.  King's  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  The  MS.  of  King*s  transla- 
tion still  exists,  but  his  literary  legatee,  owing  to  its  incomplete  state, 
will  not  consent  to  its  publication.  In  any  case  King's  translation  was 
from  Schwartze*s  Latin  translation,  and  not  direct  from  the  Coptic. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  years  either  to  see  King's  translation 
published  (in  fact,  I  volunteered  to  edit  it),  or  to  have  an  English 
translation  by  some  competent  Coptic  scholar,  but  no  one  apparently 
has  either  the  knowledge  or  stomach  for  the  task.  Therefore,  although 
I  have  no  love  for  translations  of  translations,  nevertheless  as  no  one 
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THE  THEOSOPHIST  (/Iciyar),  THE  VAHAN  (London), 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  12:— Colonel  Olcott  en-  Vol.  V,  No.  3: —The  Executive  Notice 

tertains  his  readers  in  Chap.  xii.  of  "Old  of  the  President- Founder  is  published  in 

Diary  Leaves  "  with  accounts  of  lectures  the  present  number,  and  is  followed  by 

and  disputes  in  Ceylon.   The  descriptions  the  usual  "  Activities."    The  Correspon- 

of  the  various  interpreters  are  very  amus-  dence  relating  to  Theosophical  Schools 

ing,  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  Eng-  is  continued  and  is  not  without  an  ele- 

lish  rendering  the  translations  sometimes  ment  of  humour.    An  "  Old  School  Boy  " 

rather   ludicrous,   as  when    the   phrase  requires,  besides ''Theosophic  churches, 

"Now  let  us  take  a £ase,"  was  passed  on  on    a  grand   scale   of  architecture  and 

to  the  poor  listeners  as  "  Now  let  us  take  ritual,"  a  clergy  of  Occultists,  and  some 

a  box."     "  Shilpa-Shistra "  is  an  article  other   modest    provisions.      The    "  En- 

on   ancient  architecture   in    India,   and  quirer"  treats  of  the  after-death  states, 

gives  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  and  the   reality  or  unreality  of  matter, 

that  art  in  early  times.    The  remainder  The  latter  question,  being  vague  and  ab- 

consists  of  a  large  number  of  short  papers  stract,  naturally  attracts  many  answers, 

on    "The    Parsi    Mukhtat    Ceremony,"  A. 

"  Ananda  Lahari,"  "  Plato^s  Theosophy,"  


"  A  Rajput  Sage,"  and  other  subjects,  and  XHE  SPHINX  {Bnmsunck). 

one  or  two  translations.  ^  ^^^  ^XI,  No.  1 16  :-Dr.  Goring  opens 

with  an  interesting  article  upon  Educa- 

THE  PATH  [New  York),  tion  for  the  Religious  Life,  followed  by 

Vol.  X,  No.  6:-Madame  Blavatsky's  ^  P^P^^  ^^"^  Ernst  Diestel  on  "Buddh- 
letters  in  this  issue  refer  mainly  to  her  >sni  and  Chnstianity."  An  excellent 
physical  troubles,  and  to  the  remarkable  translation  is  given  also  by  Ernst  Diestel 
cures  effected.  Dr.  Buck's  article  on  ^^  Mrs.  Besant's  lecture  on  "  Fire,"  pub- 
"  Mind  as  the  Theatre  of  Human  Evolu-  Wished  in  The  Building  of  the  Kosmos.  A 
tion  "  is  concluded.  "  The  Jewel  which  ^host  story  founded  on  the  Life  of  Adal- 
he  wore,"  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  mysti-  ^ert  Matkowsky  is  followed  by  an  article 
cal  allegory,  which  has  the  merit  of  ^om  Dr.  Goring  on  Matkowsky  as  a 
brevity.  The  remainder  of  the  number  literary  man.  There  is  also  a  poem  in 
includes  some  notes  on  the  Bhagavad  five  parts  by  LudwigKuhlenbeck,  entitled 
Gitd,  the  conclusion  of  "The  Nature  and  "  Manas."  Some  short  articles  treat  of 
Purpose  of  Devachan,"  and  "  Theosophy  different  subjects.  Dr.  Goring  has  de- 
»nd  Capital  Punishment,"  c^^ed  to  bring  out  a  German  translation 

At       of    the    English     books    dealing   with 
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ii  the  lectnre  oa  "  ladia  and  her  Sacrep 


A. 


AiCYA  BAL.\  B<jDHIN!  Madras. 
Vol  L  No.  S  .—The  article  on  Hin-'.ii 
rtl:;^:^^  laktrfr  a  verj-  peculiar  turn  in  thi> 
nais^jCT.  From  a  xtry  metaphysical 
#iiftMrrLation  the  anthor  suddenly  apostro- 
phises the  yoath  of  India,  and  endeavours 
ill  somevhat  hi^h-flo%rn  language  to 
impro-re  his  morals.  The  contents  also 
include  *•  Bhakti,  the  Stor?*  of  a  Hunter," 
a  short  paper  on  Benevolence,  two  re- 
prints and  some  short  stones  intended  to 
convey  moral  teachings. 


V.r.h 


as  a  worn 
give?>   a   man   a 


THE   LAMP  \T<yronto^. 

VoL  IL  No.  2: — Opens  with  an  article 
••The  Higher  Plagiarism,"  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  special  point.  It  is 
followed  by  -'Five  Minutes  on  Reincar- 
nation **  and  scripture  lessons.  A  short 
story  is  contributed  by  A.  G.  S.  Sm\-the, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  a  potato-plant- 
ing scheme  carrieil  on  by  the  Buffalo 
Theosophists. 


sins,  which,  committed  in  ooe  Kfe,  are 
followed  by  certain  efliects,  alK>  men- 
tioned, in  the  next.  The  proportion 
^<:tween  the  crime  an  I  the  punishment 
mil!  r.ot  rtn-o^imea-l  itself  to  Western 
inin  U.      An  i3»ult  to  a  Gam  results  in 

al'Using  sacred  stories 
bent  noac.  and  so  on. 
There  are  surely  some  valuable  tilings  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  not  yet  published,  and 
there  can  be  no  need  to  reproduce  the 
dregs.  Other  articles  are  given  on  Hindu 
teachings  which  contain  much  useful 
information. 

A. 


JOURN.\L    OF    THE    >L\HA-B6dHI 
SOCIETY  KCakutia). 

Vol.  IV.  No.   5:— The    result   of    the 

Mahi-Bodhi  Temple  case  is  published  in 

this   number.    The  rest  of  the  journal 

consists  of  notes  and   nem-s  relating  to 

current  events  and  quotations  from  other 

magazines    and    books   of    interest    to 

Budtihist  reaiiers. 

A. 


THE   BUDDHIST  ^Colombos. 

VoL  VII.  Nos.  28-32: — .\n  intnxluction 
to  the  Visuddhimagga  is  published,  which, 
we  presume,  \*-ill  appear  with  the  volume 
promise'L  Mrs.  Besant's  articles  on 
Karma  are  reprinte^l,  as  are  parts  of  **01d 
Diarj'  Leaves"  and  other  articles  from 
Lucifer  and  various  perio<licals. 


THE  THEOSOPHIC  THINKER 
{Madras), 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  31-35:— The  first  number 
is  noticeable  mainly  from  a  long  list  of 


OTHER   PrBLIC\TIONS. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Light;  The  Agnostic  Journal;  The 
.\merican  Department  of  Branch  Work 
paper;  The  Prasnottata^  the  Indian  Sec- 
tion Gazette,  containing  news  and  articles 
on  "  The  pilgrimage  of  the  Soul,"  .\depts 
.\nd  Kalpas:  The  Metaphysical  Magazine 
with  some  interesting  articles  on  the 
Veiianta  and  psychic  experiences;  La 
Estrella^  the  Spanish  Spiritualistic  paper ; 
Notes  and  Queries^  which  devotes  itself  to 
ver>'  heterodox  science  and  religious 
mysticism ;  Book-Sotes ;  The  Moslem 
World;  Ourselves;  The  Irish  Tkeoso- 
phist. 
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knowledge  of  Theosophy,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society.  And  among  those  who  joined  during  the  first  decade,  and 
are  working  prominently  in  the  Society,  we  have  Countess 
Wachtmeister,  labouring  in  Australia,  Bertram  Keightley,  General 
Secretary'  of  the  Indian  Section,  with  Upendranath  Basu  as  his 
assistant,  George  Mead,  General  Secretar\'  of  the  European  Section, 
with  C.  \V.  Lead  beater  assisting  him,  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley  and  Miss 
Cooper,  members  of  the  European  Headquarters  staff,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  who  hold  no  official  position.  Many  a  time 
during  these  twentv  vears  have  the  enemies  of  the  Societv  chanted 
its  requiem,  but  never  yet  has  that  requiem  sounded  over  a  corpse. 
And  to-day,  despite  the  desperate  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  slay 
the  Society  and  to  besmirch  its  leaders,  it  stands  firmer,  purer, 
stronger  than  ever,  and  enters  its  twenty-first  year  ^^-ith  never  a  jot  of 
sad  foreboding  in  its  heart,  but  strong  in  confidence  in  the  Masters 
who  created  it,  fearless  and  joyful  in  the  certainty-  of  final  \4ctory. 

Students  who  find  themselves  pressed  with  arguments  from 
Orientalists  that  Nirvana  means  annihilation,  will  find  useful 
evidence  to  the  contrary-  in  the  Uddmn*arga^  the  Northern  Buddhist 
version  of  the  Dhammapada^  translated  by  Mr.  Rockhill  from  the 
Tibetan.     In  chapter  xxxi,  on  Nirvana,  the  Buddha  teaches: 

21.  Bhixus,  the  uncreated,  the  invisible,  the  unmade,  the  elementary,  the 
unprodnced,  exist  (as  well  as)  the  created,  the  visible,  the  made,  the  conceivable, 
the  compound,  the  proiluced  ;  and  there  is  an  uninterrupted  connection  between 
the  two. 

22.  Bhixus,  if  the  uncreated,  the  invisible,  the  unmade,  the  elementary,  the 
unproduced.  was  nonentity.  I  could  not  say  that  the  result  of  their  connection 
from  cause  to  effect  with  the  created,  the  visible,  the  made,  the  compound,  the 
conceivable,  was  final  emancipation. 

zi.  Bhixus.  it  is  because  of  the  real  existence  of  the  uncreated,  the  inWsiblc, 
the  elementar\'.  the  unproduced.  that  I  say  that  the  result  of  their  connection 
from  cause  to  effect  with  the  createJ.  the  visible,  the  made,  the  compound,  the 
conceivable,  is  final  emancipation. 

24.  The  impermanency  of  the  created,  the  visible,  the  made,  the  pro- 
duced, the  compound,  the  great  torment  of  subjection  to  old  age,  death  and 
ignorance,  what  proceeds  from  the  cause  of  eatiii;:: ;  (all  this)  is  destroyed,  and 
there  is  found  no  dehght  in  it ;  this  is  the  essential  feature  of  final  emancipation. 
Then  there  will  be  no  doubts  and  scruples :  all  sources  of  suffering  will  be 
stopped,  and  one  ^^ill  have  the  happiness  of  the  peace  of  the  Sanskdra. 
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can  indirectly  be  inferred  by  watching  the  actions  of  animals. 
Further,  the  aura  of  an  animal  that  is  developing  the  germs  of 
mind  under  the  stimulating  rays  of  the  human  intellect  differs 
widely  from  that  of  an  animal  that  is  not  being  thus  individualized. 
But  of  course  the  scientists  of  the  day  scoff  at  any  psychical 
methods  of  investigation,  as  their  forerunners  scoffed  at  Galvani 
and  at  Mesmer.  Nevertheless  in  due  time  Wisdom  shall  be  justified 
of  her  children  once  more,  as  she  has  so  often  been  justified  in  the 
past.  I  must  add  a  word  of  gentle  protest,  in  passing,  against  one 
sentence  in  an  otherwise  sympathetic  article : 

All  we  really  know  is  about  dogs— cats  are  savages  :  tameable,  no  doubt,  but 
still  savages. 

The  writer  has  evidently  had  but  a  very  limited  experience 
with  regard  to  cats ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  reach,  one  may 
admit,  the  cat  having  a  certain  inborn  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence of  character  that  make  it  the  Stoic  among  animals,  together 
in  many  cases  with  a  royally  indifferent  acceptance  of  caresses, 
graciously  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  by  arched  back 
and  upward-reaching  tail.  But  those  who  can  penetrate  within  the 
wall  of  Stoicism  find  the  cat  to  be  a  pleasant  and  self-respecting 
companion,  and  playfully  humourous  withal,  though  not  so  all- 
forgiving  as  the  dog. 

•  The  Philistines  have  been  hugely  rejoicing  over  the  proofs 
that  Eusapia  Palladino  has  committed  frauds.  Prominent  among 
the  triumphant  materialists  are  of  course  the  Daily  Chronicle  (under 
its  new  editorship)  and  the  Wcslmipisler  Gazette.  The  exposure  is 
of  a  poor  kind  enough,  but  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who 
are  so  eager  to  prison  down  the  world  within  the  most  petty  and 
sordid  limits.  The  report  of  the  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  seems  decisive  on  the  question  of  frauds  having  been  com- 
mitted; indeed,  the  wonder  would  have  been,  if,  under  the  condi- 
tions, no  frauds  had  been  perpetrated.  For  we  have  the  assurance 
of  Dr.  Hodgson  (of  Coulomb  notoriety)  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  in  advance  that  frauds  would  be  committed,  and  his 
further  statement  that  he  practically  facilitated  their  commission. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  sapient  Dr.  Hodgson  that  a 
medium  is  a  medium  just  because  he  has  a  sensitive  organization 
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A  trained  acrobat  might  possibly  perform  such  a  feat,  but 
this  woman  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  preparing 
herself  since  childhood  for  the  deception  of  learned  men. 
Mr.  Maskelyne's  unsupported  inferences  as  to  how  things  might  be 
done — given  miraculous  strength  and  suppleness  and  adroitness  in 
the  medium,  and  miraculous  stupidity  and  dulness  of  observation  in 
the  sitters — will  probably  impose  on  the  public,  but  people  who  are  not 
drawn  away  from  the  real  point  by  the  usual  conjurer's  trick  of  attract- 
ing the  public  attention  by  **  patter,"  while  deceiving  their  senses  atan 
unobserved  point,  will  notice  how  much  he  infers  and  how  very 
little  he  saw.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Maskelyne's  record  which 
should  make  us  take  his  word  against  that  of  the  men  of  honour 
and  probity  who  have  testified  to  the  reality  of  Eusapia's  medium- 
ship,  and  those  who  have  observed  his  reckless  and  cruel  misrepre- 
sentations in  the  cases  of  others,  living  and  dead,  will  hesitate  to 
give  credence  to  his  latest  advertisement. 


»     * 


Mr.  lyodge  evidently  takes  a  different  view  of  Mr.  Maskelyne, 
and  gives  him  credit  for  good  intentions  and  open-mindedness,  a 
fact  which  shews  that  he  is  unaware  of  Mr.  Maskelyne's  previous 
exploits,  and  the  coarse  insults  he  is  fond  of  hurling  at  those  who 
know  anything  of  Occult  phenomena,  and  have  dared  to  express 
their  knowledge  without  first  seeking  his  tviprimatur.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Lodge  speaks  well  of  him,  it  is  right  to  mention  his  opinion,  for 
the  opinion  of  one  so  candid,  straightforward,  and  brave  will  have 
weight  with  the  public,  and  may  do  something  to  diminish  the  un- 
unpleasing  effects  caused  by  Mr.  Maskelyne's  periodical  self- 
delineations. 


«     « 


Science  Sif tings  gives  a  picture  of  a  ** prehistoric  giant"  dug  up 
near  San  Diego,  California.  The  giant  is  mummified,  and  attained 
during  his  life  the  respectable  height  of  nearly  nine  feet.  He  was 
an  Indian,  and  well  advanced  in  years.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
**  prehistoric"  does  not  seem  to  imply  much  in  the  way  of  antiquity, 
as  **  historical  records  of  the  part  of  California  where  it  was  found 
go  back  for  at  least  [!]  250  years,  and  they  make  no  mention  of  any 
man  of  gigantic  stature," 
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Calliope.  From  all  which  the  Orphic  theolog^sts  infer,  that  the 
particular  epithets  of  Bacchus  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
Muses,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  us  that  the  powers  of  the  Muses 
are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  with  the  nectar  of  divine  knowledge ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  consider  the  nine  Muses,  and  nine  Bac- 
chuses,  revolving  round  one  Apollo,  that  is  about  the  splendour 
of  one  invisible  Sun.'  The  greater  part  of  this  passage  is  preserved 
by  Gyraldus  in  his  Syntagma  dc  Musis^  and  by  Natales  Comes  in  his 
Mythology^  but  without  mentioning  the  original  author.  As  in  each 
of  the  celestial  spheres,  therefore,  the  soul  of  the  ruling  deity  is  of 
the  female,  and  the  intellect  is  of  the  male  characteristic,  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  the  Moon  is  called  in  this  hymn  *  female  and 
male '." 

The  above  information  is  of  exceeding  great  interest  as  will  be 
seen  by  casting  the  eye  over  the  following  table : 

TABLE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  AND  SPHERES  WITH  THEIR 

GODS   AND   SHAKTIS. 

APOLLO. 

The    SPI.ENDOUR    OF    THE    OnE    INVISIBI.E    SUN. 


EI.EMENTS 


Inerratic  Sphere 
[Reflection  of 
Empyrean] 


Planetary  Spheres 
[Reflection  of 
Ethereal] 


CO 


s 
C/2 


Fiery 


Aery 


Watery 


Earthy 


Spheres 


( Soul  of  the  World 
\  Eighth  Sphere 


/Saturnine 
Jovian 
Martial 

-  Solar 
Venereal 
Mercurial 
Lunar 


Bacchi 


Eribroniius 
Pericionius 


Aniphietus 

Sebasius 

Bassareus 

Trietericus 

Lysius 

Silenus 

Liknites 


Phanes 


Jove 


Ocean 


Pluto 


Muses 


Calliope 
Urania 


Polymnia 

Terpsichore 
,    Clio 

Melpomene 
I     Erato 

Euterpe 
I    Thalia 


Aurora 


Juno 


Tethys 


Proserpine 
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is  "  referred  to  the  emotion  or  passion,  the  *  fine  frenzy,'  implied  in 
the  verb  in  the  tisual  sense  *  strive  after '  (/ac/iows,  excited),  and  in  its 
derivatives,  among  which  are  counted  ftcuVco^a*,  be  in  a  frenzy,  fuivta, 
frenzy,  madness,  fuivris,  a  seer,  prophet,  etc."  {The  Century  DicHon^ 
aryy  sub  voc.).  We  prefer  the  word  ** inspiration"  instead  of 
"frenzy"  and  ** madness";  the  seers,  prophets,  poets,  sages,  and 
philosophers,  and  great  geniuses  of  the  world,  are  not  "mad" 
except  for  such  materialists  and  "  degenerates"  as  Max  Nordau. 

Nor  should  it  surprise  the  reader  to  find  Phanes  located  among 
the  material  Orbs  or  Spheres.  This  Phanes  is  the  manifested  mate- 
rial light,  which  has  Aurora,  the  Dawn,  for  spouse,  and  not  the  in- 
visible Phanes,  no^ric  or  intellectual  Light,  which  has  Night  for 
consort. 

The  Two  Creations. 

Another  idea  to  bear  in  mind,  in  studying  Orphic  cosmogony,  is 
that  there  are  two  creations,  one  intellectual  or  ideal,  and  the  other 
sensible  or  material.  This  idea  is  common  to  almost  all  the  great 
religions,  and  is  especially  worked  out  in  the  Hindu  Purslnas. 
These  creations  are,  in  Platonic  language,  called :  (a)  the  creation 
of  wholes,  and  (b)  the  creation  of  parts.  The  first  Fathers  of  wholes 
subsist  in  the  Nofe'tic  Order,  where  is  placed  the  ideal  Paternal  Cause; 
this  proceeds  through  the  Noeric  Order  to  the  Demiurgus,  the  last 
of  the  Order,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  the  **  Father  of  Gods  and  men  ";  whereas 
those  Powers  superior  to  Jupiter  are  **Gods  of  Gods."  The  King 
of  the  first  creation,  **  according  to  Orpheus,  is  called  by  the  blessed 
immortals  who  dwell  on  lofty  Olympus,  Phanes  Protogonus  [the 
First-born]."  (See  the  Scholia  of  Proclus  on  the  Cratylus  of  Plato ; 
Taylor,  Myst.  Hymns^  p.  i66.)  Olympus  is  the  Celestial  Arch  in  the 
Noetic-noe'ric  Order  (see  Chart),  and  is  the  same  as  the  Mount  Mem 
of  the  Hindus. 

And  so,  in  his  turn,  **  the  demiurgic  Zeus  establishes  two  Dia- 
cosmSf  one  the  celestial,  and  the  other  the  sub-celestial ;  for  which 
cause  the  theologist  [Orpheus]  says  that  his  sceptre  is  four  and 
twenty  measures,  since  he  rules  over  two  dodecads."  (Proclus  in 
Crat,^  p.  57  ;  quoted  by  lyobeck,  op,  cti,^  p.  517.)  And  so  also  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Tifmviis  (ii.  137),  he  says:  **  Phanes  establishes 
two  triads,  and  Zeus  two  dodecads." 

And  Kircher  {Prodrom.  Copt,^  pp.   173  and  275)  shows  plainly 
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or  Kings  in  the  system  (see  Proclus  on  the  Cratylus  of  Plato)  viz.^ 

(a)  Uranus  who  is  of  the  connective  (preservative)  order,  {p)  Saturn 
who  is  of  the  Titanic  (destructive)  order,  and  {c)  Jupiter  who  is  of 
the  demiurgic  (creative)  order.  Above  all  is  the  Great  Forefather 
Phanes  (the  Intellectual  Prajapati).  But  the  subject  can  be  worked 
out  infinitely,  and  so  we  must  hurry  on  to 

The  Quaternary. 

Hennias  writes  (in  Phcrdr.^  p.  137).  **  Phanes  is  a  tetrad,  as 
Orpheus  says,  *  with  four  eyes  gazing  on  every  side'."  Proclus  (in 
Ttm,y  V.  291),  gives  the  Holy  Four  as  Phanes,  Nox,  Uranus  and 
Saturn ;  and  in  the  same  book  (v.  303)  he  quotes  the  strange  phrase, 
from  some  ancient  source,  "  Phanes  whom  the  Blessed  Ones  called 

the   First-born  "    {ov  tc  ^aio/ra  irfHaroyovov  fUiKap€9  KtiAcov).      The   BlcSSCd 

Ones  must  surely  mean  the  ancient  Sages  or  Masters ;  but  this  is  by 
the  way.  This  is  the  Quaternar>^  in  the  Super-sensible  World,  the 
primary  creation ;  but  in  the  secondary-,  in  the  Sensible  World, 
Proclus  also  tells  us  (Comment,  on  CraL;  Taylor,  Mysf.  Hymns^  p. 
171) :  "The  Demiurgus  simply  imparts  to  all  things  life  (a)  divine, 

(b)  intellectual,  {c)  psychical,  and  (d)  that  which  is  divisible  about 
bodies."  And  then  he  adds  most  wisely :  "  No  one,  however,  should 
think  that  the  Gods  in  their  generations  of  secondary  natures,  are  di- 
minished ;  or  that  they  sustain  a  division  of  their  proper  essence  in 
giving  subsistence  to  things  subordinate ;  or  that  they  expose  their 
progeny  to  the  view,  externally  to  themselves,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  causes  of  mortal  offspring.  .  .  .  Nay,  but  abiding  in 
themselves,  they  produce  by  their  very  essence  posterior  natures, 
comprehend  on  all  sides  their  progeny,  and  supernally  perfect  the 
productions  and  energies  of  their  offspring." 

Their  essence  is  no  more  diminished  than  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
from  which  innumerable  lamps  may  be  lighted. 

Proclus  {ibid,^  p.  175)  also  speaks  of  four  intellects  or  minds: 
{a)  intelligible  and  occult  intellect  {yov%  vot/to?),  (^)  that  which  unfolds 
into  light  (^K</>avTopiK05  V0V9),  (f)  that  which  connectedly  contains 
((TvvcicTiKos  V0V9),  (d)  that  which  imparts  perfection  (rcXco-toi'pyo?  voCs) ; 
or  in  other  words,  {ci)  Phanes;  (]b)  Uranus,  Heaven;  (c)  Celestial 
Earth,  or  Prime  Matter;  and  {d)  the  Sub-Celestial  Arch. 

So  also  Rhea,  Intelligent  Life,  is  the  Mother  of  the  fourfold 
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the  Demiurgus  is  said  to  "  constitute  the  psychical  essences  in  con- 
junction with  the  Crater  "  (V.  xxxi.) — this  in  the  Sensible  World. 
Again,  "  the  Crater  is  the  peculiar  cause  of  souls,  and  is  co-arranged 
with  the  Demiurgus  and  filled  from  him,  but  fills  souls."  Thus  the 
Crater  is  called  the  **  fountain  of  souls,"  the  **  cause  of  souls " 
(c.  xxxi.).  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  God  born  from  the  Egg  and 
his  associate  deities. 

{To  be  continued^ 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
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on,  but  more  often  we  find  one  Path  or  the  other  specially  dealt  with 
in  their  teachings.  Nevertheless  what  they  one  and  all  taught  was 
Theosophy,  or  a  seeking  after  Divine  Wisdom,  whether  the  method 
they  pursued  was  the  scientific  or  the  devotional. 

Now  one  of  these  revivals  of  mysticism  took  place  in  France  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  was  subsequently  given 
the  name  of  Quietism.  Its  methods  were  founded  on  the  Devotional 
or  Heart  Doctrine,  and  connected  with  the  movement  we  find  but 
little  stress  laid  on  the  Scientific  or  Head  Doctrine.  Quietism  forms 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  Mystical  Christianity  :  its  aim  was 
to  unite  the  individual  consciousness  with  the  All-consciousness  or 
the  consciousness  of  God,  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  from  without,  and  by  focussing  it  on  the  inmost 
centre  by  the  destruction  of  the  personal  self,  thus  causing  the 
individual  to  vibrate  in  harmony  with  this  inmost  essence  of  his 
being,  and  consequently  to  be  in  a  state  of  harmony  with  the  essence 
and  root  of  all  things.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  as  a  Doctrine 
of  Devotion,  devotion  to  God,  recognising  God  as  being  the  spiritual 
essence  of  all,  and  through  this  devotion  compassion  for  all  created 
things.  With  regard  to  the  adherents  of  this  Quietist  School  of 
Mystical  Christianity,  there  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  definite 
organisation  and  no  membership.  There  was  no  idea  connected 
with  Quietism  which  ought  to  lead  its  followers  to  secede  from  the 
Church  ;  that  the  views  they  held  were  considered  unorthodox  is 
abundantly  shown  by  the  persecutions  their  leaders  underwent  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  but  they  themselves  always  maintained  that 
they  were  not  unorthodox,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  holding  the 
wide  and  undogmatic  views  they  did,  they  were  always  prepared  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  ruling  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  de- 
fenders of  orthodoxy  realised  the  situation  more  clearly  than  did  the 
Quietists,  and  recognised  that  the  Quietist  teachings  would,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  spread,  develop  into  a  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Church.  What  the  Quietists  themselves  sought  was  what  may  be 
called  a  revival  of  true  spirituality  in  the  Church.  This  Quietism, 
though  new  in  name,  was  no  new  thing  within  the  fold  of  the 
Church.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  taught  on  the  same  lines,  and  Santa 
Teresa  a  century  earlier  in  Spain  devoted  her  life  to  spreading  what 
later  became  known  as  Quietism. 
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taught  in  the  East  ages  before  her  time  and  before  the  Christian 
religion  had  arisen.  Now  with  a  view  of  having  some  rather  more 
precise  idea  of  what  Quietism  taught  regarding  this  inward  path 
towards  union,  let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  principal  points 
which  are  dwelt  on  at  some  length  in  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints^ 
bearing  in  mind  that  these  Maxims  were  compiled  by  Fenelon  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  Quietist  teaching,  and  were  published  by  him  to 
defend  Quietists  from  the  charge  of  heresy  which  was  being  levelled 
against  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  Church.  Fenelon's 
argument  all  through  is  that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  to  true 
Christianity  in  the  views  of  the  Quietists,  and  he  supports  his  con- 
tention that  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  true  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  quoting,  in  support  of  the  views  put  forward,  the  writings 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Francois  d' Amoi  and  many  others,  who 
in  times  past  had  testified  to  the  same  effect,  who  were  regarded  as 
the  very  comer-stones  of  Catholicism,  and  towards  whom  the  Church 
had  authoritatively  proclaimed  her  gratitude  and  reverence. 

Otway  Cuffe. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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he  goes  amongst  strangers,  he  is  quite  prepared  to  be  robbed  and 
cheated,  but  the  idea  that  any  one  could  wish  to  injure  him  ^for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  hurting  him,  without  obtaining  any  profit  thereby, 
is  one  which  it  takes  long  experience  to  drive  into  him,  and  much 
the  "Englishman  abroad"  gets  laughed  at  in  consequence.  With  the 
'  Celtic  races  it  is  otherwise.  When  the  French  arms  meet  with  a 
reverse,  the  first  cry  is  always,  **  We  have  been  betrayed  !  "  and  the 
ugly  scenes  of  popular  violence  upon  supposed  **  spies  "  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  are  only  examples  of  a  feeling  still  fully  alive.  But  to 
understand  how  a  man's  whole  life  may  be  darkened  by  the  idea  of 
"  enemies,"  you  must  go  to  the  Italians.  I  think  they  are  all  more 
or  less  possessed  with  it,  and  in  many  it  rises  to  positive  monomania. 
I  have  an  old  friend  of  that  nation  in  my  mind  in  saying  this,  as 
good,  holy,  learned,  and  wise  a  man  as  I  ever  knew,  beloved  by  every 
one,  superiors  and  equals  alike,  of  great  influence,  and  all  for  good  ; 
and  this  man  would  talk  to  me  by  the  hour  together  of  the  machina- 
tions of  his  **  enemies,"  and  his  wonderful  devices  to  frustrate  their 
imaginary  schemes.  Nothing  could  get  it  out  of  his  head  ;  it  drove 
him  from  his  Order,  and,  I  believe,  successively  from  his  priesthood, 
his  religion,  and  his  life.  Poor  dear  friend  !  he  never  really  Imd  an 
enemy  in  his  life,  and  yet  it  curiously  happens  that,  in  a  rather  wide 
and  diversified  experience,  this  is  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  have 
made  to  actually  knowing  how  a  man  feels  who  has.  That  experi- 
ence would,  however,  have  taught  me  little  had  I  been  very  much 
astonished  to  find  the  real  thing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
amongst  a  nucleus  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood;  to  feel  the  un- 
mistakable, almost  physically  painful  "aura"  of  liatred  in  various 
newspaper  letters  and  magazine  articles,  written  for  the  most  part 
by  persons  who  evidently  considered  themselves  rather  high  up  on 
the  Path  which  leads  to  the  Masters  of  Love !  "  Arter  all,"  as  a 
golden  sentence  of  Sam  Slick's  has  it — "arter  all,  there's  a  good 
deal  of  human  natur  in  man  !  " 

The  question  originally  in  dispute  is  already,  to  my  mind,  a 
matter  of  ancient  history.  Ever>'  one  concerned  has  by  this  time 
made  up  his  mind  upon  it  and  acted  upon  his  conviction.  As 
S.  Paul  says,  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
Whether  his  mind  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  ours  is  not  a 
serious  question,  so  long  as  mutual  love  remains  unbroken.     What 
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pleasure  to  the  full ;  if  the  realisation  that  our  pain  is  actually, 
really,  a  pleasure  to  him  does  not  waken  him  from  his  e\'il  dream, 
what  can  ? 

But  with  this  sorrow  is  mixed  no  thought  of  anger  on  our  side. 
The  stern  requirement  of  the  Good  Law  that  this  shall  be  so  is  no 
new  thing  in  the  West  any  more  than  in  the  East.  More  than 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago  a  Guru  in  the  Eg\'ptian  desert  bade  his 
disciple  "  revile  that  stone  and  beat  it  soundly ; "  and  the  youth 
obeyed.  **  What  did  it  say  to  you  ?  *'  was  the  next  question. 
'*  It  said  nothing."  And  the  Guru  answered  solemnly,  **  Unto  this 
perfection  must  thou  also  come."  Yet  this  is  but  the  first  step  on 
the  true  Way.  We  may  feel  pain  from  hatred,  but  never  one  jot  of 
fear  or  anger ;  for  there  never  can  be  in  all  the  three  worlds  hatred 
so  powerful,  so  terrible  but  we  can  sweep  it  all  away  and  transform 
it  by  the  might  of  the  great  flood  of  love  which  is  the  Light  of  the 
World.  Separately  we  may  indeed  be  too  weak  to  meet  its  cruel 
force ;  but  joined,  as  all  who  love  are,  to  the  great  movement  of  the 
world,  the  great  wheels  resistlessly  rolling  to  the  consummation 
when  the  Law  of  Love  shall  reign  king  of  all,  we  are  strong ;  and 
every  threatening  monster,  as  in  the  old  tale  of  the  Lord  Buddha, 
shall  change  before  us  to  a  harmless  dove.  Sooner  or  later  "  Love 
shall  have  its  way ; "  in  the  words  of  Robert  Browning : — 

Faithful  or  faithless,  sealing  up  the  sum 
Or  lavish  of  our  treasure,  thou  must  come 
Back  to  the  heart's  place  we  have  kept  for  thee — 

Only,  why  should  it  be  with  blame  at  all  ? 
Why  must  we,  'twixt  the  leaves  of  coronal, 
Set  any  kiss  of  pardon  on  thy  brow  ? 

Why,  indeed?     Look  to  it,  dear  "  friends  the  enemy !  " 

A.  A.  Wells. 
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positive  containing:  five  and  the  negative  four  niinnter  spots.  On 
raising  the  gaseous  atom  to  E  4,  the  falling  away  of  the  wall  sets 
free  the  six  contained  bodies,  and  both  the  balloon  and  the  egg 
round  themselves,  apparently  with  the  removal  of  their  propinquity, 
as  though  they  had  exercised  over  each  other  some  attractive 
influence.  The  smaller  bodies  within  the  egg — marked  q  on 
E  4 — are  not  on  one  plane,  and  those  within  ;/  and  o  form 
respectively  square-based  and  triangular-based  pyramids.  On  rais- 
ing all  these  bodies  to  E  3  we  find  the  walls  fall  away  as  usual, 
and  the  contents  of  each  **ceU"  are  set  free  :  /  of  E  4  contains  six 
small  bodies  marked  ^,  and  these  are  shewn  in  ^  of  E  3,  as  con- 
taining each  seven  little  bodies — marked  c — each  of  which  has 
within  it  two  ultimate  atoms  ;  the  long  form  of  /  E  4 — marked  / — 
appears  as  the  long  form  /  on  E  3,  and  this  has  three  pairs  of  smaller 
bodies  within  it,  /^  g  and  //,  containing  respectively  three,  four  and 
six  ultimate  atoms ;  ^  of  E  4,  with  its  seven  contained  particles,  ;//, 
has  these  particles  ;//  on  E  3,  each  showing  three  ultimate  atoms 
within  them ;  c  from  ;/  of  E  4  becomes  /*  of  E  3,  with  contained 
bodies,  ^,  shewing  two  ultimate  atoms  in  each ;  while  c^  from  o  of 
E  4  becomes  j  of  E  3,  each  having  three  smaller  bodies  within  it, 
^^,  with  two  ultimate  atoms  in  each.  On  E  2,  the  arrangement  of 
these  ultimate  atoms  is  shown,  and  the  pairs  /^,  g  and  //  are  seen 
with  the  lines  of  force  indicated  ;  the  triads  in  / — from  m  of  E  3 — 
are  similarly  shown,  and  the  duads  in  e  and  i^ — from  t  and/  of  E  3 — 
are  given  in  the  same  way.  When  all  these  bodies  are  raised  to  E  i, 
the  ultimate  physical  atoms  are  set  free,  identical,  of  course,  with 
that  previously  described.  Reckoning  up  the  number  of  ultimate 
physical  atoms  in  a  chemical  atom  of  nitrogen  we  find  they  amount 
to  261,  thus  divided  : 

62  +  bodies  with  2  ultimate  atoms,  62 
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AN  ASTRAL  EXPERIENCE. 

How  long  I  had  slept  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  a  moment — with 
the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning — I  passed  from  unconscious- 
ness to  complete  and  vivid  consciousness.  I  gave  a  quick  glance 
round  my  chamber ;  everything  was  visible  clearly  enough  in  the 
subdued  light  of  my  lamp,  turned  low  for  the  night ;  all  seemed  as 
usual — nothing  out  of  place,  nothing  to  account  in  any  way  for  that 
sudden  awakening.  But  the  next  moment  there  thrilled  through 
my  soul  the  well-known  voice  of  that  Guru  Whom  I  revere  and 
love  above  all  else  in  the  world.  It  uttered  but  one  word — 
"Come!";  but  ere  I  could  spring  from  my  couch  in  glad  obedience 
I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
describe  so  as  to  give  any  one  else  an  adequate  conception  of  it. 
Every  nerve  in  my  body  seemed  strained  to  the  breaking-point  by 
some  hitherto-unsuspected  force  within  ;  after  a  moment  of  excru- 
ciating pain  this  sensation  focussed  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  something  there  seemed  to  burst,  and — I  found  myself  float- 
ing in  the  air !  One  glance  I  cast  behind  me,  and  saw  myself — or 
my  body  rather — lying  as  if  soundly  asleep  upon  the  bed  ;  and  then 
I  soared  out  into  the  open  air. 

It  was  a  dark,  tempestuous  night,  and  lowering  clouds  were 
driving  rapidly  across  the  sky ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole 
air  were  full  of  living  creatures,  shadowy  and  indistinctly  seen 
through  the  darkness — creatures  like  wreaths  of  mist  or  smoke,  and 
yet  somehow  living  and  powerful — creatures  which  seemed  perpetu- 
ally rushing  towards  me  and  yet  retired  before  me  ;  but  I  swept  on 
unheeding. 

Not  far  from  my  house  flows  a  small  river,  and  towards  this  my 
flight  tended.  At  the  point  where  I  approached  it  there  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream  a  small  islet — ^little  more  than  a  sandbank, 
half-cpyer^d  when  the  water  is  high  ;  and  on  this  islet  I  alighted. 
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Not  invariably ;  for  example,  the  Manasaputras  who  descended 
to  lighten  our  darkness  in  this  Manvantara  were  certainly  not  pro- 
ducts of  the  evolution  of  the  Lunar  Chain  preceding  ours,  but 
came  from  quite  other  sources — some  of  them  from  the  glorified 
Adepts  of  the  Venus  chain,  some  from  the  great  Deva  Evolution. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  magnificent  possibilities  opening 
before  those  who  attain  Adeptship  during  this  present  Manvantara 
is  that  of  guiding  and  helping  the  backward  Egos  of  the  present 
evolution,  and,  after  it  is  over,  of  descending  perhaps  among  some 
other  humanity  at  a  still  earlier  stage  of  progress,  and  giving  it 
some  such  vivifying  impulse  as  was  supplied  to  us  by  the  action  of 
the  great  Lords  of  the  Flame. 


-I  ♦  • 


There  is  not  one  so  desolate,  not  one, 

Who  may  not  add  to  bliss,  or  lessen  woe ; 

And  this  is  man^s  vocation — and  reward  ! 

He  who,  when  morning  dawns,  resolves  to  add 

Something  to  others'  happiness,  shall  find 

A  thousand  sweet  occasions,  ere  the  day 

Sinks  to  its  final  close.     'Twere  wise  and  well 

To  say:  **  I  will  not  close  my  eyes  at  night 

Till  I  have  wrought  some  good  " — for  I  shall  find 

Means  infinite  in  their  abundance  ;  words 

Of  kindness,  thoughts  of  love,  and  deeds 

Courteous  and  beautiful,  are  virtues  all — 

All  smiled  on,  all  recorded  by  that  Power 

Which  out  of  mortal  wrecks  and  ruins,  saves 

Whatever  is  virtuous  ! 

7.  B.,  1829. 
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It  must  by  this  time  be  evident  that  even  from  this  bodily  brain 
alone  there  comes  enough  confusion  and  exaggeration  to  account 
for  many  of  the  dream  phenomena ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

2. — The  Ethertc  Brain,  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  part  of  the 
organism,  so  sensitive  to  every  influence  even  during  our  waking 
life,  must  be  still  more  susceptible  when  in  the  condition  of  sleep- 
When  examined  under  these  circumstances  by  a  clairvoyant,  streams 
of  thought  are  seen  to  be  constantly  sweeping  through  it — not  its 
own  thoughts  in  the  least,  for  it  has  of  itself  no  power  to  think — 
but  the  casual  thoughts  of  others  which  are  always  floating  round 
us.  Students  of  Occultism  are  well  aware  that  it  is  indeed  true 
that  **  thoughts  are  things,"  for  every  thought  impresses  itself  upon 
the  plastic  elemental  essence,  and  generates  a  temporary  living 
entity,  the  duration  of  whose  life  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the 
thought-impulse  given  to  it.  We  are,  as  it  were,  living  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean  of  other  men*s  thoughts,  and  whether  we  are 
awake  or  asleep  these  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  our 
etheric  brain.  So  long  as  we  ourselves  are  actively  thinking,  and 
therefore  keeping  our  etheric  brain  fully  employed,  it  is  practically 
impervious  to  this  continual  impingement  of  thought  from  without; 
but  the  moment  that  we  leave  it  idle  the  stream  of  inconsequent 
chaos  begins  to  pour  through  it.  Most  of  the  thoughts  sweep 
through  unassimilated  and  almost  unnoticed,  but  now  and  then  one 
comes  along  which  reawakens  some  vibration  to  which  the  etheric 
brain  is  accustomed ;  at  once  that  brain  seizes  upon  it,  intensifies  it, 
and  makes  it  its  own ;  that  thought  in  turn  suggests  another,  and 
so  a  whole  train  of  ideas  is  started,  until  eventually  it  also  fades 
away,  and  the  disconnected,  purposeless  stream  begins  flowing 
through  the  brain  again.  The  vast  majority  of  people,  if  they  will 
watch  what  they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their  thoughts  closely, 
will  find  that  they  are  very  largely  made  up  of  a  casual  stream  of 
this  sort — that  in  truth  they  are  not  their  thoughts  at  all,  but  simply 
the  cast-off*  fragments  of  other  people's.  For  the  ordinary  man 
seems  to  have  no  control  whatever  over  his  mind ;  he  hardly  ever 
knows  exactly  of  what  he  is  thinking  at  any  particular  moment,  or 
why  he  is  thinking  of  it ;  instead  of  directing  his  mind  to  some 
definite  point,  he  allows  it  to  run  riot  at  its  own  sweet  will,  or  lets  it 
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latter.  Its  power  of  locomotion  also  becomes  much  greater;  it 
can  travel  without  discomfort  to  considerable  distances  from  its 
physical  encasement,  and  can  bring  back  more  or  less  definite 
impressions  as  to  places  it  may  have  visited  and  people  it  may  have 
met.  In  any  case  this  kamic  body  is,  as  ever,  intensely  impression- 
able by  any  thought  or  suggestion  involving  desire,  though  in  some 
cases  the  desires  which  most  readily  awaken  a  response  in  it  may 
be  somewhat  higher  than  in  others. 

C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
( To  be  coftcluded.) 


Look  at  another  person  while  living ;  the  Soul  is  not  visible, 
only  the  body  which  it  animates.  Therefore,  merely  because  after 
death  the  Soul  is  not  visible  is  no  demonstration  that  it  does  not 
still  live.  The  condition  of  being  unseen  is  the  same  condition 
which  occurs  while  the  body  is  living,  so  that  intrinsically  there  is 
nothing  exceptional,  or  supernatural,  in  the  life  of  the  Soul  after 
death. 


My  Soul  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be,  dipped  in  time. 
Time  has  never  existed,  and  never  will ;  it  is  a  purely  artificial 
arrangement.  It  is  Eternity  now,  it  always  was  Eternity,  and  it 
always  will  be.  By  no  possible  means  could  I  get  into  time  if  I 
tried.  I  am  in  Eternity  now,  and  must  there  remain.  Haste  not, 
be  at  rest,  this  Now  is  Eternity.  Because  the  idea  of  time  has  left 
my  mind — if  it  ever  had  any  hold  upon  it — to  me  the  man  interred 
in  the  tumulus  is  living  now,  as  I  live.  We  are  both  in  Eternity. 
There  is  no  separation — no  past ;  Eternity,  the  Now,  is  continuous. 

Richard  Jeffries. 
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with  much  appearance  of  accuracy,  and  passages  even  are  given, 
with  very  distinct  statements  when  read  apart  from  their  context. 
If  such  evidence  is  reliable,  we  have  a  most  valuable  support  from 
the  Christian  standpoint  for  the  teaching  of  re-incarnation.  But, 
alas,  the  more  one  reads  of  the  authorities  cited,  the  more  mythical 
becomes  the  evidence.  It  is  not  clear  at  all  how  such  statements 
came  first  to  be  made,  or  who  was  originally  responsible  for  them. 
The  quotations  are  probably  slightly  distorted  passages  from  the 
writers  cited,  removed  from  the  context,  and  with  meanings  read 
into  them  that  would  almost  raise  their  authors  from  the  grave. 
From  such  a  small  beginning  great  things  grow.  The  first  little 
discoverj'  is  like  a  seed  sown  in  fruitful  soil,  and  once  finding  some 
possible  indication  of  the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation  in  one  writer,  it 
is  not  a  very  difficult  step  to  assume  it  as  a  generally-accepted 
belief,  and  then  proceed  to  argue  from  the  new  ground.  The  process 
is  a  familiar  one  in  many  other  branches  of  study. 

The  passages  quoted  in  such  books  as  Walker's  Re-incarnatton 
may,  of  course,  exist,  but  as  the  references  are  mere  vague  state- 
ments that  so-and-so  wrote  such  a  sentence,  and  as  the  said  writer 
was  probably  responsible  for  several  huge  volumes,  verification  is 
practically  impossible.  Moreover,  the  further  those  authors  are 
studied,  the  less  probable  does  it  appear  that  they  held  any  such 
belief,  or,  in  some  cases,  that  they  would  have  considered  it  com- 
patible with  Christian  teaching.  It  would  be  safer,  therefore,  to 
leave  all  such  statements  severely  alone,  until  something  like 
reasonable  evidence  is  available. 

But  while  one  must  dismiss  the  assertion  that  re-incarnation 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  the  analogous  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
can  be  put  aside.  Some  little  evidence  can  certainly  be  obtained  on 
this  point,  which  shows  that  the  belief,  if  not  general,  held  an 
important  place  in  the  minds  of  the  more  cultured  thinkers  ot 
Christianity.  The  borderland  between  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
and  the  idea  of  re-incarnation  is  not  a  well-defined  one.  Pre- 
existence  assumes  a  pre-natal  life  of  the  soul  in  some  form,  probably 
a  series  of  lives,  the  soul  passing  from  stage  to  stage.  This  is  prac- 
tically re-incarnation,  excepting  that  the  latter  generally  implies  the 
return  of  the  soul  to  life  in  a  body  on  this  earth  or  plane,  while  the 
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has  a  reasonable  meaning  apart  from  the  doctrine,  and  John  himself, 
in  John^  i.  21,  stated  that  he  was  not  Elias.  What  is  of  interest, 
however,  is  that  the  questioning  of  the  people  shows  a  belief  in  the 
return  of  the  soul  to  earth  to  carry  on  the  work  g^ven  to  it. 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  instance  is  that  of  the  cure  of  the  man 
blind  from  birth  {John^  ix.).  The  disciples  asked  Jesus  who  had 
sinned,  the  man's  parents  or  himself,  that  he  had  been  born  blind. 
This  enquiry  proved  the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  disciples  in  a 
previous  life  of  the  soul,  and  in  its  punishment  in  this  body  in 
consequence  of  former  sin.  This  doctrine  is  not  taken  as  doubtful 
in  any  way,  but  is  assumed  as  true,  and  Jesus  in  his  reply  evidently 
takes  it  for  granted,  for  he  merely  answers  the  direct  question  and 
does  not  correct  or  dispute  the  belief.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  anything  else  than  a  sanction  of  the  idea. 

We  have,  however,  not  only  traces  of  reincarnation  or  pre- 
existence  in  the  New  Testament^  but  also  indications  of  the  attain- 
ment of  what  the  Hindus  call  liberation,  the  release  from  the 
cycle  of  birth  and  death.  Only  by  the  aid  of  this  conception  can 
we  understand  the  passage  in  The  Revelation^  iii.,  12. 

**  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out." 

This  implies  that  the  soul  hitherto  has  proceeded  from  this 
divine  condition  into  lower  stages,  and  until  it  attains  this  permanent 
union  it  is  under  the  sway  of  the  lower  powers  which  cause  it  to 
**  go  out." 

In  the  Recognitions  of  Clement^  in  olden  times  attributed  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  the  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  but  in  later 
days  brought  down  to  a  period  some  century  or  two  after,  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  is  taught.  This  book  is  a 
narrative  of  the  time  of  Christ,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  record  of  the 
teachings  of  Peter  the  Apostle. 

In  book  i.  chap.  28,  the  following  passage  occurs,  relating  to 
the  creation : 

**  And  when,  after  this.  He  had  ordered  living  creatures  to  be 
produced  from  the  earth  and  the  waters.  He  made  Paradise,  which 
also  He  named  a  place  of  delights.  But  after  all  these  things  He 
made  man,  on  whose  account  He  had  prepared  all  things,  whose 
internal  species  (nature)  is  older  (than  the  world),  and  for  whose 
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are  here,  it  follows  that  she  never  existed  in  other  bodies,  nor  did 
things  of  which  she  has  no  knowledge,  nor  [once]  knew  things 
which  she  cannot  [now  mentally]  contemplate.  But,  as  each  one  01 
us  receives  his  body  through  the  skilful  working  of  God,  so  does  he 
also  possess  his  soul.  For  God  is  not  so  poor  or  destitute  in  re- 
sources that  He  cannot  confer  its  own  proper  soul  on  each  indi- 
vidual body,  even  as  he  gives  it  also  its  special  character." 

The  title  of  the  following  chapter  sufficiently  explains  his 
views :  "  Souls  can  be  recognised  in  the  separate  state,  and  are 
immortal,  although  they  once  had  a  beginning." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  along  with  Origen  and  probably  many 
others  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  taught  that  the  soul  proceeded 
from  a  divine  source  and  had  come  down  to  earth  from  various 
stages  in  a  higher  grade  of  life.  In  his  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen 
he  introduces  this  conception  : 

**  But  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  we,  who,  because 
destined  to  be  in  Him,  pre-existed  in  the  eye  of  God  before — we,  the 
rational  creatures  of  the  Word  of  God,  on  whose  account  we  date 

from  the  beginning ;  for  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word 

He,  who  is  in  Him  that  truly  is,  has  appeared  ;  for  the  Word  *  who 
was  with  God,'  and  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  has  appeared 
as  our  teacher.  The  Word,  who  in  the  beginning  bestowed  on  us 
life  as  Creator,  when  He  formed  us  taught  us  to  live  well  when  He 
appeared  as  our  teacher ;  that  as  God  He  might  conduct  us  to  the 
life  which  never  ends.  He  did  not  now  for  the  first  time  pity  us  for 
our  error ;  but  He  pitied  us  from  the  first,  from  the  beginning." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  fullest  treatment  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  former  states  is  to  be  found  in  Origen,  who  holds  to  it 
most  strongly,  defending  it,  however,  not  as  though  it  was  a  novel 
idea  in  Christianity,  but  a  regular  and  properly  established  belief. 
There  is  no  question  here  as  to  its  orthodoxy,  nor  evidently  is  there 
expected  any  opposition  from  orthodox  sources. 

The  first  passage  I  will  quote  is  from  Dc  Principits^  book  iii., 
chap.  5.  A  hint  is  given  of  a  great  scheme  ot  evolution,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  worked  out  in  detail,  and  differed 
in  no  essential  feature  from  the  teaching  to  be  found  at  the  root  of 
all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  : 

**  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion  that,  as  the  end  and  consummation 
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THEOSOPHICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Indian  Section. 

The  work  of  the  Vernacular  Section  is  making  some  progress  in 
Southern  India,  under  the  ever  loyal  direction  of  R.  Jagannathiah  of 
Bellar>'.  In  concert  with  A.  Nilakanta  Shastri  of  Cuddapah — who 
has  guaranteed  Rs.  300  a  year  towards  the  work — he  has  divided  the 
Cuddapah  District  into  three  circles,  with  three  travelling  lecturers, 
and  is  now  arranging  the  Bellary  District  in  like  manner.  T/tc 
Theosophic  Thinker  has  unfortunately  been  removed  to  Madras,  so  that 
it  is  now  divided  from  the  Bellar>'  work. 

Pandit  Cheda  Lai,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  is  not  able  to  continue 
his  work  at  the  Benares  Headquarters,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  right  hand.  A  kind  of  writer's  cramp  appears  to  have  set  in,  so 
that  he  cannot  carry  on  the  correspondence.  The  General  Secretar\' 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  secure  efficient  help,  and  the  Pandit's  disable- 
ment is  a  disappointment,  as  he  was  singularly  well-fitted  for  the  work. 

Ceylon  Letter. 

In  the  September  number  of  Lucifer  the  announcement  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  few  solid  rooms  for  the  Musaeus 
School  and  Orphanage,  was  made  in  **0n  the  Watch-Tower."  It  affi)rds 
me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  building  of  the  rooms  is  now  almost 
complete,  and  that  indefatigable  worker,  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  her  friends 
are  looking  forward  to  November  i5tli  to  occupy  the  rooms.  That  day 
will  be  the  anniversary  of  her  landing  in  Ceylon  four  years  ago. 
Working  hard  for  the  noble  cause  she  has  espoused,  amidst  all  manner 
of  trials  and  troubles,  this  bravc-souled  lady  has  succeeded  at  last  in 
finding  more  substantial  quarters  for  her  little  girls,  than  they  had 
under  a  palm-leaf  roof.  The  number  of  scholars  is  increasing  and 
admission  to  the  Orphanage  is  sought  with  pitiful  urgency,  but 
with  reluctance  Mrs.  Higgins  has  to  refuse  applications,  as  she  can  only 
support  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  strictest  economy  the  few 
orphans  she  has  already  taken  in  charge. 

Meetings  of  the  Hope  Lodge  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  after- 
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trying  to  save  his  life  by  running  away 
from  his  house  on  fire,  leaving  his  wife, 
children,  etc.,  to  shift  for  themselves.** 

A. 


THE  BUDDHIST  {Colombo). 

Vol.  VII,  Nos.  33-36: — These  numbers 
contain  reprints  of  "Old  Diary  Leaves** 
and  Mrs.  Besant*s  articles  on  **  Karma.*' 
"  Karma  and  Caste,**  deals  with  BrAh- 
minism  in  an  unfortunately  very  hostile 
manner,  and  shows  strong  prejudice 
against  the  Hindu  forms  of  worship. 

A. 


THE  LAMP  {Toroftto), 

Vol.  II,  Na  15  :— Opens  with  an  article 
on  *'The  Discover^'  of  Atlantis,**  giving 
some  of  the  ideas  of  I^e  Plongeon  and 
some  notes  on  the  Navajos  extracted  from 
an  American  journal. 

A. 


THE   THEOSOPHIC  GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol.  V,  No.  2 : — Opens  with  a  lecture 
on  "  Fire  **  by  D.  D.  Writer,  in  which  fire 
as  a  religious  symbol  is  considered,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Zoroastrianism. 
This  is  followed  by  a  short  article  on 
Hell,  and  one  on  "The  Theosophical 
Society  and  its  Traducers,"  written  from 
a  PArsi  standpoint.  Other  papers  and 
reprints  make  up  an  unusually  good 
number. 

A. 


OURSELVES  {London). 

Vol.  I,  No.  5  : — This  issue  shows  an  im- 
provement on  former  ones,  as,  with  one 
exception,  the  style  adopted  in  the  papers 
is  less  grandiose.  The  story  by  Mr. 
Jameson  describes  the  experiences  of  a 
materialistic  man,  who  dreamed  that  he 
had  entered  a  colony  of  ants  as  one  of 
them,  and  gives  the  results  of  his 
dream. 

A. 


JOURNAL    OF    THE     MAHA-BOdHI 
SOCIETY  {Calcutta). 

Vol.  IV,  No.  6: — A  long  account  is 
begun  of  the  Buddhi-GAya  case.  The 
remainder  of  the  journal  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  reports  of  lectures  on  Buddh- 
ism, by  Rhys  Davids,  and  a  sketch  of 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

A. 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  following :  Notes  and  Queries^ 
the  American  collection  of  various  infor- 
mation on  all  topics ;  Vegetarianism,  or 
The  Non-Flesh  Diet,  a  pamphlet  and  list 
of  recipes  by  Wilhelmine  J.  Hunt,  pub- 
lished in  Melbourne  ;  The  Philosophy  oj 
Life,  a  small  pamphlet  in  which  the 
"Philosophy"  is  explained  in  eight 
pages;  Menneskets  Syv  Ptincippery  a 
Swedish  translation  of  Mrs.  Besant*s 
Seven  Principles;  The  Sanmarga  Bodhini; 
The  Metaphysical  Magazine,  with  articles 
on  Initiation,  M&yA,  Psychic  Experiences 
and  other  subjects  of  interest ;  New  Eng- 
land Notes;  Book-Notes ;  Perils  of  Pretna- 
ture  Burial,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder. 


WoMR«'3  pRIifTIWO  SociBTY,  Limited,  66,  WhitcotnlJ  Street,  W.C, 
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friend  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  and  a  steadfast  Theosophist.  He  had  for 
years  suffered  from  the  heart-disease  which  finally  proved  fatal,  and 
was  very  feeble  when  I  was  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  During  all  the 
late  troubles  in  the  Society  he  stood  firmly  for  truth  and  honesty, 
and  the  Paris  Lodge  gave  no  uncertain  sound  in  the  day  of  battle. 
He  was  cremated,  as  a  good  Theosophist  should  be,  the  ceremony 
taking  place  at  the  cemetery  of  P^re  Lachaise.  May  he  pass  swiftly 
through  Kamaloka  to  the  land  where  all  is  well ! 

French  Theosophy  has  also  lost  the  help  given  to  it  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Duchesse  de  Pomar,  who  had  long  been  a  member  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  although  her  sympathies  were  far  more 
strongly  with  Spiritualism  than  wuth  Theosophy.  When  I  w^as  last 
in  Paris  I  lectured  in  the  beautiful  hall  she  had  built  within  her 
great  house,  where  she  gathered  round  her  a  more  or  less  interested 
fashionable  crowd.  Her  health  was  apparently  good  when  the 
President-Founder  saw  her  last  September,  and  her  departure  seems 
to  have  been  unexpected.    On  her,  too,  may  there  be  peace. 
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going  on,  should  generally  be  somewhat  confused.  Let  us  now 
with  these  thoughts  in  our  minds  see  how  the  diflferent  kinds  of 
dreams  usually  experienced  are  to  be  accounted  for. 

Dreams. 

1.  The  True  Vision. — This,  which  cannot  properly  be  classified 
as  a  dream  at  all,  is  a  case  where  the  Ego  either  sees  for  himself  upon 
a  higher  plane  of  nature,  or  has  impressed  upon  him  by  a  more 
advanced  entity,  some  fact  in  nature  which  it  is  important  for  him 
to  know,  or  perhaps  some  glorious  and  ennobling  vision  which 
encourages  and  strengthens  him.  Happy  is  the  man  to  whom  such 
vision  comes  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  its  way  through  all 
obstacles  and  fix  itself  firmly  in  his  waking  memory. 

2.  The  Prophetic  Dream. — This  also  we  must  attribute  to  the 
action  of  the  Ego,  who  either  foresees  for  himself  or  is  told  of  some 
future  event  for  which  he  wishes  to  prepare  his  lower  conscious- 
ness. Such  a  dream  may  be  of  any  degree  of  clearness  and 
accuracy,  according  to  the  power  of  the  Ego  to  assimilate  the  facts 
himself,  and,  having  done  so,  to  impress  them  upon  his  waking  brain. 

3.  The  Symbolical  Dream. — This,  too,  is  the  work  of  the  Ego, 
and  indeed  it  might  almost  be  defined  as  a  less  successful  variant  of 
the  preceding  class,  for  it  is  after  all  an  imperfectly  translated  effort 
on  his  part  to  convey  information  as  to  the  future. 

4.  The  Vivid  and  Co7i7iected  Dream. — This  is  sometimes  a  re- 
membrance, more  or  less  accurate,  of  a  real  astral  experience  which 
has  occurred  to  the  Ego  while  wandering  away  from  his  sleeping 
physical  body :  more  frequently,  perhaps,  it  is  the  dramatization  by 
that  Ego  either  of  the  impression  produced  by  some  trifling  physical 
sound  or  touch,  or  of  some  passing  idea  which  happens  to  strike 
him. 

5.  The  Con/used  Dream. — This,  which  is  by  far  the  commonest 
of  all,  may  be  caused,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  simply  a  more  or  less  perfect  recollection  of  a 
series  of  the  disconnected  pictures  and  impossible  transformations 
produced  by  the  senseless  automatic  action  of  the  physical  brain  :  it 
may  be  a  reproduction  of  the  stream  of  casual  thought  which  has 
been  pouring  through  the  etheric  brain  ;  if  sensual  images  of  any 
kind  enter  into  it,  it  is  due  to  the  ever-restless  tide  of  Kama,  pro- 
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to  inr^ieacss  frcd  its  rigper  triixipks :  so  ifter  the  =iaz: 
t2fte  fr  v«->kr   «'  this  scrym     azHi    the  eaiperitaetit  w:a>    .,.^. 


Ttrj  sio-w^Iy  2t>d  crygtzfly  to  evolve  oct  cf  hself  soetaes  of 
"s  pist  life  :  bet  vbes  the  szbneci  m^s  Again  Aro:isec,  the  resailt 
pcftcse^y  the  sszae — his  ineanocy  was  absolutely  blznk  as  to 
pet  before  htm,  thoogh  he  had  Siooie  vagt2e  Sdea  oc 
tiyi^ji»#^  of  socoe  emest  in  his  past.  This  subject  was  thee 
resEgned  as  hopeless*  it  being  fairly  evi-dent  that  the 
loo  iiltSe  dcv^opcc,  and  the  kimic  principle  tco  scrong,  to  give 
reascsoabSe  pmttbilrty  of  snccess.  Another  eScct  made  vith  the 
man  at  a  later  period  vas  not  qnite  so  ntter  a  i&ilnre,  the  scene 
pot  before  him  in  this  case  being  a  very  exciting  incident  irosn  the 
hanje£eld.  chases  as  being  pcobably  m<^e  likely  to  appeal  to  his 
type  <£  mind  than  the  landscape.  This  pidnie  mas  nndoabtedly 
received  by  this  undeveloped  Ego  vith  more  interest  than  the  ot2aeT« 


but  still  when  the  man  was  awakened  the  jossnc^  was  gone,  all 
that  remaitied  being  an  indiscind  idea  that  he  had  been 
but  where  or  why  he  had  qnite  fc^gotten. 

The  next  snb}ect  taken  was  a  person  of  mnch  high^- 
man  of  good  mocal  life,  edncated  and  intellectxiai.  with  bioiftd. 
I^iilanthropic  ideas  and  exalted  ambitions.  In  his  case  the  denser 
body  responded  instantaneonsly  to  the  water  test  by  a  very  reelect- 
able  picture  of  a  tremendoos  thnnderstorm,  and  that  in  mm,  reacting 
on  the  etheric  biain,  called  np   by  association  a  wh<^e  series  of 
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with  a  mantle  of  snow !  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  while  he 
was  drinking  in  with  deep  delight  the  loveliness  of  the  panorama 
spread  out  before  him,  he  suddenly  found  himself,  by  one  of  the 
rapid  transitions  so  frequent  in  dreams,  snowballing  with  boyhood's 
long-forgotten  companions  in  the  old  school-yard,  of  which  he  had 
not  thought  for  years. 

Surely  these  experiments  show  ver}'  clearly  how  the  remem- 
brance of  our  dreams  becomes  so  chaotic  and  inconsequent  as  it 
frequently  is.  Incidentally  they  also  explain  why  some  people,  in 
whom  the  Ego  is  undeveloped  and  Kama  is  strong,  never  dream  at 
all,  and  why  many  others  are  only  now  and  then  under  a  collocation 
of  favourable  circumstances  able  to  bring  back  a  confused  memory 
of  nocturnal  adventure;  and  we  see  further  from  them  that  if  a 
man  wishes  to  reap  in  his  waking  consciousness  the  benefit  of  what 
his  Ego  may  learn  during  sleep  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  acquire  control  over  his  thoughts,  to  subdue  his  kamic  nature, 
and  to  attune  his  mind  to  higher  things.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  form  during  waking  life  the  habit  of  sustained  and  con- 
centrated thought,  he  will  soon  find  that  the  advantage  he  gains 
thereby  is  not  limited  to  the  daytime  in  its  action.  Let  him  learn 
to  hold  his  mind  in  check — to  show  that  he  is  master  of  that  also , 
as  well  as  of  his  lower  passions ;  let  him  patiently  labour  to  acquire 
absolute  control  of  his  thoughts,  so  that  he  will  always  know 
exactly  what  he  is  thinking  about,  and  why ;  and  he  will  find  that 
his  etheric  brain,  trained  to  listen  only  to  the  promptings  of  the 
Ego,  will  remain  quiescent  when  not  in  use,  and  will  decline  to 
receive  and  respond  to  casual  currents  from  the  surrounding  ocean 
of  thought,  so  that  he  will  no  longer  be  impervious  to  influences 
from  the  less  material  planes,  where  insight  is  keener  and  judgment 
truer  than  they  can  ever  be  down  here. 

The  performance  of  a  very  elementary  act  of  magic  may  be  of 
assistance  to  some  people  in  this  training  of  the  etheric  brain.  The 
pictures  which  it  evolves  for  itself  when  the  thought-stream  from 
outside  is  shut  off  are  certainly  less  likely  altogether  to  prevent  the 
recollection  of  the  Ego's  experiences  than  is  the  tumultuous  rush  of 
the  thought-stream  itself;  so  the  exclusion  of  this  turbid  current, 
which  contains  so  much  more  evil  than  good,  is  of  itself  no  in- 
considerable step  towards  the  desired  end.     And  that  much  may  be 
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special  warrant  in  Scripture,  but  which  might  serve  as  a  convenient 
hypothesis.  Undoubtedly  the  older  form  of  transmigration  into 
animal  bodies  was  intensely  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling,  and  much 
of  the  scorn  and  contempt  poured  upon  the  idea  was  probably  due 
to  this  degraded  conception. 

A.  M.  Glass. 
(To  be  coftfinued.  J 


Sometimes  I  have  concentrated  myself,  and  driven  away  by 
continued  will  all  sense  of  outward  appearances,  looking  straight 
with  the  full  power  of  my  mind  inwards  on  myself.  I  find  **I" 
am  there;  an  ** I"  I  do  not  wholly  understand  or  know,  something 
is  there  distinct  from  earth  and  timber,  from  flesh  and  bones. 
Recognizing  it,  I  feel  on  the  margin  of  a  life  unknown,  very  near, 
almost  touching  it;  on  the  verge  of  powers  -which  if  I  could  grasp 
them  would  give  me  an  immense  breadth  of  existence,  and  ability  to 
execute  what  I  now  only  conceive ;  most  probably  of  far  more  than 
that.  To  see  that  "I"  is  to  know  that  I  am  surrounded  with 
immortal  things.  If,  when  I  die,  that  "I"  also  dies  and  becomes 
extinct,  still  even  then  I  have  had  the  exaltation  of  these  ideas. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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Egg]  illuminated  the  Earth  [the  First  Earth — or  Cosmos];  meaning 
that  this  Light  was  the  Light  which  burst  through  the  highest 
-rather  of  all — [and  not  the  sensible  light  that  we  see].  And  the 
names  of  it  Orpheus  heard  in  prophetic  vision,  and  declares  them  to 
be  Metis,  Phanes  and  Ericapaeus,  which  by  interpretation  are  Will, 
Light  and  Light-giver  [or  Consciousness,  Light,  and  Life];  adding 
that  these  three  divine  powers  of  names  are  the  one  power  and  one 
might  of  the  One  God,  whom  no  man  sees — and  from  his  power  all 
things  are  created,  both  incorporeal  principles,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  the  stars." 

The  deity  is  also  called  Protogonus,  the  First-born  (Lactantius, 
//w/.,  I.  V.  28),  and  Proclus  {Ttm.^  ii.  132)  quotes  a  verse  of 
Orpheus  in  which  he  is  named  Sweet  Love  (A^po^  "Eptos),  son  of  most 
beauteous -^ther ;  and  the  same  mystic  philosopher  {ThcoL  Plat.^ 
in.  XX.  161)  tells  us  that :  "  He  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Noetic 
Powers,  the  Noetic  Mind,  and. Radiant  Light,  which  amazes  the 
Noeric  Powers  and  causes  even  Father  [Zeus,  the  Demiurge]  to 
wonder."  And  Hermias  (in  Phcedr.^  p.  141)  quotes  the  lines  of 
Orpheus  which  describe  the  brilliancy  of  the  First-born :  **  And 
none  could  gaze  on  Phanes  with  their  eyes,  save  holy  Night  alone. 
The  others,  all,  amazed  beheld  the  sudden  Light  in  Space  (cV  aWipi), 
Such  was  the  light  which  streamed  from  Phanes'  deathless  fame." 

As  Metis  (the  Mahat  of  the  Vedantins),  Phanes  is  said  to  bear 
the  **  far-famed  seed  of  the  Gods  "  (Proc.  in  Cr^/.,  pp.  36,  52  ;  in 
Ttm.y  V.  303,  ii.  137 ;  Damascius,  p.  346). 

Of  the  three  aspects,  Phanes  is  said  to  be  the  **  father,"  Erica- 
pseus  the  **  power,"  and  Metis  the  **  intellect,"  in  Platonic  tenns 
(see  Damascius,  Qucest.^  p.  380).  Damascius  (p.  381)  further  describes 
this  Power  as  being  symbolized  by  Orpheus  as  **  a  God  without  a 
body,  with  golden  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  having  on  his  sides 
the  heads  of  bulls,  and  on  his  head  a  monstrous  dragon  with  the 
likeness  of  every  kind  of  wild  beast."  This  symbolism  is  more 
simply  given  in  the  same  passage  as  **a  dragon  with  the  heads 
of  a  bull  and  lion  and  in  the  midst  the  face  of  a  God,  with 
wings  on  the  shoulders."  This  was  the  symbol  of  Pan,  the  All- 
Father,  the  Universal  Creative  Power  or  absolute  ** Animal" — 
the  source  of  all  living  creatures.  And  Proclus  (in  7»//.,  iii.  130) 
writes  of  the  same  symbol :  **  The  first  God,  with  Orpheus,  bears 
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placable  Lightning-bolts,  and  the  comet-nursing  Breasts  of  the  all- 
fiery  might  of  father-born  Hecate  [Rhea]  .  .  .  and  the  Mighty 
Breath  beyond  the  Fiery  Poles." 

And  with  regard  to  the  three  Minds,  Proclus  writes  :  "  Again, 
every  intellect  (vovs)  either  abides,  and  is  then  intelligible  [noetic], 
as  being  better  than  motion;  or  it  is  moved,  and  is  then 
intellectual  [noSric];  or  it  is  both,  and  is  then  intelligible 
and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  [no^tic-no^ric].  The  first 
of  these  is  Phaues;  the  second,  which  is  alone  moved,  is 
Saturn ;  and  the  third,  which  is  both  moved  and  permanent,  is 
Heaven."  So  far  for  Saturn  among  the  Gods,  but  Saturn  is  also 
among  men ;  and  certain  of  the  early  races  of  mankind,  which 
follow  an  orderly  progression,  like  to  the  genera  of  the  Gods,  are 
said  in  their  turn  to  be  appropriately  ruled  over  by  Saturn.  Thus 
Lactantius  (I.  xiii.  ii) :  "Orpheus  tells  us  that  Saturn  also  reigned 
on  earth  and  among  men  — *  Saturn  ruled  first  over  men  on  earth.'" 
And  Proclus  (Scholium  ad  Hesiod.  Opp.  126) :  **  Orpheus  says  that 
Cronus  ruled  over  the  silver  race,  meaning  that,  according  to  the 
pure  [esoteric]  sense  of  the  word  (^cara  rbv  KoBapov  Xoyov),  those  who 
lived  a  *  silver  life ';  just  as  those  who  lived  according  to  the  [pure] 
mind  are  golden."  And  again,  commenting  on  v.  113,  "Orpheus 
says  that  the  hair  of  Cronus  was  ever  black ;  and  Plato  {P/nlebuSy 
270.  d),  that  men  in  the  Age  of  Cronus  cast  aside  old  age  and  were 
ever  young."  This  explains  why  the  seven  Titans  are  said  above  to 
be  "covered  with  hair."  And  also  in  his  Theology  of  Plato  (V.  x. 
264) :  "  Freedom  from  old  age  is  peculiar  to  this  order,  as  the  bar- 
barians [non-Greeks]  and  Orpheus  say.  For  the  latter  says  mysti- 
cally that  the  hair  on  Saturn's  face  was  ever  black,  and  never 
whitened  ....  *  they  lived  eternal  years,  with  pure  cheeks, 
and  lovely  fresh  locks,  nor  were  they  mingled  with  the  white  flower 
of  infirmity.' " 

And  thus  that  blessed  race  lived  in  the  happy  days  of  Father 
Saturn,  in  Elysian  Fields,  and  peaceful  Paradise,  "  and  all  who  had 
the  heart  to  keep  their  soul  from  every  sin,  essayed  the  Path  of 
Zeus,  to  Saturn's  Tower"  (Pindar,  O/.,  ii.  123) ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
became  perfect  and  ascending  to  the  Gods  by  the  Path,  "  which 
Zeus  commands  the  pious  to  tread,"  sat  them  down  in  Saturn's 
Tower  (Olympus,  Meru)  secure  from  sorrow  and  ignorance. 
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And  Plutarch  {Syfnp,^  VIII.  iv.  2)  says:  **The  plane-tree 
[phcenix]  is  the  longest  lived  of  all  trees,  as  Orpheus  somewhere 
bears  witness — *  a  living  being  like  to  the  leafy  branches  of  plane 
trees.' "  These  were  the  **  trees"  in  the  "  garden."  In  the  Puranas 
and  Upanishads,  in  the  books  of  the  Chaldseans  and  Jews,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Gnostics,  "trees"  were  the  glyphs  of  men,  and 
especially  of  men  perfected. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
(75?  be  contimied,) 


As  I  move  about  in  the  sunshine  I  feel  in  the  midst  of  the 
supernatural :  in  the  midst  of  immortal  things.  It  is  impossible  to 
wrest  the  mind  down  to  the  same  laws  that  rule  pieces  of  timber, 
water,  or  earth.  They  do  not  control  the  soul,  however  rigidly  they 
may  bind  matter. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  says  that  **  in  order  to  do  so,"  to  hear 
correctly,  **  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  possess  a  mind,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  equiltbrio^  that  is  to  say,  balanced  from  motives  of 
self  either  one  way  or  another." 

This  autobiography  of  Madame  de  Guyon  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  not  published,  until  after  her  death.  It  presents  lis 
with'a  marvellous  picture  of  absolute  devotion,  of  untiring  zeal  and 
patience  under  the  severest  trials  both  outward  and  inward ;  it  was 
indeed,  as  she  herself  described  it,  a  life  of  crucifixion,  and  the 
concluding  words  of  that  autobiography  give  us  the  keynote  of  her 
character,  and  are  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  her  convictions. 
She  prays  those  who  may  read  its  pages  **  not  to  let  themselves  feel 
embittered  against  those  who  by  a  zeal,  perhaps  too  bitter,  have 
carried  things  to  such  length  against  a  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
offered  no  resistance."  And  be  it  remembered  that  during  her  life 
there  was  hardly  any  weapon  her  enemies  had  not  used  both  against 
her  character  and  her  person,  in  order  to  ruin  her  reputation  and 
coerce  her  into  abjuring  her  views. 

In  its  pages  also  we  may  trace  how  in  the  midst  of  inner  trials 
of  all  descriptions,  of  ever  increasing  outward  persecutions,  she 
ever  retired  more  and  more  towards  the  centre  of  her  being,  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  storms  which  raged  without,  she 
sought  and  seemed  to  find  the  **  peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing." 

In  this  autobiography  also  we  find  Madame  de  Guyon  recording 
the  various  psychic  experiences  which  marked  her  inward  life — 
presentiments,  visions,  voices  unheard  by  others,  and  so  forth — 
phenomena  similar  to  those  which  are  continually  recorded  by  mystics 
as  accompanying  the  inner  life  of  the  soul.  We  find  her  also  at  one 
time  possessed  of  apparently  considerable  powers  of  healing,  and 
during  all  the  latter  years  of  her  career  continually  experiencing 
thought-communion  with  individuals  at  a  distance. 

As  to  her  works,  she  asserts  that  they  were  mostly  written 
by  her  unconsciously,  so  to  speak  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  she  sat 
down,  her  mind  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which 
she  was  about  to  write.  What  was  impressed  on  her  mind  she 
wrote  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what 
she  was  writing;  she  adds  that  on  re-reading  her  manuscript  she 
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these  words,  marking  the  end  of  the  stniggle  of  the  soul  towards 
re-union,  when  it  has  mastered  the  Four  Truths  and  has  entered 
the  Path : 

"Behold!  thou  hast  become  the  light,  thou  hast  become  the 
sound,  thou  art  thy  Master  and  thy  God.  Thou  art  Thyself  the 
object  of  thy  search — the  Voice  unbroken  that  resounds  throughout 
eternities,  exempt  from  change,  from  sin  exempt,  the  seven  sounds 
in  one,  the  Voice  of  the  Silence." 

Otway  Cuffe. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  ELIPHAS  LEVI. 

Translated  by  B.  K. 
{Coficluded  from  p,  76.) 

CLXII. 

The  number  nine  is  Jesod,  the  foundation  or  principle  of  existence, 
because  it  is  the  ternary  in  all  its  fecundity.  Jesod  is  also  the  founda- 
tion or  the  basis  of  all  truth,  i,e,,  the  criterium  of  certainty,  as  they  say 
in  the  schools,  for  it  is  a  triple  syllogism  in  three  terms  completely 
equilibrated  and  equilibrating  each  other ;  in  such  fashion  that  the 
minor  premise  and  the  conclusion  are  contained  in  the  major  premise, 
and  the  same  is  true  for  the  other  terms.  It  is  also  the  perfect  harmony 
of  reason  and  authority ;  reasonable  authority  proceeding  from 
authorised  reason — harmony  or  the  authority  of  reason  giving  the 
reason  of  authority — all  proceeds  from  this  fertile  root.  Nature  ruled  by 
the  numbers  again  gives  three  to  represent  God,  three  to  represent 
man,  three  to  represent  matter  conquered  by  man,  whose  modifications 
and  productions  are  contained  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Light  also  is 
three  times  triple :  light  of  glory  in  Aziluth,  Jezirah  and  Briah  ;  light 
of  life,  universal,  astral  and  magnetic ;  visible  light,  celestial,  terres- 
trial and  fiery.  Such  are  the  mysteries  of  Jesod,  which  we  shall  find 
again  and  again  in  all  that  exists  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ternarj-, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  the  compass  by  which  is  measured  the  existence 
of  all  beings.  Here  ends  the  analysis  of  the  numbers,  which  hence- 
forward begin  again,  going  from  ten  to  ten,  i,e,^  from  synthesis  to 
synthesis.  Here  end  our  studies  of  the  number  nine,  and  we  come  to 
the  ten,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

fanuary  jistf  iS6j, 

CLXIII. 

In  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  the  Master's  parables  ten  virgins 
are  spoken  of,  five  wise  and  five  foolish.  And  it  is  said  that  the  five 
foolish  virgins  having  gone  in  search  of  oil  came  too  late  to  the  gate 
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against  God  and  against  one's  neighbour :  all  this  comes  back  even- 
tually to  injustice,  or  the  sin  against  Justice  ;  because  we  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  neighbour  (etc.). 

[Letter  CLXVIII  is  purely  personal.] 

CLXIX. 

The  land  of  Canaan,  before  being  conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  was 
inhabited  by  the  children  of  the  giants,  /.^.,  by  the  heirs  of  the  colossal 
iniquities  of  the  old  world ;  iniquities  the  memory  of  which,  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Noah,  had  become  a  living  tradition  in  the  accursed 
race  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  the  profaner  of  his  father's  sleep. 

Among  these  new  Titans  of  impiety  were  reckoned  five  different 
races,  bearing  characteristic  names.  They  were :  the  Anakim,  the 
Nephilim,  the  Geburim,  the  Raphaim  and  the  Amalekites.  These  five 
names  signify : — 

Anakim  =  The  anarchists  or  the  sons  of  Belial ;  the  men  without 

law. 

Geburim  =  The  men  of  rigour  or  violence. 

Nephilim  =  The  voluptuous  or  effeminate. 

Raphaim  =  The  lazy  or  cowardly. 

Amalekites  =  The  aggressors,  because  they  were  the  first  to  attack 

the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  pentagram  of  perfection  with  the  five  letters 
which  form  the  name  of  Jehosuah,  Josuah  or  Jesus  their  conqueror, 
thus: 

Yod — the     father    and    supreme    master  ^ 

denied  by  the  anarchists. 

He — the  mother  or  merciful  Providence  /  \ 

denied  by  the  Geburim.  /      '• 

The  corresponding  He — nature  outraged    '     ''•.      /         \     ,*''' 

«  »  *  *' 

by  the  effeminate.  'r-.  A' 

Vau — creative   fecundity    giving   liberty  /    y''^ 

through  effort,  denied  and  outraged  by  the  /'*''  'nJ^ 

lazy  and  cowardly.  ^  ^ 

Schin — material  equilibrium  or  elementar}'  justice,  offended  by  the 
aggressors. 

Yod  is  the  manifestation  of  Keter  in  Tiphereth — the  first  He 
corresponds  to  Gedulah,  the  second  to  Geburah — Vau  corresponds  to 
Netsah  and  Schin  to  Hod.  The  angels  which  defend  them  are  the 
Kethesichim  or  the  Jodichim  led  by  Michael  (etc.). 

Febniary  20th ^  iS6^. 
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prove  that  such  unnatural  things  were  right  and  proper ;  and  this  in 
a  public  lecture-room.  Happily  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  were  there, 
and  washed  the  foul  speech  of  the  depraved  sophist  out  of  the  ears 
of  the  audience  with  the  fresh  pure  water  of  their  wisdom. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  of  elemental  possession — for  that 
is  what  it  is.     What  of  the  state  of  our  schools  ?    One  or  two  brave 
mothers  some  months  ago  tried   to  open  the  eyes  of    the  public 
and  throw  light  on  this  plague  spot,  in  the  columns  of   a   gfreat 
daily.     But  the  masters  of  our  public  schools  dare  not  speak  out. 
They  know  that  it  is  true ;   that  not  a  term  passes  without  the 
plague  breaking  out  like  a  pestilence.     From   the    great    public 
schools  downwards  the  same  sad    story  comes.     No  schoohnaster, 
no  doctor,  can  deny  it.     And  what  is  done  to  counteract  the  evil  ? 
Practically   nothing.     But  this   is   not  because   the  teachers    and 
guardians  of  the  young  are  dead   to  responsibility  or  supine  in 
their  duty.     Far  from  it.     To  me  it  has  been  a  sad  thing  to  see 
meetings  of  men  who  would  have  given  anything,  done  anything, 
to    check   the  evil,   yet  are  compelled  to  sit  paralyzed   in    utter 
helplessness,  knowing  neither  the  cause  nor  cure  of  such  unspeak- 
ableness.     What    do    they    know    of   possession    by    Incubi    and 
Succuboe,  and  all  the  horrors  of  ex-carnate  sensuality  glutting  itself 
by  proxy  ? 


«     * 


And  now  it  is  my  most  unpleasant  task  to  mention  another  phase 
of  depravity.  For  years  I  have  refrained,  fearing  that  the  ver>' 
mention  of  the  evil  would  only  give  it  strength  over  the  bankrupt 
wills  and  diseased  imaginations  of  modern  decadence.  It  is  indeed 
a  difficult  matter  to  say  whether  silence  or  speech  is  wiser ;  but 
since  our  press  is  daily  bringing  the  matter  to  public  notice,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  plain  utterance.  Doubtless  the  vast  majority  will 
be  incredulous  ;  for  how  can  one  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  has  buried  superstition,  as  it  fondly  imagines,  and 
fossilized  the  devil  into  an  interesting  specimen  of  theological 
archaeology — how  can  one  believe  that  Satan  has  his  avowed  and 
ardent  worshippers  ? 


Look  at  the  headlines  of  our  daily  papers — "  Modern  Devil- 
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shows  and  theatres,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  civilization.  And  therewith 
also  the  darkest  side  that  I  have  sketched  above,  incarnated  once 
more,  a  problem  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with. 

»     ♦ 
The  theosophists  of  antiquity  grappled  with  the  problem,  and 

by  explaining  the  causes  and  teaching  men  the  real  nature  of  the 

soul,  the  true  psychology  of  man,  the  laws  of  occult  nature,  and  the 

true  dignity  and  end  of  human  life,  showed  how  the  bonds  of  the 

senses  could  be  broken,  and  the  human  soul  set  free.    And  that  same 

theosophy,  nay,  those  same  theosophists,  some  of  them,  at  any  rate, 

are  at  their  task  again,  for  it  is  a  task  that  will  take  many  a  life  to 

accomplish.     The  purification  of  humanity  is  a  slow  and  painful 

process,  but  it  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  accomplished.     But 

this  purification  will  never  be  brought  about  by  mistaken  members 

of  the  Theosophical  Society  popularizing  treatises  on  sorcery  and 

Tantrika  literature,  and  dabbling  in  all  those  black  arts  and  strange 

insanities  that  the  real  theosophists  of  all  ages  have  unanimously 

condemned. 


* 
«     « 


By  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  I  have  cut  out  of  the  above 
article  the  titles  of  a  number  of  works  from  time  to  time  sent  in  for 
review,  and  now  hereabove  reviewed.  It  was  considered  inadvisable 
to  advertise  such  literature — in  fact,  some  of  my  most  respected 
friends  doubt  the  advisability  of  touching  the  subject  at  all  in  the 
pages  of  Lucifer  ;  but  Lucifer  was  founded  to  **  throw  light  on 
the  dark  places,"  and  thus,  though  with  much  reluctance,  discharges 
his  duty  by  the  hand  of 

G.  R.  S.  M. 


[Mr.  Sinnett  desires  to  correct  an  error  in  his  article  on  "  The 
Movements  of  the  Earth."  On  page  370,  line  18,  he  inadvertently 
wrote  **  so  many  thousand  miles  a  second,"  whereas  the  sentence 
should  of  course  read  **so  many  thousand  miles  an  hour."] 
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which  we  may  ultimately  reconcile  with  dynamical  principles  those 
great  changes  of  the  earth's  position  already  referred  to. 

Everyone  interested  in  astronomical  questions  will  have  been 
familiar,  from  the  days  of  Herschel's  Outlhus  downwards,  with  the 
fact  that  over  and  above  revolving  round  its  diurnal  axis,  the  earth, 
in  the  course  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  performs  a  third 
movement  which  has  loosely  been  described  as  a  conical  movement 
of  the  axis.  The  north  pole,  that  is  to  say,  points  at  different 
periods  of  time  to  different  places  in  the  northern  heavens,  tracing 
in  this  way  a  circle,  or  something  approximating  to  a  circle,  in  the 
sky,  so  that  the  pole  star  of  one  period  gradually  loses  its  claim  to 
that  distinction  in  favour  of  some  other.  There  will  be  a  time  when 
Vega  itself  will  be  a  better  guide  to  the  mariner  than  Polaris,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  astronomers  know 
what  star  has  been  the  pole  star  in  the  past  and  where  it  will  be 
found  at  corresponding  periods  in  the  future.  Much  interest  has 
attached  itself  to  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer's  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  orientation  of  the  pyramids,  and  no  doubt  popular  opinion, 
ever  ready  to  invest  science  with  a  greater  precision  of  know- 
ledge than  it  is  really  entitled  to  claim,  will  be  under  the  impression 
that  all  such  changes  can  be  foreseen  with  the  utmost  exactitude. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  conical  movement  of  the  earth's 
axis  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  those  which  can  be 
mapped  out  beforehand  with  certainty,  and  has  not  been  brought 
into  definite  relations  with  another  vast  series  of  imperfectly  under- 
stood perturbations  which  have  been  described  as  the  proper  motion 
of  the  fixed  stars.  The  theory  of  these  latter  perturbations  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  stars  are  actually  moving,  which  is  very  probably 
the  case,  although  it  does  not  really  follow  from  that  that  the 
observable  changes  in  their  places,  as  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  solar  system,  are  really  those  due  to  their  proper  motion 
rather  than  to  changes  in  the  position  of  the  platform  from  which 
they  are  observed. 

Hasty  critics,  following  conventional  lines  of  thinking,  will  per- 
haps regard  that  last  sentence  as  involving  an  absurdity.  It  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  point  before  we  go  any  further,  or  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  will  bring  us  at  a  later  stage 
into  entanglements  of  thought  which  can  now  perhaps  be  avoided. 
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him  in  such  a  way  that  each  side  of  it  will  show  him  stars  corres- 
ponding exactly  to  the  straightedge  which  he  might  hold  up  against 
them.  Without  having  the  astral  senses  developed  he  will  not  be 
able  to  look  at  the  whole  arch  at  the  same  moment,  but  say  there  is 
one  star  near  the  horizon,  another  20°  higher,  another  45°  higher. 
These  three  stars  will  appear  to  him  exactly  one  above  the  other  in 
a  perpendicular  line.  Now  let  him  in  imagination  suddenly  trans- 
plant himself  to  the  latitude  of  London  and  imagine  himself  looking 
again  at  these  three  stars.  That  which  was  formerly  the  zenith  star 
of  the  arch  will  now  be  about  38'^  from  the  horizon ;  the  whole 
series  will  describe  a  curve  in  the  heavens  and  the  three  stars  to 
which  attention  has  especially  been  attracted  will  no  longer  lie 
along  one  straight  edge,  but  the  middle  one  will  be  distinctly  above 
the  edge  which  joins  the  external  two.  The  fact  that  this  will  be 
so  does  not  require  proof.  It  is  involved  in  the  obvious  condition 
of  things,  that  the  central  line  of  the  equinoctial  as  regarded  from 
any  high  latitude  must  describe  a  curve,  and  that  means  that  no 
three  points  along  that  curve  can  lie  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  from  the  equinoctial  point  on  the  equator  such  points 
do  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 

This  kind  of  change  in  the  apparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars 
all  over  the  sky  is  liable  to  take  place  in  connection  with  great 
changes  in  the  axial  position  of  the  earth,  and  a  good  many  such 
changes  have  been  shown  by  General  Drayson  to  be  mistaken  for 
proper  motions  of  the  stars  which  they  aflFect.  He  has  detected  the 
precise  nature  of  the  curve  described  in  the  heavens  by  the  axis  of 
the  earth  as  it  goes  through  the  evolution  loosely  called  its  conical 
movement.  This  is  not  really  a  conical  movement  at  all,  but  the 
exact  appreciation  of  the  curve  described  enables  those  who  use 
General  Drayson's  formulae  to  define  beforehand  with  entire  exacti- 
tude the  so-called  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  which  is  the  nightly  work  of  government  observatories  all 
over  the  world. 

The  public  at  large  will  not  readily  believe  that  astronomers  can 
be  mistaken  about  any  phenomenon  having  to  do  with  the  sky,  but 
the  sources  of  error  in  this  case  are  curiously  disguised,  and  I  hope 
to  bring  them  into  view  by  degrees.     The  state  of  the  case  will  be 
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Sphere,  the  diurnal  axis  will  lean  outwards  in  the  position  in  which 
an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  is  generally  set,  while  the  axis  of 
second  rotation  will  lean  a  little  inwards  from  the  perpendicular, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  globe.  With  a  model  so  con- 
structed, it  will  be  obvious  that  we  can  either  make  the  inner  ring 
revolve  on  its  pivots  inside  the  outer  one,  or  make  the  globe  itself 
revolve  on  its  pivots  inside  the  inner  ring,  and  having  tried  these 
two  movements  separately,  we  can  then  without  the  least  difficulty 
set  them  going  together,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  double  movement  of  the  earth  according  to  the  Dray- 
sonian  theorj'.  Underneath  the  pivots  connecting  the  two  rings  a 
parallel  of  latitude  2g^  degrees  from  the  pole  will  be  continually 
passing,  and  that  parallel  of  latitude,  rather  than  any  one  point 
upon  it,  represents  the  position  of  the  axis  of  second  rotation. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  plainly  that,  as  the  second  rotation  is 
accomplished,  the  diurnal  axis  varies  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  so  that  at  one  time  it  is  6  degrees  nearer  the  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  at  another  6  degrees  nearer  the  horizontal 
position  than  at  present.  I  am  here  trying  to  simplify  the  state- 
ment by  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  this  moment  precisely 
at  the  mid -way  point  of  this  periodic  change,  but  that  is  a  detail 
which  persons  interested  in  the  question  can  study  at  their  leisure, 
in  more  detailed  writings  on  this  subject. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  very  curious  effect  of 
this  movement  on  the  zenith  of  different  places  on  the  earth's 
surface.  The  zenith  of  course  is  that  point  on  the  surface  exactly 
overhead  at  any  given  spot,  and  the  zenith  of  the  pole  itself  will  be 
seen  to  describe  an  exact  circle  round  the  pole  of  second  rotation ; 
not  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  as  it  would  do  if  the  movement 
under  consideration  were  truly  a  conical  movement  of  the  earth's 
axis,  in  accordance  with  the  language  generally  employed.  But 
there  is  no  other  zenith,  except  that  of  the  pole  itself,  which  describes 
an  exact  circle ;  every  other  zenith  describes  a  more  or  less  compli- 
cated curve,  and  all  zeniths  between  the  pole  of  second  rotation  and 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  other  zeniths  move,  in  consequence  of  this  second  rotation. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  every  calculation  concerning  the  apparent  place 
^  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens  is  based  upon  an  observation  taken 
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differences  have  been  claimed  as  proof  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  whereas  the  slightly  different  course  actually  traced  by  the 
pole  explains  many  of  these  discrepancies.  One  conclusion  at  all 
events  may  be  regarded  as  certain — that  the  effect  on  the  position  of 
the  zenith  at  any  given  place  of  such  a  motion  of  the  earth  as 
General  Drayson  affirms  to  take  place,  would  give  rise  to  apparent 
changes  in  the  declination  of  stars,  the  treatment  of  which  as  proper 
motions  would  be  altogether  fallacious. 

Now  we  come  to  the  application  of  the  Draysonian  theory  to  the 
actual  facts  of  observation.  On  the  basis  of  an  assumption  that  the 
earth  does  perform  the  movement  which  he  calls  the  second  rotation, 
General  Drayson  has  prepared  formulae  by  means  of  which  the 
progressive  changes  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  fixed  stars  can 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  one  observation  concerning  their 
apparent  position  in  the  sky  at  any  given  date.  Now  we  have 
records  of  the  apparent  position  of  the  fixed  stars  extending  back, 
for  a  great  many  stars,  to  ver>'  remote  periods  of  time.  Some  of  the 
early  astronomers  were  quite  trustworthy  in  their  observations,  and 
some  of  their  catalogues  are  available  for  use  at  the  present  day. 
If  we  take  any  fixed  star,  the  position  of  which  has  thus  been 
observed  with  exactitude  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  apply 
the  Draysonian  formula  to  the  investigation  of  its  later  movements, 
the  actual  course  of  its  movements,  as  recorded  in  subsequent 
nautical  almanacs,  will  be  foimd  to  tally  with  the  calculation  with 
the  utmost  exactitude.  For  the  verification  of  his  theory  (which,  as 
I  said  before,  he  is  better  entitled  to  call  a  discovery)  General 
Drayson  has  applied  his  formula  to  the  calculation  of  the  places  and 
so-called  proper  motions  of  more  than  a  hundred  fixed  stars.  The 
whole  results  work  out  to  a  hair,  and  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  comprehend  what  he  has  done,  and  to  follow  out  some  of  his 
calculations  so  as  to  verify  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based, 
cannot  fail  to  emerge  from  his  investigation  with  the  conviction 
that  the  whole  theory  of  the  second  rotation  has  been  demonstrated. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  realize,  by  a  simple  comparison,  the  manner  in 
which  observation  in  astronomy  has  been  led  astray  for  want  of 
having  the  clue  which  the  theory  of  the  second  rotation  gives. 
Suppose  that  the  earth  did  not  revolve  on  its  diurnal  axis  more 
rapidly  than  once  in  a  great  many  thousand  years,  and  suppose  that 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  the  universal  belief  of  geologists  was 
that  the  glacial  period  lasted  nearly  a  million  years,  and  terminated 
about  200,000  years  ago. 

In  the  face  of  this  belief  Drayson  stated  that  the  glacial  period 
lasted  only  about  20,000  years,  and  terminated  about  7,000  years 
ago.  Geologists  consequently  put  him  down  as  quite  ignorant 
of  what  they  termed  geological  fads. 

Within  the  last  six  years  the  geologists  of  Europe  and 
America  have  announced  as  an  important  discovery  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  glacial  period  lasted  only  about  20,000  years,  and 
terminated  about  7,000  years  ago. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  geologists  asserted  that  the  slight 
evidence  of  glaciation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  was  of  a  very 
remote  date,  far  older  than  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

General  Drayson  stated  that  the  glaciation  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres was  contemporaneous.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  researches  of  geologists  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia 
have  given  evidence  that  the  glaciation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  as  recent,  and  of  the  same  date,  as  that  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  General  Drayson  stated  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  which  produced  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
was  a  slow  second  rotation,  and  not  a  mere  conical  motion  of  the 
axis.  His  statement  was  contradicted  by  official  astronomers,  and 
his  papers  on  this  subject  were  rejected  by  the  Astronomical 
Society  as  unsound. 

In  a  recent  work  by  M.  Flammarion  (a  French  astronomer)  termed 
Aslronomie  Populaire^  book  i.  chapter  iv.,  we  find  the  following 
passage  :  **  C'est  la  terre  seule  qui  en  est  animee,  et  c'est  elle  qui 
accomplit  pendant  cette  longue  periode,  une  rolatton  oblique  sur 
elle-meme  en  sens  contraire  de  son  mouvement  de  rotation  diume." 

A.  P.  SiNNETT. 
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care,  the  earth  fed  them  spontaneously ;  they  never  grew  old,  and 
when  death  finally  came  upon  them,  they  fell  peacefully  asleep. 
After  their  death  they  became  the  guardians,  who  **  wrapped  in 
clouds"  (Nirmanakayas)  winged  their  flight  over  the  earth  and 
watched  over  its  inhabitants. 

The  men  of  the  Silver  Age  are  far  inferior  to  the  former.  They 
die  in  youth,  are  impious  and  revilers  of  the  Gods.  After  death 
they  too  become  Genii,  but  evil  instead  of  beneficent,  and  so  they 
are  plunged  in  subterranean  abodes.  They  are  the  **  race  of  sor- 
cerers," they  of  the  Black  Path. 

The  men  of  the  Age  of  Bronze  are  strong  and  violent;  their 
heart  has  the  '*  hardness  of  steel." 

The  fourth  period  is  the  Age  of  Iron;  its  men  are,  or  rather  will 
be,  "virtuous  and  just,"  for  the  Age  of  Iron  is  still  in  progress. 
But  we  must  leave  this  interesting  subject  and  return  to  Cronus 
and  his  wife 

Rhea. 

According  to  Orphic  and  Platonic  theology,  Rhea  holds  the 
middle  rank  between  Cronus  and  Zeus  in  the  Noeric  Order.  "  She 
is  filled  from  Saturn  with  an  intelligible  and  prolific  power  which 
she  imparts  to  Jupiter,  the  Demiurgus  of  the  universe ;  filling  his 
essence  with  a  vivific  abundance."     (See  Taylor,  Myst,  HymnSy  pp. 

4I-45-) 

Plato  in  Cratylus  mystically  connects  her  name  (Rhea)  with 

the  idea  of  **  flowing"    (from  p^'o) — **to   flow"),   meaning  thereby 

simply  **  that  fontal  power  by  which  she  contains  in  transcendent 

union  the  divisible  rivers  of  life."     Rhea,  is,  therefore,  the  "  mother 

of  lives,"  the  mystical  Eve,  the  **  mother  of  all  living." 

Proclus  {ThcoL  PlaL^  Taylor's  ed.,  i.  267)  says,  that,  according 
to  Orpheus,  **This  Goddess,  when  considered  as  united  to  Saturn 
by  the  most  exalted  part  of  her  essence,  is  called  Rhea ;  but  con- 
sidered as  producing  Jupiter,  and  together  with  Jupiter  unfolding 
the  total  and  partial  orders  of  the  Gods  [^>.,  the  powers  of  the 
Sensible  World],  she  is  called  Ceres."  This  is  a  very  important 
distinction  to  bear  in  mind. 

Now  Rhea,  as  Ceres, in  Hymn  XIV.,  is  called  '* brass-sounding" 
and  **  drum-beating."    This  has  reference  to  the  mystical  results  of 
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«  '  not '  and  ^SfMurn*,  '  to  mn ']  ;  but  he  marries  Necessity,  and 
begets  [a  daughter]  Fate."  For  ''  Adrastia  is  the  one  goddess  that 
remains  with  Night  [the  most  supernal  Mother,  the  great  Grand- 
mother ol  all],  and  her  sister  is  Form  .  .  .  for  Adrastia  is  said 
[mystically]  to  clash  her  cymbals  before  the  Cavern  of  Night. 
[That  is  to  say,  she  directs  the  sound,  that  sound  which  '  goes  ont 
into  all  worlds/  and  by  the  sound  all  forms  are  created.]  For  back 
in  the  Inner  Chamber  [Ad>tum]  of  the  Cavern  of  Night  sits  Light 
(Phanes),  and  in  the  midst  Night,  who  delivers  prophetic  judgment 
to  the  gods,  and  at  the  mouth  is  Adrastia.  Nor  is  she  the  same 
as  Justice,  for  Justice,  who  is  there,  is  said  to  be  the  daaghter  of 
Law  and  Devotion.  .  .  .  And  these  are  said  to  be  the  nurses 
of  Zeus  in  the  Cavern  of  Night."  iScAo/,  in  /%!/.,  p.  64;  Hermias 
Ph^rdr,^  p.  14S.) 

And  so  Proclus  \  Thtol.  Plai.^  IV.  x\-i.  2o6> :  "  Adrastia  is  said 
by  Orpheus  to  guard  the  Demiurgus ;  '  with  brazen  cymbals  and 
sonnding  drums  in  her  hands  *  she  sends  forth  sounds  so  that  all 
the  gods  may  turn  to  her." 

In  the  sensible  universe,  the  **  language  of  the  gods  **  is  said  to 
consist  of  '*  sound  and  colour."  Sounds  and  colours  attract  certain 
"  elementals  "  which  immediately  and  mechanically  respond  to  the 
call. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  nurses  or  guardians  of  Zeus. 
For  sometimes  they  are  said  to  be  Adrastia,  and  Hide  (Form)  and 
Dice  ijustice*,  and  then  again  they  are  said  to  be  the  three  Curetes. 
Thus  Proclus  \ThcoL  Plat.,  VI.  xiii.  382^ :  '*  The  life-producing  god- 
dess placed  the  Curetes  first  of  all  as  a  sure  g^uard,  who  are  said  to 
surround  the  Demiurgus  of  wholes,  and  dance  round  him,  brought 
into  manifestation  by  Rhea."  And  again  \op.  ci/.,  V.  iii.  253) :  "  Orpheus 
places  the  Curetes  as  guards  to  Zeus,  being  three  in  number ;  and  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Cretans  and  the  whole  Grecian  theologj- 
refer  the  pure  and  undefiled  life  to  this  order ;  for  conw  [whence  Curetes 
and  Cor\bautes]  means  nothing  else  than  *  pure.'  "  The  nurses  and 
guards  are,  therefore,  apparently  six,  three  male  and  three  female. 
But  we  will  return  to  this  subject  later. 

And  so  Zeus  hax-ing  reached  his  full  stature,  Orpheus  tells  us 
(Porphyr\-,  A /if.  Xymph.^  xvi),  uses  honey  to  ensnare  his  parent 
Cronus.     And  thus  Cronus  *'  fills  himself  full  of  the  honey  and 
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itself  and  the  elements,  and  *  AU-pleasing  Love,'  and  all  things 
being  simply  one,  *  were  massed  in  the  belly  of  Zeus.' " 

And  thus  Plato  {Lcgg.y  iv.  715,  d)  writes  of  Zeus:  "God,  as  the 
ancient  Scripture  [of  Orpheus]  tells  us,  possessing  the  beginning 
and  end  and  middle  of  all  things,  with  direct  course  accomplishes 
his  path,  cycling  round  according  to  natural  law  ;  and  Justice  ever 
is  with  him  to  seek  retribution  from  those  who  leave  the  path  of 
divine  law." 

The  special  idea  connected  with  creation  was  that  of  Law,  in 
substantiation  of  which  many  passages  could  be  brought  forward. 
The  following,  however,  from  Proclus  (7»//.,  ii.  96),  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  :  **  Following  the  advice  of  Night  he  [Zeus]  takes  to 
himself  an  assistant  and  makes  Law  sit  by  his  side,  as  Orpheus  also 
says." 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  visible  world  is  created — this  creation 
being  summed  up  by  Proclus  (Crat,^  p.  53)  as  follows  :  **  Orpheus 
hands  down  the  tradition  that  he  [Zeus]  created  the  whole  of  the 
celestial  creation,  and  made  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  starry 
gods,  and  created  the  elements  below  the  moon."  And  in  the  same 
place  (p.  52)  the  great  commentator  sums  up  the  two  creations, 
intellectual  and  sensible,  in  the  words:  **The  noeric  emanation 
(StttKoo'/xiJcrca)?)  of  the  Gods  being  bounded  by  the  king  of  the  divine 
orders  of  wholes  [Phanes],  but  proceeding  by  the  three  Nights  and 
celestial  hypostases  [the  aspects  of  Uranus]  into  the  Titanic  order 
[of  supernal  Architects  or  Builders],  which  first  separated  itself  from 
the  Fathers  [Phanes  and  Uranus,  when  Cronus  rebelled  against 
Uranus],  and  then  it  was  that  there  arose  the  whole  demiurgic 
order  of  Gods.  .  .  .  And  Zeus  before  all  the  other  creative 
powers  came  into  the  united  power  of  the  whole  demiurgic  line 
.  .  .  and  was  filled  with  all  the  powers  above  himself  [referring 
to  the  swallowing  of  Phanes]." 

We  next  pass  to  the  wives  of  Zeus.  The  record  is  imperfect ; 
but  they  were  most  probably  three  and  seven  in  number.  The  chief 
of  these  is  Ceres,  mother  of  Proserpine. 

Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno. 

Now  Ceres  is  the  same  as  Rhea,  or  in  other  words  both  are 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  power.     Thus  Proclus  {Craf.^  p.  96)  : 
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From  which  we  get  the  following  interesting  correspondences 
with  the  Vedantic  koshas  or  envelopes. 

Fire  (Animal)  Mind         Manomayakosha 

Air  (Vital)  Soul  Pranamayakosha 

Water         Nature  Annarasamayakosha 

Earth         Body  Annamayakosha 

These  correspond  to  the  Kama  Rupa,  Prana,  Linga  Sharira  and 
Sthula  Sharira  of  the  Esoteric  Philosophy;  this  being  all  in  the 
Sublunar>'  Region.  (For  the  meaning  of  ** Nature**  see  Chap.  VI- 
"  On  Nature  and  Emanation.") 

But  let  us  now  leave  the  Noeric  Order  and  pass  on  to  the 
Supercosmic. 

Proskrpink. 

Of  the  three  syzygies  of  Zeus  (Ceres,  Juno  and  Proserpine) 
Proserpine  is  in  the  Supercosmic  Order,  and  following  the  usual 
correspondence  and  analogy,  as  Proclus  says  (ibid,)^  **  possesses 
triple  powers,  and  impartibly  and  uniformly  comprehends  three 
monads  of  Gods.  But  she  is  called  Core  (fopry)  through  the  purity 
of  her  essence,  and  her  undefiled  transcendency  in  her  generations. 
She  also  possesses  a  first,  middle,  and  last  empire.  And  according 
to  her  summit,  indeed,  she  is  called  Diana  by  Orpheus ;  but  accord- 
ing to  her  middle  Proserpine ;  and  according  to  the  extremity  of  the 
order  Minerva." 

From  the  union  of  Core  with  Zeus  in  the  Supercosmic  Order, 
Bacchus  is  born.  But  this  Zeus  is  the  Celestial  Jupiter  who  is  the 
invisible  ruler  over  the  Inerratic  Sphere  of  the  Visible  Cosmos,  and 
Core  is  then  said  to  be  the  **  connective  unity  of  the  three  vivific 
principles,"  viz,^  the  **zoogonic  triad,"  Diana-Proserpine-Minerva. 
Whereas  the  Core  that  is  conjoined  with  Pluto  or  Hades  is  Core,  as 
Proserpine,  her  middle  aspect. 

Now  Pluto  is  "  Subterranean  Jupiter,"  the  invisible  ruler  over 
the  Sublunary  Region  of  the  Visible  Cosmos.  And  it  is  in  this 
connection  and  aspect  that  she  begets  the  Furies,  for  she  **  imparts 
vivification  to  the  last  of  things,"  and  the  Furies  are  only  the  elemental 
correspondences  of  the  supernal  Karmic  Deities,  Adrastia,  Necessity 
and  Fate. 
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Muses,  for  whom  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Chap.  VI.,  **  The  Gods 
and  their  Shaktis."  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  there  was  a 
feast  in  honour  of  Core-Proserpine,  the  Anthesphoria,  for  Proser- 
pine was  carried  off  while  "  plucking  flowers,"  that  is  to  say  was 
distracted  from  her  work  by  the  attraction  of  the  senses.  Thus  the 
Muses,  her  daughters,  are  said  to  be  flower-weaving,  for,  as  shown 
above,  they  are  the  higher  side  of  psychic  sensation  and  emotion, 
whereas  the  Sirens  are  the  lower.  Perhaps  this  may  with  advan- 
tage be  compared  with  a  phrase  of  the  Fragment  from  the  Book  of 
the  Golden  Precepts^  called  **  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  rendered 
into  English  by  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  who  in  referring  to  these  realms 
graphically  portrays  this  ** pleasure-ground  of  sense"  as  filled  with 
blossoms  and  **  under  every  flower  a  serpent  coiled." 

G.  R.  S.  Mkad. 
{To  be  continued^ 
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MAN  AND   HIS   BODIES. 

So  much  confusion  exists  as  to  consciousness  and  its  vehicles, 
the  man  and  the  garments  that  he  wears,  that  it  seems  expedient  to 
place  before  Theosophical  students  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  our 
studies  at  which  much  that  was  at  first  obscure  has  become  clear, 
much  that  was  vague  has  become  definite,  much  that  was  accepted 
as  theory  has  become  matter  of  first-hand  knowledge.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  arrange  ascertained  facts  in  a  definite  sequence, 
facts  which  can  be  observed  again  and  again  as  successive  students 
develop  the  power  of  observation,  and  to  speak  on  them  with  the 
same  certainty  as  is  felt  by  the  physicist  who  deals  with  other 
observed  and  tabulated  phenomena. 

At  the  outset  of  our  study  it  is  necessary  that  the  Western 
reader  should  change  the  attitude  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  regard  himself,  and  that  he  should  clearly  distinguish  between 
the  man  and  the  bodies  in  which  the  man  dwells.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  ideutrfying  ourselves  with  the  outer  garments 
that  we  wear,  too  apt  to  think  of  ourselves  as  though  we  were  our 
bodies ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  grasp  a  true  concep- 
tion of  our  subject,  that  we  shall  leave  this  point  of  view  and  shall 
cease  to  identify  ourselves  with  casings  that  we  put  on  for  a  time 
and  again  cast  off,  to  put  on  fresh  ones  when  we  are  again  in  need 
of  such  vestures.  To  identify  ourselves  with  these  bodies  that  have 
only  a  passing  existence  is  really  as  foolish  and  as  unreasonable  as 
it  would  be  to  identify  ourselves  with  our  clothes ;  we  are  not 
dependent  on  them — their  value  is  in  proportion  to  their  utility. 
The  blunder  so  constantly  made  of  identifying  the  consciousness, 
which  is  our  self,  with  the  vehicles  in  which  that  consciousness  is 
for  the  moment  functioning,  can  only  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  the 
waking  consciousness,  and  to  some  extent  the  dream  consciousness 
also,  do  live  and  work  in  the  body  and  are  not  known  apart  from  it 
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them  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  then  take  the  man 
himself,  the  actor  in  all  the  bodies. 

I.  The  Physical  Body. 

Under  the  term  physical  body  must  be  included  the  two  lower 
principles  of  man,  in  Theosophical  parlance  the  Sthfila  Sbarira 
and  lyinga  Sharira,  since  they  both  function  on  the  physical  plane, 
are  composed  of  physical  matter,  are  formed  for  the  period  of  one 
physical  life,  are  cast  off  by  the  man  at  death,  and  disintegrate 
together  in  the  physical  world  when  he  passes  on  into  the  astral. 

Another  reason  for  classing  these  two  principles  as  our  physical 
body  or  physical  vehicle,  is  that  so  long  as  we  cannot  pass  out  of 
the  physical  world — or  plane,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it — we 
are  using  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  physical  vestures ;  they  both 
belong  to  the  physical  plane  by  their  materials,  and  cannot  pass  out- 
side it;  consciousness  working  in  them  is  bound  within  their 
physical  limitations,  and  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  space 
and  time.  Although  partially  separable,  they  are  rarely  separated 
during  earthly  life,  and  such  separation  is  inadvisable,  and  is  always 
a  sign  of  disease  or  of  ill-balanced  constitution. 

They  are  distinguishable  by  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  into  the  gross  body  and  the  etheric  double,  the  latter 
being  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  visible  body,  particle  for  particle, 
and  the  medium  through  which  play  all  the  electrical  and  vital 
currents  on  which  the  activity  of  the  body  depends.  This  etheric 
double  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Linga  Sharira,  but  it  seems 
advisable,  for  several  reasons,  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  name 
in  this  relation.  **  Linga  Sharira  "  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
used  in  Hindu  books  in  another  sense,  and  much  confusion  arises 
among  students  of  Eastern  literature,  whether  Easterns  or  Westerns, 
in  consequence  of  its  arbitrary  wresting  from  its  recognized  mean- 
ing ;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  would  be  well  to  surrender 
its  improper  use.  Further,  it  is  better  to  have  English  names  for 
the  subdivisions  of  the  human  constitution,  and  thus  remove  from 
our  elementary  literature  the  stumbling-block  to  beginners  of  a 
Sanskrit  terminology.  Also,  the  name  etheric  double  exactly  ex- 
presses the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  subtler  portion  of  the 
physical  body,  and  is  thus  significant  and  therefore  easy  to  remem- 
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and  work  are  the  instruments  of  the  man,  and  the  very  first  thing 
we  have  to  realize  is  this :  that  the  body  exists  for  us,  not  we 
for  the  body ;  the  body  is  ours  to  use — we  do  not  belong  to  it 
to  be  used  by  it.  The  body  is  an  instrument  which  is  to  be  refined, 
to  be  improved,  to  be  trained,  to  be  moulded  into  such  a  form  and 
made  of  such  constituents  as  may  best  fit  it  to  be  the  instrument  on 
the  physical  plane  for  the  highest  purposes  of  the  man.  Everything 
which  tends  in  that  direction  is  to  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  ; 
everything  which  goes  contrary  to  it  is  to  be  avoided.  It  does  not 
matter  what  wishes  the  body  may  have,  what  habits  it  may  have 
contracted  in  the  past ;  the  body  is  ours,  our  servant,  to  be  employed 
as  we  desire,  and  the  moment  it  takes  the  reins  into  its  own  hands 
and  claims  to  guide  the  man  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  man, 
at  that  moment  the  whole  purpose  of  life  is  subverted,  and  any  kind 
of  progress  is  rendered  utterly  impossible.  Here  is  the  point  from 
which  any  person  who  is  in  earnest  must  start.  The  very  nature 
of  the  physical  body  makes  it  a  thing  which  can  be  turned  fairly 
easily  into  a  servant  or  an  instrument.  It  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  help  us  in  training  it  and  make  it  comparatively  easy  to 
guide  and  mould,  and  one  of  these  peculiarities  is  that  when  once 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  work  along  particular  lines  it  will  very 
readily  continue  to  follow  those  lines  of  its  own  accord,  and  will  be 
quite  as  happy  in  doing  so  as  it  was  previously  in  going  along 
others.  If  a  bad  habit  has  been  acquired,  the  body  will  make  con- 
siderable resistance  to  any  change  in  that  habit ;  but  if  it  be  com- 
pelled to  alter,  if  the  obstacle  it  places  in  the  way  be  overcome,  and 
if  it  be  forced  to  act  as  the  man  desires,  then  after  a  short  time  the 
body  will  of  its  own  accord  repeat  the  new  habit  that  the  man  has 
imposed  on  it,  and  will  as  contentedly  pursue  the  new  method  as  it 
pursued  the  old  one  to  which  the  man  found  reason  to  object. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  dense  body  that  we 
may  roughly  call  the  visible  part  of  the  physical  body,  though  the 
gaseous  constituents  are  not  visible  to  the  untrained  physical 
eye.  This  is  the  most  outward  garment  of  the  man,  his  lowest 
manifestation,  his  most  limited  and  imperfect  expression  of  him- 
self. 

The  Dense  Body, — We  must  delay  sufficiently  long  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  to  enable  us  to  understand  bow  it  is  that  we 
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Passing  from  this  we  have  the  voluntary  nervous  system,  one 
far  more  important  for  our  mental   purposes.     This  is  the   great 
system  which  is  our  instrument  of  thought,  by  which  we  feel  and 
move  on  the  physical  plane.     It  consists  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
— the  brain  and  spinal  cord — whence  go  to  every  part  of  the  body 
filaments  of  nervous  matter,  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves — the 
nerves  by  which  we  feel  running  from  the  periphery  to  the  axis,  and 
the  nerves  by  which  we  move  running  from  the  axis  to  the  periphery. 
From  every  part  of  the  body  the  nerve-threads  run,  associating  with 
each   other  to  make  bundles,  these  proceeding  to  join  the  spinal 
cord,  forming  its  external  fibrous  substance,  and  passing  upwards  to 
spread  out  and  ramify  in  the  brain,  the  centre  of  all  feeling  and  all 
purposive  motion  controllable  by  the  will.     This  is  the  system 
through  which  the  man  expresses  his  will  and  his  consciousness, 
and  these  may  be  said  to  be  seated  in  the  brain.     The  man  can  do 
nothing  on  the  physical  plane  except  through  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  if  these  be  out  of  order,  he  can  no  longer  express  himself  in 
orderly  fashion.     Here  is  the  fact  on  which  materialism  has  based 
its  contention  that  thought  and  brain-action  vary  together ;  dealing 
with  the  physical  plane  only,  as  the  materialist  is  dealing,  they  do 
vary  together,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  forces  from  another 
plane,  the  astral,  in  order  to  show  that  thought  is  not  the  result  of 
nervous  action.     If  the  brain  be  affected  by  drugs,  or  by  disease,  or 
by  injury,  the  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  the  brain  belongs  can 
no  longer  find   its  due   expression   on  the  physical   plane.      The 
materialist  will   also  point   out  that   if  you  have  certain  diseases, 
thought  will  be  peculiarly  affected.   There  is  a  rare  disease,  aphasia, 
which  destroys  a  particular  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  near  the 
ear,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  total  loss  of  memory  so  far  as  words 
are  concerned  ;  if  you  ask  a  person  who  is  suffering  from  this  disease 
a  question,  he  cannot  answer  you  ;  if  you  ask  him  his  name,  he  will 
give  you  no  reply ;  but  if  you  speak  his  name  he  will  show  recogni- 
tion of  it,  if  you  read  him  some  statement  he  will  signify  assent  or 
dissent ;  he   is  able   to   think  but   unable   to  speak.     It  seems  as 
though  the  part  of  the  brain  that  has  been  eaten  away  were  con- 
nected with  the  physical  memory  of  words,  so  that  with  the  loss  of 
that  the  man  loses  on  the  physical  plane  the  memory  of  words  and 
is  rendered  dumb,  while  he  retains  the  power  of  thought  and  can 
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ours  are  continually  changing  their  materials,  which  come  and  stay 
for  awhile  and  go  away,  to  form  parts  of  other  bodies — a  continual 
change  and  interplay. 

Now  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  know  little  and  care  less  for 
these  facts,  and  yet  on  them  hinges  the  possibility  of  the  purification 
of  the  dense  body,  thus  rendering  it  a  fitter  vehicle  for  the  indwell- 
ing of  man.  The  ordinary  person  lets  his  body  build  itself  up  any- 
how out  of  the  materials  supplied  to  it,  without  regard  to  their  nature, 
caring  only  that  they  shall  be  palatable  and  agreeable  to  his  desires, 
and  not  whether  they  be  suitable  or  imsuitable  to  the  making  of  a 
pure  and  noble  dwelling  for  the  self,  the  true  man  that  liveth  for  ever- 
more. He  exercises  no  supervision  over  these  particles  as  they  come 
and  go,  selecting  none,  rejecting  none,  but  letting  everything  build 
itself  in  as  it  lists,  like  a  careless  mason  who  should  catch  up  any 
rubbish  as  material  for  his  house,  floating  wool  and  hairs,  mud, 
chips,  sand,  nails,  offal,  filth  of  any  kind — the  veriest  jerry-builder  is 
the  ordinary  man  with  his  body.  The  purifying  of  the  dense  body  will 
then  consist  in  a  process  of  deliberate  selection  of  the  particles  per- 
mitted to  compose  it ;  the  man  will  take  into  it  in  the  way  of  food 
the  purest  constituents  he  can  obtain,  rejecting  the  impure  and  the 
gross ;  he  knows  that  by  natural  change  the  particles  built  into  it 
in  the  days  of  his  careless  living  will  gradually  pass  away,  at  least 
within  seven  years — though  the  process  may  be  considerably 
hastened — and  he  resolves  to  build  in  no  more  that  are  unclean  ;  as 
he  increases  the  pure  constituents  he  makes  in  his  body  an  array  of 
defenders,  that  destroy  any  foul  particles  that  may  fall  upon  it  from 
without  or  enter  it  without  his  consent ;  and  he  guards  it  further  by 
an  active  will  that  it  shall  be  pure,  which,  acting  magnetically, 
continually  drives  away  from  his  vicinity  all  unclean  creatures  that 
would  fain  enter  his  body,  and  thus  shields  it  from  the  inroads  to 
which  it  is  liable  while  living  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
uncleannesses  of  every  kind. 

When  a  man  thus  resolves  to  purify  the  body  and  to  make  it 
into  an  instrument  fit  for  the  self  to  work  with,  he  takes  the  first 
step  towards  the  practice  of  Yoga — a  step  which  must  be  taken 
in  this  or  in  some  other  life  before  he  can  seriously  ask  the  question, 
"  How  can  I  learn  to  verify  for  myself  the  truths  of  Theosophy  ?  " 
All   personal  verification  of  super-physical   facts  dependg  on  the 
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alcohol,  111  manufacturing  or  distributing  spirits,  wines,  beers  and 
other  kinds  of  unclean  liquors,  we  can  see  physically  how  their 
bodies  have  become  gross  and  coarse.  A  brewer's  man,  a  publican 
— to  say  nothing  of  persons  in  all  ranks  of  society  who  drink  to 
excess — these  show  fully  what  everyone  who  builds  into  his  body 
any  of  these  particles  is  doing  in  part  and  slowly ;  the  more  of 
these  he  builds  in  the  coarser  will  his  body  become.  And  so  with 
other  articles  of  diet  unfit  for  human  consumption,  flesh  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  with  that  of  crustaceous  creatures  and 
molluscs  who  feed  on  carrion,  food  polluted  with  blood,  unfit  for 
Arj'an  lips — how  should  bodies  made  of  such  materials  be  refined, 
sensitive,  delicately  balanced  and  yet  perfectly  healthy,  with  the 
strength  and  fineness  of  tempered  steel,  such  as  the  man  needs  for 
all  the  higher  kinds  of  work?  Those  who  build  their  bodies  of 
such  corrupt  materials  also  attract  elementals  of  a  very  foul  kind, 
such  as  may  be  seen  by  a  psychic  hanging  round  any  butcher's  shop, 
and  sucking  into  their  round  red  mouths  the  efiluvia  rising  from  the 
bleeding  carcases  and  the  pools  of  blood  half-hidden  with  sawdust. 
Is  it  necessary  again  to  add  the  practical  lesson  that  may  be  learned 
by  looking  at  the  bodies  of  those  living  in  such  surroundings  ?  See 
the  slaughterman  and  the  butcher,  and  judge  if  their  bodies  look 
like  the  fittest  instruments  for  employment  on  high  thoughts  and 
lofty  spiritual  themes.  Yet  they  are  only  the  highly  finished  pro- 
duct of  the  forces  that  work  proportionately  in  all  bodies  that  feed  on 
the  impure  viands  they  supply.  True,  no  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  the  physical  body  by  the  man  will  of  itself  give  him  spiritual 
life,  but  why  should  he  hamper  himself  with  an  impure  body  ?  why 
should  he  allow  his  powers,  whether  great  or  small,  to  be  limited, 
thwarted,  dwarfed  in  their  attempts  to  manifest  by  this  needlessly 
imperfect  instrument  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  in  our  way  that  we  cannot 
overlook ;  we  may  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  the  body  and  may 
resolutely  refuse  to  befoul  it,  but  we  are  living  among  people  who 
are  careless  and  who  for  the  most  part  know  nothing  of  these  facts 
in  nature.  In  a  town  like  London,  or  indeed  in  any  western  town, 
we  cannot  walk  through  the  streets  without  being  offended  at  every 
turn,  and  the  more  we  refine  the  body  the  more  delicately  acute 
do  the  physical  senses  become,  and  the  more  we  must  suff'er  in  a 
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to  adopt.*    Just  because  it  is  au  autouiatic  creature,  it  will  soon  stop 
asking  for  things  that  are  steadily  withheld   from  it,  and   if  you 
disregard  its  demands  for  the  coarser  and  ranker  kinds  of  food  it 
will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of  disliking  them.     Just  as  even  a 
moderately  natural  palate  will  shrink  with  a  sickening  feeling  of 
disgust  from  the  decaying  game  and  venison  yclept  **  high,"  so  a 
pure  taste   will   revolt   against  all   coarse   foods.       Suppose    that 
a  man  has  been  feeding  his  body  with  various  kinds  of  unclean 
things,   his    body   will   demand    them    imperiously,   and    he    will 
be  inclined  to  yield  to  it ;  but  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  it,  and  goes 
his  own  way  and  not  the  way  of  the  body,  he  will  find,  perhaps 
to    his    surprise,   that  his   body    will    soon  recognize   its  master 
and    will    accommodate    itself   to    his    orders;    presently   it    will 
begin  to  prefer  the   things   that  he   gives  it,   and  will  set  up  a 
liking  for  clean  foods  and  a  distaste  for  unclean.     Habit  can  be 
used  for  help  as  well  as  for  hindrance,  and  the  body  yields  when 
it  understands  that  you   are   the   master  and    that    you    do    not 
intend  the  purpose  of  your  life  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  mere 
instrument  that  is  yours  for  use.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  the  body 
which  is  chiefly  in  fault,  but  Kama,  the  desire-nature.   The  adult  body 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  demanding  particular  things,  but  if  you  notice 
a  child,  you  will  find  that  the  child's  body  does  not  spontaneously 
make  demands  for  the  things  on  which   adult  bodies  feast  with 
coarse  pleasure ;  the  child's  body,  unless  it  has  a  very  bad  physical 
heredity,  shrinks  from  meat  and  wine,  but  its  elders  force  meat  on  it, 
and  the  father  and  mother  give  it  sips  of  wine  from  their  glasses  at 
dessert,  and  bid  it  **  be  a  little  man,"  till  the  child  by  its  own  imita- 
tive faculty  and  by  the  compulsion  of  others  is  turned  into  evil 
ways.     Then,  of  course,  impure  tastes  are  made,  and  perhaps  old 
kamic  cravings  are  awakened  which  might  have  been  starved  out, 
and  the  body  will  gradually  form  the  habit  of  demanding  the  things 


•  I  am  supposing  a  certain  amount  of  common-sense  and  of  very  elementary 
physiological  knowledge  in  the  beginner,  so  that  he  shall  give  his  body  sufficient 
food  of  a  Hutritious  ana  assimilable  character.  Starch,  water  and  wood-fibre  in  the 
shape  of  potatoes  and  cabbages,  or  other  water}*  vegetables,  are  not  sufficient 
nutriment.  A  person  ignorant  of  the  constituents  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
body  should  buy  and  use  such  a  little  book  as  Miss  Pope's  Novel  Dishes  for  Vege- 
tarian Households^  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide  to  vegetarian  cooker>'. 
(Cloth,  8vo.  Trice  35.  6^.  The  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7,  Duke  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.)    He  will  have  no  more  trouble  as  to  pure  food  ana  health. 
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AN   EPIDEMIC   HALLUCINATION. 

**  Hold  the  light,  my  love,"  said  the  professor.  "  Palliser,  my 
dear  young  friend,  be  very  careful !  I  implore  you,  be  very  careful. 
A  unique  specimen.     Aha!  if  Kersteman  were  here!" 

There  was  scientific  rivalry  between  Professors  Darcher  and 
Kersteman. 

The  good  professor  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  and  once 
more  exhorted  his  daughter  to  hold  the  light.  Its  rays  flickered 
upon  the  professor's  pince-nez  and  his  ruffled  grey  hair,  upon 
the  sunburnt  face  of  the  newly-returned  traveller,  Palliser,  upon 
Palliser's  betrothed.  Miss  Maisie  Darcher,  the  professor's  daughter, 
and  upon  the  straight,  smoothly-swathed  figure  of  a  mummy, 
which  lay  on  the  table  in  the  big  dimly-lighted  hall  of  Professor 
Darcher's  country  house. 

**  Father,"  said  Miss  Maisie,  tremulously,  **  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  go.  I  can't  bear  nasty  things,  it  makes  me  quite  ill  to  look 
at  it." 

**Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear,"  said  the  professor.  "Deeply  interest- 
ing.    Hold  the  light,  dear,  hold  the  light." 

The  soft  rustling  of  the  untwisting  bandages  continued.  The 
professor  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  table  and  assumed  the  tone  of 
the  lecturer. 

"The  discovery  of  this  mummy  by  Frank  Palliser,"  he  began, 
"in  a  spot  where  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  remains 
have  hitherto " 

"By  Jove!  here's  the  top  of  the  old  fellow's  head." 

"Frank,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ill  in  a  minute.  Father,  I  must 
go." 

"Hold  the  light,"  cried  the  Spartan  professor.  "Hold  the 
light.  After  your  scientific  and  rationalistic  training!  Hold  the 
light." 

The  light  was  shining  upon  a  crown  of  thick  glossy  black 
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tioii  worth  mentioning — scientifically,  I  mean,  of  conrse.     You  can 
try.     I  will  record  your  experiments  and  remain  neutral." 

Maisie  caught  her  lover's  arm. 

**No,''  she  cried,  her  voice  vibrating  with  terror,  "no.  Don't 
do  it,  Frank.     If  you  love  me,  don't  bring  this  woman  back  to  life." 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  not  the  marvel  of  the  thing  that 
appeared  to  frighten  the  girl,  but  the  dread  of  the  living  woman. 

**  Maisie  dear,  I  tell  you  she  is  alive.  It  would  be  murder  to 
leave  her  like  this." 

**  It  would  not  be  murder.     Frank,  if  you  love  me,  don't !  " 

**  Maisie,"  cried  the  amazed  professor,  **  you  must  be  mad.  If 
this  is  as  Frank  asserts,  think  of  the  value  of  the  discovery  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  Bless  my  soul !  this  woman  must  have 
lived  before  the  pyramids  were  built  in  Egypt.  The  formation  of 
her  skull  would  indicate  some  degree  of  intelligence.  We  may 
learn — heaven  knows  what  we  may  learn !  Proceed,  Palliser,  pro- 
ceed.    Never  mind  this  unscientific  and  hysterical  girl — ^proceed." 

Maisie  fled  sobbing  from  the  hall.  Palliser  hesitated,  looking 
dubiously  after  her.  Finally,  urged  by  the  professor,  he  bent  over 
the  stiff  form.  He  first  carefully  forced  the  rigid  jaws  apart,  and 
drew  the  tongue,  which  had  been  rolled  backwards,  into  the  normal 
position.  He  then  commenced  a  lengthy  series  of  efforts  to  restore 
animation  in  the  apparent  corpse. 

After  working  steadily  through  the  night  their  exertions  were 
rewarded.  The  bosom  heaved — the  eyelids  quivered — the  long  slim 
limbs  were  stirred  as  though  by  an  electric  current.  Suddenly  the 
woman  flung  out  her  arms,  and  began  to  struggle  horribly  as 
though  in  a  fit. 

"  Ghastly,"  cried  Palliser.  **  She  will  die  in  convulsions.  The 
very  conditions  of  life  and  air  may  have  changed." 

As  he  spoke  the  convulsions  ceased..  The  lips  grew  vividly 
scarlet,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  eyes  opened — curiously  clear  blue 
eyes,  shining  from  the  brown  face. 

The  woman  sat  up,  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow,  and  stared 
at  them.  She  exhibited  no  fear ;  her  eyes  rather  held  a  greater 
power  and  knowledge  than  their  own.     But  she  looked  surprised. 

She  slowly  slid  from  the  table,  and  stood  erect  and  composed  in 
the  dim  light  of  dawn.     Then  she  turned  to  Palliser  and  spoke. 
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states  the  case  to  be  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  collective 
hallucination  he  has  yet  met,  and  says  that  your  mysterious  lady 
has  no  objective  reality." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  said  Palliser.  **  Hasn't  she  ?  I  wish  to  heaven  she 
hadn't." 

It  was  six  weeks  since  the  mysterious  resuscitation  of  the  strange 
woman,  and  the  doctor  who  had  been  called  in  to  attend  Miss 
Darcher  for  nervous  depression  and  general  weakness  was  talking  to 
Palliser  in  the  library. 

**  I  wish  rd  never  brought  the  creature  here.  I  wish  I'd  held 
my  tongue  and  let  her  sleep  till  doomsday." 

*<Why?" 

**  In  the  first  place,  Maisie  hasn't  been  well  since  she  was 
frightened  by  the  woman." 

**  In  the  second?" 

**  Well,  she's  a  most  undesirable  inmate  of  the  house.  She  has  by 
some  mysterious  means  of  her  own  become  able  to  understand  our 
language,  and  even  to  speak  it,  though  imperfectly.  Then  she  per- 
forms all  kinds  of  uncanny  tricks  and  cantrips,  and  frightens  the 
servants  out  of  their  wits.  She  appears  to  have  a  schoolboy's  love 
of  teasing,  and  the  malice  and  ingenuity  of  a  devil.  She  has  made 
the  professor  pledge  his  scientific  reputation  to  having  witnessed 
things  which  I'll  swear  never  took  place — for  I  was  there.  She 
made  him  and  Professor  Meiklehaddie  believe  they  saw  phenomena 
which  were  scientifically  impossible.  Their  evidence  is  diametri- 
cally opposed,  and  each  asserts  the  other  to  be  in  error.  The  whole 
scientific  world  is  howling  at  them  in  consequence. 

**  She  expressed  herself  in  the  most  astounding  manner  to  the 
vicar,  proposed  a  sort  of  trial  of  strength  between  her  god  and  his, 
and  finally  insinuated  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  his 
faith.  Of  course  her  advent  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Beech- 
shire.  The  house  is  besieged  all  day  by  miracle  hunters.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  of  them  here  now." 

He  rose  and  glanced  from  the  window. 

"They  are  out  there  on  the  lawn.  Lady  Dunidie  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Maclachlan  and  her  daughters  and  two  others.  Come 
out  and  test  the  collective  hallucination  theory  for  yourself.  Maisie 
is  there  too." 
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The  **Peer  Gynt"  music  ended  with  the  crash  of  the  cymbals,  as 
the  goblin  crew  vanish,  and  the  dancer  ceased  to  leap  and  gyrate. 

Maisie  was  carried  into  the  house  raving,  sobbing  and  shaking. 
Palliser  and  the  doctor  accompanied  her.  The  girl  was  taken  to 
her  bed,  and  the  doctor  administered  an  opiate.  He  then  withdrew 
to  talk  matters  over. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  this?"  said  Palliser  eagerly.     "Isn't 

it " 

*^  Ghastly?    Yes,  it  is." 

**\Vhat  did  she  mean  by  *  she's  not  alone'?" 

*^  I  don't  kyimv  what  she  meant,  and  don't  mention  what  I  tell 
you.  But  when  Miss  Darcher  screamed  I  almost  thought  that  that 
woman,  or  devil,  or  whatever  she  is,  had  a  partner.  I  am  going  to 
sit  up  with  Miss  Darcher  to-night." 

"  Why  ?     Is  she  in  danger  ?  " 

"  Not  in  immediate  danger,"  said  the  doctor  gravely.  **  But 
her  condition  is  rather  critical." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  went  to  his  patient's  room.  The  next 
morning  he  sought  Palliser. 

**  Palliser,"  he  said  seriously,  "  I  have,  with  the  professor's 
permission,  sent  for  a  hospital  nurse  to  attend  Miss  Darcher." 

"  Is  she  worse?" 

**  Weaker.  She's  asleep  now.  She  slept  until  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  woke  in  raving  delirium.  Mind  you,  I  call  it  raving 
delirium,  but  it  was  more  the  state  of  a  woman  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  deadly  peril  that  menaced  her  life — peril  that  more- 
over took  a  shape  ghastly  and  revolting  to  the  last  degree.  She 
swore  in  point  of  fact  that  that  woman,  and  sofnething  else^  had 
entered  her  room  and  were  sucking  her  life,  and  she  is  this  morn- 
ing exhausted  as  though  from  loss  of  blood." 

**  Good  heavens !     Are  you  mad  ?  " 

**  I  am  stating  facts.  I  don't  explain  them.  Listen  to  me.  Will 
you  and  the  nurse  sit  up  with  Miss  Darcher  to-night?  ♦!  am  going 
to  sit  at  the  end  of  the  room  with  my  camera.  The  sensitized  plates 
may  show  what  our  eyes  cannot  detect." 

Maisie  Darcher  dozed  throughout  the  day.  The  mysterious 
stranger  came  twice  to  her  room  to  inquire  after  her. 

That  night  the  patient  lay  asleep.     The  nurse  sat  beside  her, 
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men  stared  together  at  the  horror  revealed  by  the  camera ;  then 
Palliser  sent  the  plate  crashing  to  the  hearth,  to  shiver  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  sat  down,  and  gasped. 

**  What  shall  we  do — what  can  we  do?"  said  the  doctor.     "Yet 
if  we  do  nothing  Miss  Darcher  will  surely  die." 

**She  shall  live,"  said  Palliser  between  his  teeth,  "if  I  have  to 
strangle  that  fiend  with  my  own  hands." 

'*  Steady,"  said  the  practical  man  of  medicine.  "  In  the  first 
place,  that's  murder.  Two  wrongs  never  made  a  right  yet,  and  are 
not  going  to  begin  to  do  so  to  please  you  or  save  Miss  Darcher.  In 
the  second  place,  where's  the  use  ?  The  two  figures  that  appear 
there  didn't  enter  that  room  in  bodily  form.  You  can't  do  more  than 
wring  her  neck.     You  can't  touch  fhaty 

**  Can  anyone  touch  it  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know  ;  you  can't,  and  the  professor  can't.  If  you  kill 
the  woman's  body  you  may  add  to  her  power  for  all  I  know.  I 
never  realized  the  risk  involved  in  hanging  a  man  till  now.  We 
are  children  playing  with  tools  we  don't  understand." 

**  Then  are  we  helpless  ?  " 

**  Apparently." 

**  Do  you  think,"  said  Palliser  feebly,  **  that  the  vicar " 

**  No,  I  don't.     You  can  try  if  you  like." 

**  I  will  get  the  professor  to  ask  him  to  dinner  and  tell  him  the 
whole  business." 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Darcher  will  not  stand  many  more  nights 
such  as  last  night." 

Palliser  groaned.  He  spent  the  day  in  the  fruitless  framing  and 
rejecting  of  projects,  until,  towards  sunset,  a  curious  thing  befell 
which  cheered  him,  though  he  told  himself  he  was  unreasonably 
reassured  thereby. 

He  was  seated  alone  in  the  library.  Whether  he  fell  asleep  ex- 
hausted from  anxiety  and  lack  of  rest  he  could  not  tell.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  library  and  his  surroundings  had  vanished,  and  he 
stood  on  a  broad,  sun-baked  plain.  At  his  feet  lay  Maisie,  with  a 
death-like  face.  She  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  her  eyes  be- 
sought him  to  undo  the  bonds.  He  set  his  strength  to  perform  the 
task,  but  in  vain.  The  knots  resisted  his  efforts,  and  Maisie  moaned 
and  sobbed. 
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came    a    long-drawn   musical   sound — like  the  wail   of  a   violin. 
Palliser  started. 

''  What's  that  ?  "  he  cried. 

**  An  itinerant  musician,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Your  nerves  are 
out  of  gear.     I  don't  wonder  at  it." 

The  musician  emerged  into  the  moonlight-silvered  space,  three 
yards  from  them.  It  was  a  boy.  He  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  head  was  bare,  and  so  were 
his  feet.  His  garments  were  ragged  and  travel-worn.  His  head 
was  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  soft  brown  hair,  hanging  loosely  on 
the  shoulders,  and  parted  down  the  middle.  The  face  was  pale, 
the  eyes  were  of  a  clear  grey  hue.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
violin. 

**  We  don't  want  any  music,"  said  Palliser.  "  You  can  go.  A 
lady  is  ill  here  ;  you  will  disturb  her." 

The  boy  turned  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  speaker.  They 
were  as  clear,  innocent  and  holy  as  those  of  which  inspired  artists 
have  dreamed  as  shining  from  the  face  of  the  child  Christ. 

**  Let  me  play,"  he  said  gently.     "  I  will  not  disturb  the  lady 

who  is  ill." 

**  It  is  a  night  of  madness,"  said  Vigors.  "  We  are  all  mad  or 
enchanted.    Let  him  play,  Palliser." 

Palliser  took  a  step  towards  the  musician,  and  gazed  at  him. 

Suddenly  from  the  boy's  eyes  there  gleamed  a  marvellous 
look ;  a  light  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  awed  the  gazer.  It 
faded — the  eyes  were  those  of  a  pure  child  once  more.  But  in  that 
moment  Palliser  remembered  his  dream. 

"  You  saw  the  messenger  " — **  Do  not  despise  the  brown  singfing- 
bird  " — the  two  phrases  rang  through  his  brain.  What  if  this  child 
were  indeed  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  some  higher  power? 

''  Play,"  he  said  at  length. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  musician  gravely  and  quietly.  **  I  think 
you  are  wise." 

As  he  spoke  he  approached  the  group. 

**  Professor,"  said  the  doctor,  **  we  are  going  to  try  the  eflfect  of 
this  lad's  music  in  soothing  Miss  Darcher's  nerves." 

Palliser  clenched  his  hands,  for  he  saw  a  faint  cruel  smile  curve 
the  thin  red  lips.     They  seemed  to  him  to  be  wet  with  th^  blood  of 
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rushing  shivering  noise.  The  dim  twilight  appeared  to  burst  into  a 
sheaf  of  twisting  many-coloured  flames,  and  he  knew  no  more. 
When  his  sight  returned,  he  was  conscious  of  the  moonlight,  of  the 
terrace,  of  a  mist  of  white  startled  faces,  and  a  heap  of  finely- woven 
muslin,  with  a  faint  aromatic  odour  about  it,  lying  on  the  terrace. 
Woman  and  musician  had  alike  disappeared. 

•  •••••  • 

Professor  Kersteman  contributed  a  specially  brilliant  and  con- 
clusive article  to  the  Rostrum  on  the  singular  case  of  epidemic 
hallucination  in  Beechshire. 

The  public  generally  approved  his  acumen  very  highly.  Beech- 
shire is  rather  ashamed  of  its  epidemic,  and  is  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  accept  the  professor's  lucid  and  logical  argument. 

Professors  Darcher  and  Meiklehaddie,  and  Dr.  Vigors  are 
reticent  on  the  subject.  The  vicar  thinks  that  Satan  was  the 
offender.  But  Mr.  Palliser  has  taken  some  trouble  to  persuade  his 
wife — formerly  Miss  Darcher — of  the  soundness  of  the  Rostrumh 
argument,  and  has  finally  succeeded  in  convincing  her  of  the  part 
played  in  psychology  by  **  Epidemic  Hallucination." 

Iw  Hooper. 
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independent  trained  investigators  among  ourselves,  and  has  also 
been  passed  as  correct  by  older  students  whose  knowledge  on  these 
points  is  necessarily  much  greater  than  ours.  It  is  hoped  therefore 
that  this  account,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  may 
yet  be  found  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes." 

I  will  not  here  reproduce  the  remarks  made  in  that  paper  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity,  to  the  student  of  Occultism,  of  a  definite 
realization  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  divided  into  various  g^eat 
planes,  each  with  its  own  matter  of  different  degrees  of  density  and 
each  interpenetrating  those  below  it — though  these  observations  are 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  devachanic  plane  as  to  the 
astral :  I  will  simply  refer  the  enquirer  on  that  matter  to  the  intro- 
duction to  Theosophical  Manual  No.  V.,  and  recapitulate  here  only 
so  far  as  to  remind  the  reader  that  Devachan  is  the  third  of  the  five 
great  planes  with  which  humanity  is  at  present  concerned,  having 
below  it  the  astral  and  the  physical,  and  above  it  the  samidhic 
(sometimes,  though  perhaps  less  appropriately,  called  the  sushuptic) 
and  the  nirvanic.  As  just  now  remarked,  it  is  the  plane  upon 
which  man,  unless  entirely  undeveloped,  spends  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  during  the  process  of  evolution  ;  for  the  proportion 
of  the  physical  life  to  the  devachanic  is  rarely  greater  than  one  in 
twenty,  and  in  the  case  of  fairly  good  people  would  frequently  fall 
as  low  as  one  in  forty.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to 
devote  to  its  study  such  time  and  care  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  as  thorough  a  comprehension  of  it  as  is  possible  for  us 
while  encased  in  the  physical  body.  Unfortunately  there  are  prac- 
tically insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  put  the 
facts  of  this  third  plane  of  nature  into  language — and  not  unnaturally, 
for  we  often  find  words  insufficient  to  express  our  ideas  and  feelings 
even  on  this  lowest  plane.  Readers  of  The  Astral  Plane\f\}\  remem- 
ber what  was  there  stated  as  to  the  impossibility  of  conveying  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  marvels  of  that  region  to  those  whose 
experience  had  not  as  yet  transcended  the  physical  world ;  one  can 
but  say  that  every  observation  there  made  to  that  effect  applies  with 
tenfold  force  to  the  effort  which  is  before  us  in  this  sequel  to  that 
treatise.  Not  only  is  the  matter  which  we  must  endeavour  to 
describe  much  further  removed  than  is  astral  matter  from  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  but  the  consciousness  of  that  plane  is  so 
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past  lives  unrolls  itself  before  them  like  a  scroll ;  they  see  the  karmic 
causes  which  have  made  them  what  they  are ;  they  see  what  Karma 
still  lies  in  front  to  be  worked  out  before  **tlie  long  sad  count  is 
closed,"  and  thus  they  realize  with  unerring  certainty  their  exact 
place  in  evolution.  If  it  be  asked  whether  they  can  see  the  future 
clearly  as  the  past,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  for  though 
prevision  is  to  a  great  extent  possible  to  them,  yet  it  is  not  perfect, 
because  wherever  in  the  web  of  destiny  the  hand  of  the  developed 
man  comes  in,  his  powerful  will  may  introduce  new  threads,  and 
change  the  pattern  of  the  life  to  come.  The  course  of  the  ordinary' 
undeveloped  man,  who  has  practically  no  will  of  his  own  worth 
speaking  of,  may  often  be  foreseen  clearly  enough,  but  when  the 
Ego  boldly  takes  his  future  into  his  own  hands,  exact  prevision 
becomes  impossible. 

The  first  impressions,  then,  of  the  pupil  who  enters  the  deva- 
chanic  plane  in  full  consciousness  will  probably  be  those  of  intense 
bliss,  indescribable  vitality,  and  enormously  increased  power.  What 
he  sees  when  he  makes  use  of  his  new  sense  to  examine  his  sur- 
roundings will  be  our  next  subject  of  consideration. 

C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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hundred  years  ago ;  and  now,  as  then,  it  threatens  most  the  highest 
souls.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  Dweller  on  the  Threshold  of  the  higher 
spiritual  life. 

First,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  we  must  premise  that  iu 
discussing  Quietism  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  include  Fenelon 
and  Madame  Guyon  at  all.  They  belong  to  a  later  time  ;  and  their 
position,  known  as  Semi-Quietism,  was  but  an  attempt  to  keep  all 
they  could  of  the  lovely  dream  without  falling  into  what  had  already 
been  recognized  as  its  evil  results  :  their  condemnation  simply  the 
judgment  that  they  had  failed — a  judgment  which  no  Occultist  will, 
I  think,  dispute.     To  know  Quietism  we  must  go  further  back. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  was  a  time  of  great 
activity  in  the  spiritual  life,  especially  amongst  those  who  are 
known  as  the  Contemplative  Orders.  In  the  previous  centur>'  St. 
Teresa  had  stirred  up  the  religious  world  to  its  depths.  Herself  a 
woman  of  the  superabundant — one  might  say  volcanic — energy  at 
which  we  have  lately  wondered  in  our  own  H.  P.  B.,  but  with  far  more 
favourable  surroundings,  she  and  the  great  men  who  gathered  about 
her,  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  some  of  the 
Jesuits,  then  at  their  fullest  bloom  of  learning  and  holiness,  had  put 
new  power  into  the  old  traditions  of  the  mystic  life  which  had  been 
faithfully  preserved  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  Benedictine  order.  The  general  line  of  the  path  thus  laid 
down  is  familiar  to  the  Occultist  as  to  the  saint,  for  there  is  no 
other—  only  the  former  will  say  the  Higher  Self  where  St.  Teresa 
says  God  ;  both  mean  the  same.  Meditation,  more  usually  known 
in  those  times  as  prayer,  was  defined  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  as  ^*  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God  ;  "  and  in  the  working 
out  of  this  definition  into  actual  life  lies  all  the  science  of  the 
Saints.  F'irst  comes  the  Purgative  way,  in  which  the  aspirant  lays 
aside  the  coarser  temptations  of  the  body  and  the  lower  mind.  For 
this  purpose  he  must  daily  examine  himself  ^to  see  where  he  has 
failed,  to  learn  his  own  particular  weaknesses;  and  by  assiduous  and 
continued  meditation  gain  resolution  to  overcome  them.  This 
much  all  must  do ;  but  for  those  who  are  capable  of  them  there  are 
the  Illuminative  and  the  Unitive  Ways,  described  by  a  writer  of  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  a  passage  which  is  worth 
quoting  almost  entire, 
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life  the  same  tendency,  so  characteristic  of  the  French  mind,  to  run 
a  principle  to  its  extreme  logical  consequences,  utterly  regardless  oi 
the  good  or  evil  which  may  come  of  it ;  and  the  struggle,  this  time 
on  a  far  more  serious  scale,  between  paper  logic  and  common  sense 
was  fought  out  with  varied  success,  until,  like  the  biblical  flood, 
the  French  Revolution  **  came  and  took  them  all  away." 

Heine  is  wrong,  it  was  not  Immanuel  Kant  but  Maximilien 
Robespierre,  who  unwittingly  put  an  end  to  Almighty  God.  Since 
his  time,  the  religions  of  Europe  have  been  but  pale  ghosts  of  a 
dead  past  or  artificial  **  revivals,"  as  of  a  byegone  play;  often  beau- 
tiful enough,  but  as  with  Goethe's  **  Bride  of  Corinth" — "stone  cold 
and  no  heart  beating  in  their  breast."  What,  after  all,  is  it  to  us  of 
this  later  world  that  two  hundred  years  ago  Madame  Guyon  fluttered 
about  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris,  and  made  a  party  for  herself 
amongst  the  devout  Court  ladies,  and  in  most  strenuous  and  un- 
visionary  fashion  defended  herself  against  Bishops  and  Popes,  like 
a  valiant  French  lady  as  she  was?  ** Peace  to  her  ghost,  but  let  her 
pass ! " 

A.  A.  Wells. 
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towards  the  end  of  this  month.  He  thus  leaves  India  immediately 
after  the  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section,  the  date  of  the  latter 
being  December  27th,  1895. 

Ceylon  Letter. 

We  had  a  successful  function  at  the  Musaeus  School  and  Orphanage 
on  the  15th  Nov.,  when  the  rooms  recently  built  for  the  Institution 
were  formally  opened.  The  children  had  a  holiday,  and  after  sports 
and  tea  in  the  grounds  the  pleasant  ceremony  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  rooms  now  look  extremely  pretty,  and  the  grounds  have  been 
tastefully  laid  out. 

Dr.  English  is  still  at  Adyar,  helping  Colonel  Olcott  on  the  stafif  of 
The  Thcosophist, 

The  Hope  Lodge  students  are  hard  at  work  reading  The  Building 
of  the  Kosmos  and  The  Self  a7id  its  Sheaths. 

S.  P. 

Australasian  Section. 

The  activity  in  Australia  continues  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  lec- 
tures and  classes  being  well  attended.  The  Headquarters  at  Sydney 
are  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  many  enquirers  visit  the 
oflSce  to  obtain  information  and  procure  literature. 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  has  made  a  lecturing  tour  through  the 
principal  towms,  and  the  results  have  been  excellent,  great  interest 
having  been  aroused  in  many  parts.  Mrs.  Besant's  article  on  "The 
Atonement"  has  proved  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  some 
attack  from  hostile  newspapers. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Auckland,  New 
Zealand  : 

The  local  branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  progresses  steadily 
though  slowly.  The  past  month  has  been  an  uneventful  one.  All  the 
functions  of  the  Society  are  fairly  active,  and  perhaps  as  much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  them  as  can  well  be  expected,  though  one  might 
desire  more  visible  advancement  than  is  observable.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  evident — a  knowledge  of  Theosophical  views  is  extending 
considerably,  though  a  corresponding  addition  to  our  membership  does 
not  follow.  During  the  past  month  the  following  public  meetings  were 
held :  Nov.  ist,  at  the  open  Lodge  meeting  an  address  was  given  by  S. 
Stuart  on  "The  Source  of  all  Knowledge";  on  Nov.  8th  a  series  of 
short  papers  were  read  by  C.  W.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Davy,  and 
Mrs.  Evitt  as  answers  to  several  questions  on  The  Secret  Doctrine;  on 
Sunday  evening,  Nov.  loth,  W.  H.  Draffin  lectured  on  "  Modem  Fail- 
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perience  of  this  ceremony  carries  the  disciple  deeper  into  his  own  soul, 
until  at  last  he  stands  stripped  of  himself,  of  his  Guide,  his  Master,  his 
God.'*     Blasphemy,  as  cruel  as  it  is  false.     Never  is  the  disciple  thus 
deserted.     The  Masters  of  Wisdom  fail  their  pupils  never ;   if  such  a 
feeling  come,  it  is  the  thick  veil  of  illusion  that  enwraps  the  soul  and 
hides  them,  never  imposed  by  them,  but  the  cloud  of  our  own  foolish 
ignorance.    We  have  to  go  through  the  '*  ordeal  of  losing  all  confidence 
in  your  own  soul,  all  faith  in  your  Master"?    Never.    Those  who  once 
have  known  their  Master  know  the  falsity  of  this ;  to  lose  faith  in  him 
would  mean  failure  instant  and  terrible ;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
initiated  pupil,  for  he  knows.    Surely  there  is  already  confusion  enough 
about  Occultism  without  adding  to  it  fresh  nightmares ;  such  a  book  as 
this  can  do  no  harm  to  occultists,  for  they  know  its  hideous  falsity,  but 
it  may  distress  and  disturb  the  half-blind  souls  that  dimly  seek  the 
light.    Therefore  is  strong  protest  a  duty — a  duty  here  discharged. 

A.  B. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Graft. 

By  Arna  Hold.     [London  :  Gutenberg  Press,  Limited.     1895.] 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  which  attempts  to  console  for  the 
lack  of  personal  beauty  by  the  reflection  that  "There  never  was  a  foul 
face  but  there  was  a  foul  fancy  to  match  it."  It  may  thus  happen  that 
there  are  beings — able  to  read — so  low  in  the  scale  of  evolution  as  to 
profit  by  the  views  of  religion  set  forth  in  this  production,  but  the 
ordinary  reader  will  do  well  to  let  it  alone.  The  aspiration  to  the 
Divine  has  been,  in  almost  all  ages  and  all  countries,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  history  of  human  life  ;  and  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  the  old  catchwords  of  ** priestcraft,"  "persecution,"  and  "super- 
stition "  could  be  seriously  treated  as  its  explanation.  Nor  can  the 
attempt  to  overwhelm  all  religions — Christian,  Hindoo,  and  Buddhist 
alike — in  the  filthy  flood  of  Forlong's  Rivers  0/ Life  raise  anything  but 
disgust  in  the  English  mind. 

One  excuse  we  may  perhaps  make  for  the  author,  and  we  hope 
he  will  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  likened  to  so  great  a  man.  Goethe, 
in  his  autobiography,  says  that  his  object  in  writing  one  of  his  books 
was  not  so  much  to  do  good  to  his  readers  as  to  get  rid  of  certain  ideas 
which  had  troubled  him  and,  when  once  fully  written  out,  troubled  him 
no  more.  We  hope  the  case  may  be  the  same  with  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us — to  speak  more  correctly,  which  was  before  us.  It 
however,  would,  have  been  still  better,  both  for  him  and  the  world, 
had  he  done  with  his  manuscript  what  we  have  already  done  with  the 
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THK  VAHAN  {Lotidopi), 

Vol.  V,  No.  6  :  —A  new  branch  of  activity 
has  been  added  to  the  record  contained 
in  The  I'dhati,  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  most  important  "activity  '* 
in  the  P^iropean  Section  has  previously 
had  no  place  in  its  official  record,  but 
matters  are  now  being  remedied,  and 
notes  on  the  new  publications  will  in 
future  form  part  of  the  information  sup- 
plied. The  "Enquirer"  is  again  of  much 
interest,  the  questions  relating  to  the 
control  of  the  dream-life,  the  sufferings 
of  animals,  and  the  Augoeides.  The 
latter  calls  forth  a  long  and  valuable 
essay  from  the  editor,  giving  the  original 
Greek  and  Neo-Platonic  views. 

A. 


notices  relating  to  the  death  of  M. 
Arnould  and  with  business  matters. 
Addresses  by  M.  Kolly  and  M.  Jules  Bois 
delivered  at  the  cremation  of  M.  Ar- 
nould*s  body  are  published.  These  are 
followed  by  the  translation  of  The  Asttnl 
Plane^  a  portion  of  the  Dhaintnapada, 
the  conclusion  of  Notes  on  The  Secret 
Docttine  and  The  Theosophical  Glossary. 
Dr.  Pascal's  "  Kdma-M&nasic  Elemen- 
tals"  is  continued,  and  Guy^miot  contri- 
butes an  article  on  "The  Gods." 

A. 


MERCURY  {San  Francisco). 

Vol.  II,  No.  4: — A  report  of  a  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Besant  on  the  law  of  sacrifice 
opens  the  number.  Mr.  Fullerton's 
"  New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles  '*  is  concluded, 
Christianity  and  its  churches  forming 
the  main  subject  matter.  "A  Pilgrim's 
Reverie  "  is  a  story  or  a  vision  of  a  some- 
what eccentric  description.  Under  the 
heading  "Practical  Theosophy"  the 
question  "  How  has  Theosophy  helped 
you?"  is  answered  by  a  number  of 
writers. 

A. 
THEOSOPHY   IN   AUSTRALIA 
{Sydney), 
Vol.  L  No.  8:— "The  Outlook"  deals 
with    a    variety   of   subjects,    evolution 
from  the  Theosophical  standpoint  being 
especially  considered.    The  report  of  the 
Countess  Wachtmeister's  tour  is  satisfac- 
tory.    Among  the  questions  answered  in 
the  columns  devoted  to  that  purpose  are 
some  relating    to    spiritual    knowledge, 
the  sixth  sense,  and  meditation  on  an  ab- 
straction.   The  number  concludes  with  a 
children's  lesson  on  light. 

A. 


THE  SPHINX  (Brunswick). 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  119:— Opens  with  a 
paper  from  Dr.  Jos.  Kluger  on  the 
"  Mysterj'  of  Double  Consciousness,"  in 
which  he  developes  his  theory,  starting 
from  the  noteworthy  confession  in  a 
school  handbook  of  psychology  just  pub- 
lished, that  "the  explanation  of  sleep 
has  not  yet  been  successful."  The  series 
of  letters  from  India  by  Dr.  Hiibbe 
Schleiden  is  continued  by  a  very  optimis- 
tic estimate  of  "  India's  Future,"  which 
is  to  be  brought  back  to  more  than  its 
old  glory  by  the  development  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  With  all  our 
heart  we  express  the  hope  that  India's 
future  will  prove  that  he  was  right — and 
we  wrong!  An  interesting  number  is 
concluded  with  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  "Doctrine  of  the  Heart." 

A.  A.  W. 


LE  LOTUS  BLEU  {Paris). 

Vol.  VI,  No.   10:— A  large  portion  of 
Le  Lotus  Bleu  is  this  month  filled  with 


LOTUS  BLUTHEN  {Leipzig). 

No.  39  : — The  hundred  maxims  of  the 
"  Vairdgyashataka "  form  a  body  of 
morality  which  everj'one  must  be  the 
better  for  studying.  Thej'  are  followed 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on 
"Spirit  Brides  and  Vampires,"  and  this 
by  a  translation,  or  rather  an  adaptation 
of  the  papers  Mr.  A.  M.  Glass  has  been 
contributing  to  LuciFER  under  the  title 
of  "  Early  Christianity  and  its  Teach- 
ings." 

A.  A.  W, 
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of  an  intemew  with  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
taken  from  The  World, 

A. 


THE  ARYA  BALA  BODHINt 
{Madras), 

Vol.  L  No. II: — Opens  with  "A  Para- 
mahansa's  Advice"  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  bod}',  the  head,  hands,  legs 
and  feet,  are  individually  advised  to  be- 
have properly.  This  is  followed  by 
*'Siru  Thondar,*'  which  is  termed  "A 
Biographical  Sketch,"  but  is  a  fable  gory 
enough  to  satisfy  even  an  English  school- 
boy. Another  story  entitled  "Pugal 
Cliola — A  True  Devotee,"  is  also  given. 
The  paper  on  "  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  usual  notes  on  news  com- 
plete the  number. 

A. 


is  followed  by  a  report  of  an  address  by 
Colonel  Olcott  on"The  Mission  and  Future 
of  Theosophy."  Articles  on  Zoroaster, 
"  The  Relation  between  the  Lower  Manas 
and  the  Higher  Manas  *'  and  other  sub- 
jects are  reprinted  from  various  maga- 
zines. 

A. 


THE  LAMP  (Toronto). 

Vol.  II,  No.  5:— The  "Five  Minutes" 
this  month  are  spent  on  the  seven  senses, 
but  not  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  un- 
known two.  The  other  articles  are  en- 
titled '*  ANew  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth," 
and  •*  Hand  and  Soul." 

A. 


THE  THEOSOPHIC  THINKER 
{Bellary), 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  44-48: — These  numbers 
contain  a  large  variety  of  articles,  mainly 
on  Hindu  religious  subjects,  but  also  in- 
cluding Vegetarianism  and  other  prac- 
tical points.  The  translations  of  Tim 
Mantra  and  the  article  "The  Doctrine 
of  Grace,"  are  continued. 

A. 


THE  THEOSOPHIC  GLEANER 

(Bombay), 

Vol.   IV,   No.  4: — Opens  with  a  long 
review  of  Kidd's  Social  Evolution,  which 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  have  also  received  the  following: 
Light;  The  Agnostic  Journal;  Modem 
Astrology,  ¥rith  papers  on  Hindu  Astro- 
log}',  Instructions  in  Astrology,  and  other 
subjects;  Book  Notes;  The  Santnarga 
Bodhini ;  La  Revelacion ;  The  Forum, 
with  the  usual  questions  and  news ; 
Hindu  Diet  and  its  Basis,  a  pamphlet 
reprinted  from  7^he  Vegetarian,  written 
bj'  J.  Ablett  and  J.  C.  Roychoudhuri ; 
The  Seen  and  the  Unseen,  a  new  Australian 
monthly,  dealing  with  Theosophy, 
Spiritualism  and  like  subjects ;  The  Meta- 
physical Magazine,  containing  articles  on 
"Emblems  and  Being,"  "Occult  Lraw," 
and  other  subjects ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
with  numerous  scraps  of  all  kinds; 
Attnd's  Messenger, 
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berin^  Clive,  I  stood  astounded  at  my  own  moderation — with  the 
mere  right  to  tell  one  story,  to  work  out  one  little  contribution  to 
the  light  literature  of  the  day.  If  Charlie  were  permitted  full  recol- 
lection for  one  hour — for  sixtv  short  minutes — of  existences  that  had 
extended  over  a  thousand  years — I  would  forego  all  profit  and 
honour  from  all  that  I  would  make  of  his  speech.  I  would 
take  no  share  in  the  commotion  that  would  follow  throughout  the 
particular  corner  of  the  earth  that  calls  itself  *  the  world.'  The 
thing  should  be  put  forth  anonymously.  Nay,  I  would  make  other 
men  believe  that  thev  had  written  it.  Thev  would  hire  bull-hided, 
self-advertising  Englishmen  to  bellow  it  abroad.  Preachers  would 
found  a  fresh  conduct  of  life  upon  it,  swearing  that  it  was  new,  and 
that  they  had  lifted  the  fear  of  death  from  all  mankind.  Ever}- 
Orientalist  in  Europe  would  patronize  it  discursively  in  Sanskrit  and 
Pali  texts.  Terrible  women  would  invent  unclean  variants  of 
men's  belief  for  the  elevation  of  their  sisters.  Churches  and  reli- 
gions would  war  over  it.  Between  the  hailing  and  re-starting  of  an 
omnibus  I  foresaw  the  scuffles  that  would  arise  among  half  a  dozen 
denominations  all  professing  '  the  doctrine  of  the  True  Metempsy- 
chosis as  applied  to  the  world  and  the  New  Era ' ;  and  saw,  too,  the 
respectable  English  newspapers  shying,  like  frightened  kine,  over 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  tale.  The  mind  leaped  forward  a 
hundred — two  hundred — a  thousand  years.  I  saw  with  sorrow  that 
men  would  mutilate  and  garble  the  story ;  that  rival  creeds  would 
turn  it  upside  down,  till,  at  last,  the  western  world  which  clings  to 
the  dread  of  death  more  closely  than  the  hope  of  life,  would  set  it 
aside  as  an  interesting  superstition,  and  stampede  after  some  faith 
so  long  forgotten  that  it  seemed  altogether  new." 

In  all  of  which  there  is  much  wisdom  and  some  error.  One 
thing  at  least  it  shows,  that  the  stupendous  what-may-be  of  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  reincarnation  has  moved  Mr.  Kipling  to 
enthusiasm.  If  the  story  of  the  past  existences  of  a  cockney  bank 
clerk,  who  had  erstwhile  mimicked  on  the  world-stage  as  galley 
rower  on  a  Greek  trireme  and  as  Viking  pirate,  could  accomplish  so 
much,  what,  then,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  recital  of  the  life 
story  not  of  bank  clerk,  slave  and  pirate  people,  but  of  great  kings 
and  generals  and  philosophers ;  and  not  only  of  these  but  of  great 
nations,  great  movements,  great  events  ? 
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Ready  on  March  Ist. 
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revelation  is  ended,  hearsay  is  the  best  we  can  produce.  This  may 
be  true  as  far  as  the  adherents  of  these  creeds  are  concerned,  for  they 
dare  not  imagine  anything  greater  than  their  several  revelation- 
fetiches,  but  it  is  miserably  false  if  asserted  of  the  living  religion  of 
the  world.  For  that,  there  is  a  perpetual  revelation,  grander  ever 
and  nobler  as  the  years  shall  roll  onward,  a  flood  that  the  bibliolatr>' 
of  no  creed  shall  be  able  to  dam. 

Therefore  must  we  deal  wisely  with  the  so-called  world-scrip- 
tures. Their  decrepitude  is  amply  apparent  from  the  crutches  of 
commentary  that  scarce  support  their  tottering  footsteps.  True  we 
can  always  learn  much  from  the  aged,  but  they  can  give  us  no  life. 
They  can  tell  us  of  life  and  how  it  should  be  used,  but  for  life  itself 
we  must  look  elsewhere.  Let  us  take  an  example,  one  of  the  best. 
The  Upanishads  are  Shruti — revelation.  But  how  much  of  them 
can  really  claim  to  be  a  revelation  for  all  time  ?  Translate  them  into 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  how  far  will  you  get  before  note  and  commen- 
tary are  absolutely  imperative  ?  Even  in  their  original  language 
commentary  is  necessary ;  and  not  only  commentary,  but  commen- 
tary on  commentary,  each  less  luminous  than  its  predecessor.  But 
then  they  are  Shruti,  and  Shruti  is  not  to  be  easily  understood, 
especially  when  a  commentator  has  the  management  of  it.  Shruti 
to  be  worth  anything — such  apparently  is  the  idea  of  a  commentator 
— must  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  endless  ritual  and  elaborate  cere- 
monial of  some  particular  race  or  caste,  in  which  no  other  race  takes 
any  interest,  that  its  fire  shall  be  speedily  banked  down  into  much 
smoke. 

Now  I  firmly  believe  that  the  days  of  such  obscurantism  are 
numbered.  There  is  a  new  method  abroad  in  the  world,  a  method 
slowly  evolved  from  2,400  years  since.  It  showed  itself  clearly  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  it  has  showed  itself  still 
more  clearly  in  the  West  during  the  last  250  years.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  revolt  even  in  the  heart  of  the  bible-enthusiast  if  he  hears 
himself  whisper  to  himself,  "  Look  at  the  world-scriptures,  you  that 
seek  after  God — the  Word  of  God  to  men.  There  you  shall  find 
wisdom.  But  first  you  will  have  to  translate  them  out  of  dead  lan- 
guages, and  then  when  you  have  done  so,  you  will  find  them  full  of 
allegory  and  symbol,  and  of  so  much  overgrowth  of  myth  and 
legend  and  ceremony  that  you  will  despair,  or  think  that  God  is 
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tive,  but  they  certainly  suggest  the  existence  of  such  a  law.     Mr. 
Collins  proceeds : 

If  we  take  all  the  foliage  ji^reens  g^ven,  raise  the  percentage  of  black  to  loo  in 
each  case,  and  proportionately  increase  or  decrease  the  yellows  and  greens,  then 
the  amount  of  yellow  in  each  case  divided  by  the  amount  of  green  in  each  case  will 
give  a  ratio  which,  the  black  being  equal,  may  be  said  to  represent  in  figures  the 
colour  of  the  particular  foliage.  Now  what  do  we  find  on  examining  the  resulting 
ratios  ?  They  are  all  divisible  into  groups  of  multiples  of  2,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented as  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  by  i-Y,  2-Y,  3-Y.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
while  the  figure  in  the  second  decimal  place  is  not  exactly  a  multiple  of  2,  yet  it 
tends  very  much  in  that  direction. 

Yel 

-^        Yellow, 
sen. 

Hemlock-Spruce  100  2*25  lo'i  '22)         ^ 

White  Pine  -  „  2*9  12*8  -221" 

6-25  375  -481 

2-Y 


Yellow. 

lack. 

Yellow, 

Green. 

Green. 

roo 

2-25 

lO'I 

•22) 

»» 

2*9 

12*8 

•22  1" 

»♦ 

625 

375 

•48 

»» 

6-8 

15*3 

•45 

»» 

5-3 

ii-i 

•47 

»» 

6-8 

14-1 

•48 

»> 

9*3 

14-3 

•65 

Apple 

ELombeam 

Hickory 

White  Birch 

White  Oak  -  „  9*3  I4'3  -65       3-Y 


A  numerical  relation  seems  to  atppear  in  these  cases,  and  if  it 
exist  it  will  serve  as  one  more  proof  of  the  tnith  of  the  occult  state- 
ment that  number  underlies  all  in  Nature. 


[A  reply  by  Mr.  CufFe  to  Dr.  Wells*  criticism  of  **  Madame  de 
Guyon  and  the  Quietists,"  has  been  unfortunately  crowded  out  01 
this  number  owing  to  lack  of  space. — Eds.] 
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Apollo. 

We  next  pass  to  Apollo,  who  is  said,  conformably  to  Orpheus, 
to  be  in  the  Siipercosmic  Order  what  Jupiter  is  in  the  Noeric  Order 
(Taylor,  Myst,  Hymns^  p.  83,  n.).  This  is  Apollo  as  a  monad.  But 
just  as  Jupiter  has  three  reflections  in  the  Order  immediately  below 
him  (see  Chart  of  Orphic  Theogony),  so  Apollo  has  also  his  triple 
reflection  in  the  Liberated  Order.  (Compare  also  Chart  of 
Chaldaean  Theogony.) 

In  Hymn  XXXIV,  Apollo  is  said  to  **  fix  his  roots  beyond  the 
starry-eyed  darkness."  Now  Apollo,  the  Sun,  is  something  vastly 
different  from  the  visible  orb  of  day,  according  to  this  theolog>\ 
For  this  **  starry-eyed  darkness"  is  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars, 
the  region  immediately  beyond  which  consists  of  the  ethereal 
worlds,  which  according  to  the  Chaldaeans  are  three.  **  For  they 
assert  that  there  are  seven  corporeal  worlds,  one  empyrean  and  the 
first ;  after  this,  three  ethereal,  and  then  three  material  worlds, 
which  last  consist  of  the  inerratic  sphere,  the  seven  planetary 
spheres  and  the  sublunary  regions."  (Taylor,  op,  ctL^  p.  78 ;  see 
also  Chart  of  Chaldaean  Theogony,  and  also  Chart  of  the  Muses, 
supra.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  precisely  what  these 
Ethereal  Worlds  are.  The  worlds,  however,  are  apparently  in 
triads,  just  as  the  Powers  are.  Thus  there  seem  to  be  three  triads. 
Heaven,  Earth  and  Sea,  each  reflecting  the  other,  with  an  all- 
containing  iEther  encompassing  all,  and  thus  we  get  the  scale  : 

^THER. 

( Heaven  Uranus 

Empyrean    |  Earth  Gaea 

( Sea  Oceanus 

/  Heaven  /  Triple 

Ethereal       Earth  |  Upper  Solar 

(  Sea  (  World 

I  Heaven  Inerra.tic  Sphere 

Material    <;  Earth  Planetary  Worlds 

(  Sea  Sublunary  Regions 

Thus  we  read  in  Orpheus,  quoted  by  Proclus  {Tirn.y  i.  96),  that 
the  Demiurgus  was  counselled  by  Night  to  **  surround  all  things 
with  iEther ;  and  in  its  midst  to  place  the  Heaven  ;  and  in  that,  the 
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• 

But  we  must  leave  this  interesting  subject,  and  put  off  the  syui- 
bolog>'  of  Apollo's  Lyre  till  a  later  chapter.  With  Apollo  is  closely 
associated  Hermes  (Mercury)  who  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the 
lyre.  But,  indeed,  we  must  hasten  to  bring  our  Orphic  Pantheon 
to  a  conclusion,  for  it  has  already  run  into  greater  length  than  was 
intended.  Many  other  names  could  be  introduced,  and  many  in- 
teresting side-paths  of  mythology  entered  into,  but  these  must  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion.  Of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Vulcan,  how- 
ever, we  must  say  a  few  words. 

Vulcan,  Venus,  Mars. 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  Venus,  one  connected  with 
Uranus,  the  second  with  Saturn,  and  the  third  with  Jupiter.  The 
name  of  the  middle  Venus  is  Dione.  Venus  is  said  to  be  produced 
from  sea-foam,  the  creative  energy  of  the  father  being  cast  into  the 
sea.  And  the  highest  and  lowest  Venus  are  said  to  be  **  united  with 
each  other  through  a  similitude  of  subsistence :  for  they  both 
proceed  from  generative  powers ;  one  from  that  of  the  connectedly 
containing  power  of  Heaven,  and  the  other  from  Jupiter,  the 
Demiurgus.  But  the  sea  signifies  an  expanded  and  circumscribed 
life ;  its  profundity,  the  universally  extended  progression  of  such 
life ;  and  its  foam,  the  greatest  purity  of  nature,  that  which  is  full 
of  prolific  light  and  power,  and  that  which  swims  upon  all  life,  and 
is  as  it  were  its  highest  flower  "  (Proc,  Crat.^  Taylor,  Myst,^  Hymns^ 
p.  194). 

And  Venus  is  married  to  Vulcan,  who,  the  theologists  say, 
** forges  everything"  (Proc,  7/>;/.,  ii.  loi),  that  is  to  say,  Vulcan  is 
the  formative  power,  and  Venus  the  vivific. 

^*  Venus,  according  to  her  first  subsistence,  ranks  among  the 
supermundane  divinities.  She  is  the  cause  of  all  the  harmony  and 
analogy  in  the  universe,  and  of  the  union  of  form  and  matter,  con- 
necting and  comprehending  the  powers  of  all  the  mundane 
elements"  (Taylor,  op,  cit,^  p.  113,  n.). 

As  to  Mars,  Proclus  {Plat,  Rep,y  p.  388)  tells  us  that  he  **is  the 
source  of  division  and  motion,  separating  the  contrarieties  of  the 
universe,  which  he  also  perpetually  excites,  and  immutably  pre- 
serves in  order  that  the  world  may  be  perfect  and  filled  with  forms 
of  every  kind.     .     .     .     But  he  requires  the  assistance  of  Venus  that 
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cumference,  or  *  infinity/  is  the  maternal  vitalizing  power ;  and 
the  *  mixed  '  (all  numbers)  is  the  resulting  universe,  or  the  son.] 

**  But  these  Cyclopes,  as  being  the ^rsl  catises  of  figfures,  taught 
Minerva  and  Vulcan  the  various  species  of  figures.  .  .  .  For  (i) 
Vulcan  is  the  cause  of  corporal  figures,  and  of  every  mundafie  figure ; 
but  (2)  Minerva  of  the  psychical  and  intellccttial  figure ;  and  (3)  the 
[triple]  Cyclopes  of  divhu^  and  the  cvcryivhere  existing  figure." 

This  is  the  line  of  the  Architects  and  Builders.  But  closely 
united  with  them  is  the  triad  of  the  Centimani,  both  triads  being  in 
the  Noetic-noeric  Order,  for  as  Hermias  tells  us  {ibid.)^  "  the  triad 
of  the  Centimani  is  a  guardian  nature." 

CURETES  AND   CoRYBANTES. 

The  reflection  of  this  Guardian  Triad  is  found  on  both  the 
noeric  and  supercosmic  planes,  in  the  triads  (and  also  hebdomads) 
respectively  of  the  Curetes  and  Corybantes. 

The  Curetes  and  Cor>'bantes  are  frequently  confused  ;  they  are 
the  Guardians  of  the  Creative  Power,  while  it  is  yet  too  weak  to  de- 
fend itself.  Therefore  they  watch  over  Zeus  when  a  child.  Now  as 
the  Guardians  are  closely  associated  with  the  Formative  Powers,  we 
naturally  find  the  appropriate  Minervas  associated  with  both  the 
Curetes  and  Corybantes,  they  being  armed  as  she  is  armed  (Proc., 
Polit.^  p.  387).  These  Guardian  Powers  are  also  given  the  dragon- 
form  (Nonnus,  vi.  123). 

So  much  for  the  Orphic  Pantheon,  an  apparent  chaos  of  un- 
meaning verbiage,  but  on  closer  inspection,  a  marvellous  procession 
and  return  of  divine  and  nature  powers,  ever  revealing  similar 
characteristics  in  orderly  sequence,  and  affording  an  example  of 
permutation  and  combination  according  to  law,  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  paralleled  elsewhere.  But  the  most  stupendous 
thought  of  all  is,  that  all  this  multiplicity  is,  after  all.  One  Deity ; 
emanating,  evolving,  converting  and  reabsorbing  itself;  creating 
and  preserving,  destroying  and  regenerating  itself;  the  Self,  by 
itself,  knowing  itself,  and  separating  from  itself,  and  transcending 
itself. 

VIII.     ON   THE   MYSTERIES   AND   SYMBOLISM. 

I  have  no  intention  in  this  Chapter  to  do  anything  more  than 
touch  in  a  most  superficial  manner  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
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Grecian  and  Hindu  mythology  and  Greek  and  Sanskrit  philology, 
attempted  by  such  writers  as  Wilford,  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
Pococke,  must  also  be  received  with  the  greatest  possible  caution ; 
for  they  all  went  on  the  theory  of  direct  borrowing,  instead  of 
tracing  both  lines  of  descent  up  to  a  common  source. 

ApoUodorus  (I.  iii.  2)  tells  us  that  **  Orpheus  discovered  (cvpc) 
the  Mysteries  of  Dionysus."  That  is  to  say,  that  he  found  them 
elsewhere  and  introduced  them  into  Greece ;  in  other  words,  these 
Mysteries  came  from  a  remote  antiquity.  And  so  Lactantius 
{Ifisitt.y  i.  22) :  "  Orpheus  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Mysteries  of 
Dionysus  into  Greece  .  .  .  and  these  Mysteries  are  called 
Orphic  to  our  day."     And  so  also  Diodorus  (iii.  64)  and  Herodotus 

(ii). 

The  Perfections  of  Virtue. 

These  Mysteries  were  looked  upon  as  the  Perfections  of  Virtue, 
the  blossoming  of  the  flower  and  promise  of  manhood.  Thus 
Charondas  (Stob.,  xliv.  289)  speaks  of  "  initiation  into  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  rite,  meaning  thereby  the  flower  of  perfect  man- 
hood "    (rcXcur^at  t^v  ftcywrxTV  icat   t^Xccdtciti/v  tcXct^v,  avhpayaBiav  /ivov/xci'os). 

And  thus  also  they  were  called  "  the  eflHorescence  of  virtue  "  (ra  opyixi, 
T^s  apcrrjs) — orgta  signifying  **  burstings  forth  "  or  "  efflorescence." 

These  Mystic  Rites  were  guarded  in  the  greatest  secresy  and 
had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  public  worship  and  sacrifices. 
The  punishment  for  revealing  their  secret  was  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  set  down  here  one  of  the  oaths  taken 
by  neophytes.  It  is  attributed  to  Orpheus  and  cited  by  Justin 
{Cohort.^  XV.  78),  and  Cyril  (i.  33,  a)  :  **  So  help  me  Heaven,  work 
of  God,  great  and  wise  ;  so  help  me  the  Word  (av8^v)  of  the  Father 
which  he  first  spake,  when  he  established  the  whole  universe  in 
his  wisdom."  (See  also  Chroiu  Alex.^  p.  47,  d,  where  the  same 
oath  is  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus.) 

That  these  rites  were  designed  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and 
the  perfection  of  the  highest  virtue  is  borne  out  by  the  note  of  Taylor 
{Myst.  Hymns^  p.  131),  who  tells  us  that :  *'  In  the  hymn  to  Apollo, 
Orpheus,  or,  as  he  wrote  those  hymns  for  the  Mysteries,  the  ini- 
tiating priest,  prays  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind'^ 
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conceriiiug  the  mystical  birth  at  Eleusis,  and  the  Egg  and  triple- 
formed  God,  with  the  heads  of  a  lion,  etc.  Dionysus  was  the  per- 
fected candidate,  he  was  fed  on  lion's  milk,  the  spiritual  influx  of 
the  higher  mind,  born  from  the  Egg  of  the  Great  Bird,  the  Cosmic 
Mother. 

The  Fawn  Skin. 

In  the  Mysteries,  the  Mystae  were  clad  in  a  fawn  skin  (vc/J/mV), 
as  we  are  told  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.y  1242).  Euripides  {Biuch.^  138) 
calls  this  skin  **  the  sacred  vesture "  (Upoi/  cvSvtov  vc^SpiSa).  The 
legend  runs  that  when  Bacchus  came  forth  from  the  thigh  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  received  him  on  a  fawn  skin  {Mus.  Pio-Clem.^ 
tom.  iv,  pi.  19).  In  Hymn  LIL,  Orpheus  sings  of  Bacchus  as 
clothed  with  fawn  skins.  Bacchus  asconquerorin  India  is  represented 
with  a  fawn  skin  spangled  with  stars  (Nonn.,  xiv.  239).  Diodorus 
(I.  ii)  calls  it  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  vault.  Arrows  could 
not  pierce  this  **  skin,"  and  Nonnus  (p.  1252,  8vo.  ed.)  tells  us  that 
**  the  hills  burst  asunder  touched  by  the  magic  skin  of  Lyaeus" 
(Comp.  Gail,  Rechcrchcs^  pp.,  iii,  203,  and  205).  We  sometimes 
also  find  mention  of  a  leopard  or  tiger  skin.  In  the  Mahdbhd- 
rata^  the  great  religious  epic  of  India,  directions  are  given  for  the 
practice  of  Yoga  or  Theurgy,  and  among  other  receipts  the  aspirant 
is  instructed  to  lay  a  deerskin  or  tiger  skin  on  kusha  grass  as  a  seat 
upon  which  to  practise  mystic  meditation.  From  all  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  fawn  skin  was  not  only  a  symbol,  but  also  of 
physical  service.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  that  starry  or 
**  astral "  vesture  or  envelope  which  is  the  storehouse  of  all  forces 
and  substances  in  each  man's  universe,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  so-called  *^  astral  body."  Its  physical  use  was  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  concentration  of  the  magnetic  aura. 
It  was  only  apparently  when  the  candidate  had  reached  the  first 
degree  of  outer  initiation  that  he  was  clothed  with  this  skin,  the 
verb  v€j3pi{€tv,  the  technical  tenn  for  the  investiture  with  the  skin, 
being  explained  by  Photius  {Lcx,^  sub  voc.)  as  o»s  tov  tcXoiWos  tol's 
TcAov/xcvovs  TovTO)  KaTo^wi/vvn-os,  wlicrc  the  technical  word  for  initiation 

is  twice  employed. 

G.  R.  S.  Mkad. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Deva  kingdom,  but  with  the  very  Masters  of  Wisdom  themselves — 
the  rest  and  relief  from  the  wear>'  strain  of  physical  life  that  is 
brought  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  deep  unchanging  bliss,  and  above 
all  the  enormously  enhanced  capability  of  the  ^  developed  student 
for  the  service  of  his  fellow-men — then  we  shall  begin  to  have  some 
faint  conception  of  what  a  pupil  gains  when  he  wins  the  right  to 
enter  at  will  and  in  perfect  consciousness  upon  his  heritage  in  the 
bright  realm  of  Sukhavati. 

C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

{7o  be  continucii,) 
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inicrocosniic  counterpart,  the  mind  of  man,  alternately  sleeps  and 
wakes:  and  the  analogy  is  emphasized  by  the  Vedantins,  who  call 
these  periods  the  days  and  nights  of  Brahma.  But  our  conception 
of  the  universal  mind  does  not  stop  here,  for  not  only  does  the 
thinker  or  unmanifested  Logos  bring  into  existence  a  universal 
consciousness,  but  this  consciousness  is  full  of  the  latent  know- 
ledge which  it  has  gained  from  evolution  through  previous  periods 
of  universal  activity,  and  it  is  the  progressive  awakening  of  these 
thoughts  to  subjective  existence,  and  their  subsequent  definite 
formulation  as  solid  objects  of  divine  contemplation,  that  gives  us 
the  seven  great  planes  of  the  universe,  forming  the  seven-runged 
ladder  which  nature  and  spirit  have  to  climb  in  order  that  the 
Self  of  the  universe  and  the  self  of  man  may  recognize  their 
oneness. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  physical  universe  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  of  God,  or  the  Logos,  which  thoughts  belong 
to  the  thinker  or  unmanifested  Logos,  the  unknown  being  whose 
wisdom  is  the  perfected  conceptions  of  other  evolutionary  periods 
previous  to  our  own. 

Now  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the  true  inward- 
ness of  all  this,  yet  we  may  learn  to  understand  somewhat  of  the 
reason  for  the  division  of  the  universe  into  seven  planes,  because 
logical  sequence  and  rational  development  are  common  both  to  it 
and  to  man.  Bearing  this  in  mind  let  us,  starting  with  the  third  or 
manifested  Logos,  develop  it  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
a  mind  awakening  to  self-perception. 

In  the  beginning,  we  are  told,  there  was  darkness :  that  is  to 
say,  the  mind  of  the  universe  embraced  all  space  as  one  stupendous 
and  homogeneous  perfection  in  which  all  thought  was  lost  in  its 
own  unity. 

But  the  universal  mind,  though  lost  in  its  own  perfection,  is 
awakening  to  more  definite  perception,  and  its  rising  intuition  fills 
the  universe  with  light,  the  subtle  metaphysical  light  of  intellect, 
the  divine  noumeuon  of  phenomenal  fire.  This  gives  us  the  second 
plane,  that  on  which  the  substance  of  consciousness  becomes  mani- 
fest as  light.  The  third  stage  of  the  awakening  of  the  universal 
mind  is  evidently  that  wherein  it  reaches  to  full  perception  of  itself 
as  a  unit  of  positive  mentality.     By  the  light  of  awakened  intelli- 
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the  seven  through  which  the  consciousness  of  the  universe  must 
pass  before  the  Logos,  or  Word,  is  made  flesh.  These  active  forms 
of  light,  ideas,  forces  of  nature,  or  Gods  (they  are  all  synonymous 
terms),  fill  the  universe  with  life,  and  thus  bring  on  the  fifth  state 
or  jaivic  plane.  The  nature  of  this  vitality  may  be  better  explained 
by  reviewing  the  process  by  which  the  archetypal  ideas — of  which 
the  Logos  is  the  synthesis — acquired  creative  power.  Each  one  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  individual  idea ;  each  therefore  possesses  a 
character  of  its  own.  This  character  is  the  result  of  a  previous 
evolution  of  the  idea  through  the  matter  and  substance  of  a  former 
universe,  so  that  a  perfected  idea  of  one  universe  becomes  a  creative 
idea  of  another.  On  the  fohatic  plane,  in  virtue  of  what  we  may 
call  this  ideal  heredity,  the  now  creative  idea  becomes  an  organizing 
agent  in  matter,  and  its  powers  of  organization  represent  previously 
acquired  capacities.  The  sequence  of  forms  which  mark  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  one  such  idea  will  be  the  unfolding  of  these 
capacities.  Passing  through  the  three  natural  kingdoms  below 
man  (to  say  nothing  of  elemental  kingdoms),  the  evolving  idea 
eventually  individualizes  itself  as  a  human  soul,  each  soul  thus 
possessing  an  ancestry  which  attaches  it  to  a  definite  series  of 
genera  and  species  in  the  lower  kingdoms  of  nature.  But  at  this 
point,  since  the  idea  has  developed  individual  will,  the  relation  of 
itself  as  an  archetype  to  itself  as  an  evolving  individuality  under- 
goes certain  changes.  Without  entering  further  into  this  subject  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  life  as 
growth  seems  to  me  to  be  the  activity  which  comes  from  the  un- 
folding of  acquired  characteristics  (which  are  also  explanatory 
meanings)  of  archetypal  ideas,  and  the  actual  principle  of  vitality 
would  then  be  the  effort  these  characteristics  make  ;  they  are,  as  we 
see,  at  different  levels  of  evolution,  and  are  to  level  up  in  a  united 
act  such  as  shall  in  the  end  reproduce  the  original  and  archetypal 
idea  in  perfection,////^  the  new  meaning  which  it  will  have  acquired 
by  its  evolution  through  this  universe. 

It  follows  from  this  way  of  looking  at  things  that  vitality  as 
growth  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the  activity  which  accompanies 
and  produces  the  recollections  of  acosmic  memory;  and  if  this  be  so — 
and  there  are  many  collateral  arguments  to  support  such  a  conten- 
tion— then  simultaneously   with  the  calling  into  existence  of  the 
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leave  your  surroundings  and  go  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Paris  or 
Berlin,  feel  the  great  life  around  you,  the  breath  and  depth  of  its 
currents,  watch  the  direction  of  their  slow  but  irresistible  march  ; 
and  then  think,  if  you  can,  of  setting  words  out  of  an  old  book 
against  it !  How  well  do  not  I  remember  the  almost  physical 
cold,  clammy  terror  which  grew  upon  me  day  by  day,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  for  the  first  time  I  realized  to  myself  how  miserably 
small  and  inadequate  for  any  such  purpose  was  the  religion  in  which 
I  had  been  so  confident  and  of  which  I  had  been  so  proud ;  as  I 
perceived  with  what  utter  unconsciousness  of  it  the  great  wheels 
moved  on  their  round — mysterious,  unhasting,  unresting,  as  the 
stars  in  heaven.  The  Great  Life  of  which  we  all  form  part  is  no 
more  actuated  by  hatred  of  God  than  by  love  to  Him  ;  resist,  struggle 
against  the  conviction  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  undeniable,  that 
of  all  which  we  think  should  be,  of  all  the  hopes,  desires,  feelings, 
which  make  up  what  we  have  considered  our  religion,  our  spiritual 
life  and  our  expectations  for  the  hereafter,  the  powers  which 
actually  do  rule  the  great  world  simply  know  nothing  and  care 
less. 

Now  I  have  always  been  used  to  require  from  my  religion  not 
only  a  hope  for  the  future,  but  an  intelligible  explanation  of  my 
present  life.  As  is  recognized  on  the  first  page  of  every  catechism, 
we  have  a  right  to  know  why  and  how  we  came  into  the  world, 
what  is  our  business  in  it,  and  what  will  come  of  it  all.  Hence  to 
me  this  great  fact  of  which  I  speak,  once  completely  realized,  is  of 
itself  and  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  Christianity.  Whatever  the 
real  purpose  of  our  existence  may  be  (and  of  this  we  will  speak 
further  on),  one  thing  at  least  is  even  now  clear,  that  the  Christian 
statement  that  we  are  made  **  to  know  and  love  God  and  be  happy 
with  Him  hereafter  "  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  truth,  if  even  it 
be  so  much  as  that.  However  beautiful  the  sentiment  may  be,  we 
must  answer  that  the  world  is  clearly  not  made  for  that  purpose- 
But  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  press  this  upon  you.  You  are  a 
theologian,  and  can  say,  in  case  of  need,  **  Credo  quia  impossibile," 
or  in  scripture  phrase,  **What  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible 
with  God."  Your  religion,  if  it  has  no  answer  to  the  questions  of 
its  troublesome  babies,  has  at  least  what  in  human  households  often 
takes  its  place — a  plentiful  supply  of  sleeping  draughts  to  make  thenj 
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world,  which  knows  nothing  beyond  the  contents  of  the  five  senses ; 
but  to  you,  a  fellow-seeker  of  the  Path  to  the  Higher  Life,  I  can 
answer,  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  misunderstood,  /  have  felt 
Their  prnver  !  And  this  is,  in  truth,  why  I  dare  no  longer  to  keep 
the  silence  I  should,  for  so  many  reasons,  prefer  to  maintain.  The 
Great  Law  is  inexorable,  that  he  who  would  receive  help  for  himself 
must  impart  to  others  all  he  can :  the  sole  claim  upon  the  Masters  is 
that  we  have  already  done  our  best  in  the  service  of  humanity,  and 
the  only  possible  reward  is  the  power  to  serve  better. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  this  point,  for  there  is  another  which 
I  must  energetically  press  upon  you  before  passing  to  the  details  of 
the  questions  between  us ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  bring  it  home  to  you. 

Let  me,  for  the  momentary^  purpose  of  the  argument,  assume 
the  truth  of  the  whole  view  of  the  world  which  a  Christian  takes. 
Let  us  do  our  best  to  realize  all  that  this  involves  as  to  the  character 
and  the  powers  of  the  assumed  Creator  of  the  universe.  Putting 
aside,  as  far  as  possible,  all  prepossessions  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  let  us  do  this  as  a  matter  of  pure  metaphysics,  not  allowing 
any  thought  of  consequences  to  interfere  with  our  judgment;  as  we 
might  discuss  the  histor>^  of  what  some  writers  have  called  Pre- 
Adamite  Man.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  thus  to  open  our  eyes  and  bid 
them  tell  us  simply  what  they  actually  do  see,  disregarding  ever>'- 
thing  we  wish  or  expect  or  think  they  ought  to  see  ;  many,  perhaps 
most,  men  die  without  ever  having  done  so  ;  without  having  ever 
removed  the  coloured  spectacles  which  they  have  been  taught  they 
must  always  wear  lest  the  sun  should  blind  them.  But  let  us  try 
what  the  pure,  white  light  can  show  us ;  and  then,  when  that  is 
done,  I  will  ask  this  one  question  :  Is  this  Christian  view  in  truth 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  manifestation  of  the  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator — of  His  love  for  the  souls  of  mankind  ?  For 
many  years  I  myself  have  taught  this  as  an  undoubted  truth — was 
I  right  or  wrong  ?  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words — the  misery  and 
apparent  failure  of  the  world  is  a  positive  fact ;  is  it  true  that  Christi- 
anity can  show,  as  it  claims  to  be  able  to  do,  that  the  world  is 
better,  not  worse  for  it  ? 

I  will  pass  over,  for  the  moment,  the  initial  difficulties  which 
beset  the  work  of  '*  creation.'*     We  will  put  by  for  future  enquirj* 
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Let  us  see  what  it  has  to  say.  We  are  told  that  the  almighty, 
all-wise  God  makes  a  human  soul  fresh,  pure,  and  spotless — the 
one  thing  in  all  the  boundless  universe  which,  as  we  are  told,  He 
loves  and  which  He  desires  to  have  with  Him  for  ever  in  heaven, 
after  its  life  on  earth  has  taught  it  "  by  the  means  of  evil,  that  good 
is  best."  Next,  He  looks  round  for  a  body  in  which  it  may  learn  its 
lesson,  and,  with  perfect  knowledge  and  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  this  all-wise,  all-loving  Creator  drops  it  into  this 
miserable  babe  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  says  to  it  (in  effect) : 

"  Out  of  these  surroundings,  with  such  a  physical  and  mental 
organization,  learn  to  know  and  love  Me,  or  be  damned  for  ever ! 
True,  ever>'  sight  and  hearing  about  you  all  your  life  will  be,  must 
be,  sin ;  but  if  ever  you  commit  it  yourself,  one  sin,  one  sin  only, 
be  damned  for  ever !  True,  never  from  the  first  breath  you  draw 
to  your  last,  will  anything  suggest  to  your  mind  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  God  above  the  blinding  whirl  of  misery  in 
which  you  are  caught  and  held ;  never  mind,  if  you  datCt  learn  to 
know  Me,  be  damned  for  ever  !  True,  the  suggestion  thai  this  God 
loves  you,  that  He  has  power  to  do  what  He  pleases,  and  yet  leaves 
you  such  as  you  are  and  He  has  made  you,  would  seem  to  you,  if 
you  could  understand  it,  a  more  awful  blasphemy  than  ever  atheist 
was  burned  at  the  stake  for — never  mind ;  love  Me,  or  be  damned  lor 
ever ! " 

Pardon  me,  my  friend ;  in  the  heat  of  argument  I  have  mis- 
represented your  case — I  have  dared  to  say  that  you  believe  that  God 
Urves  this  soul  He  has  made  and  thus  housed.  I  was  forgetting  my 
theology.  Upon  this  innocent,  unhappy  soul  is  to  be  laid  another 
burden  worse  than  the  disease,  the  cold  and  hunger — all  the  misery 
of  its  physical  state,  worse  than  the  foul,  sodden  degradation  of 
the  mental  organ  it  is  forced  to  use.  From  the  moment  of  its  birth 
(He  only  knows  why)  God  hates  it !  or  as  you  put  it,  it  is  bom 
under  the  wrath  of  God.  There  is  no  more  dream  of  love  for  it  in 
heaven  than  on  earth  ! 

And  this  is  the  first  word  of  the  **  gospel" — the  **  glad  tidings 
of  the  grace  of  God  ! "  Let  us  pause  here,  and  take  breath — we 
need  it. 

In  the  meantime  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to  ask  you  :  Do 
you  really  seriously  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  occurrence  of  certain 
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words  so  interpreted  in  a  book  said  to  have  been  originally  written 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  confessedly  much  altered  since, 
is  revelation  enough  to  make  you  believe  all  this,  and  the  more 
which  remains  to  come  ?  If  you  and  I  had  not  been  brought  up 
from  our  infancy  to  base  our  whole  view  of  life  and  religion  on  this 
foundation  without  enquiry  or  consideration,  do  you  think  twenty 
bibles  could  have  induced  us  to  accept  it?  Of  course,  I  know 
well  enough  the  various  ways  in  which  theologians  try  to  cover 
up  the  weak  points  with  a  cloud  of  words.  My  interest  in  your 
reply  will  be  chiefly  to  see  which  of  them  your  native  honesty  and 
clear  head  will  permit  you  to  think  of  using  to  mc!  The  matter  of 
tradition  is  a  later  question — so  far  we  are  on  the  ground  of 
general  Christianity — Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  keep  the  discussion  there,  as  long  as  we  can,  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  believe  me. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Arthur  A.  Wells. 
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n  j.|.>j.  ygj.y  mean  of  you,  Mr.  Digby,"  said  Miss  Van  Renslaar, 
of  New  York.  **  I  want  to  learn  all  about  your  institutions,  and 
you  refuse  me  an  introduction  to  your  family  ghost." 

**  Miss  Van  Renslaar,"  replied  her  host,  "  ask  me  anything  else, 
and  it's  yours." 

"You  won't?" 

**rm  sorry  to  use  such  a  phrase  to  a  lady.     No — I  won't." 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  small  party  of  people  were  seated 
in  the  smoking-room  of  Hensham  House.  Now  Hensham  House 
was  built  in  the  sixteenth  centurj',  and,  like  all  properly  constituted 
country  houses,  it  owned  a  haunted  room,  in  which  Miss  Van 
Renslaar  desired  to  spend  the  night.  Her  host  being  obdurate, 
she  turned  to  her  hostess. 

** Won't  you  persuade  him,  Mrs.  Digby?" 

**I'm  afraid  I  must  join  forces  with  him,  dear.  Of  course 
there's  nothing  in  the  story ;  but  after  Mrs.  Lesley  was  found  faint- 
ing in  that  room  when  her  maid  went  to  call  her,  we've  never  put 
anyone  there." 

Miss  Van  Renslaar  heaved  a  sigh  ;  then  she  brought  her  palms 
together  with  a  joyful  clap,  and  spoke. 

**  Here's  Colonel  Vansittart,"  she  cried.  **  He's  a  British 
soldier,  and  a  V.C.  You'll  let  him  sleep  in  your  haunted  room, 
Mr.  Digby,  and  tell  us  what  he  sees  there?" 

Digby  laughed. 

**  Certainly,"  he  said,  **  Vansittart  shall  sleep  there  if  he  wants 
to  do  so.     I'm  not  afraid  that  he'll  see  the  ghost." 

"There!"  cried  Miss  Van  Renslaar,  "you  hear  that,  Colonel 
Vansittart.     You'll  sleep  there  to-night,  won't  you?" 

Colonel  Vansittart  knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  and  made 
the  following  surprising  answer  : 

"I'm  sorry  to  refuse  you,  Miss  Van  Renslaar." 
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owner,  the  widow  of  an  Englishman.  He  suggested  that  I  should 
accompany  him,  partly  because  Touraine  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting districts  in  France  from  the  antiquarian's  point  of  view ; 
partly  because  I  had  recently  returned  from  California  and  knew 
something  of  vine-growing.  I  consented,  having  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  we  started  for  Touraine  together.  The  village 
whither  we  were  bound  was  not  far  from  Vouvray,  and  we  arrived 
there  on  the  morning  of  a  November  day.  We  put  up  at  the  inn, 
and  Stanley  went  to  call  upon  the  would-be  vendor  of  the  vineyards. 
He  was  asked  to  dine  with  the  family  that  night,  and  he  accepted. 
Having  done  his  business  he  returned  to  me,  and  we  went  for  a 
stroll.  Outside  the  village  we  came  upon  a  quaint,  picturesque  old 
house,  which  was  evidently  uninhabited.  We  entered  the  grounds 
and  were  engaged  in  exploring  them,  when  a  voice  behind  us 
inquired  politely  whether  we  had  come  with  a  view  of  taking  the 
house,  which  was  to  let.  We  turned  and  saw  an  old  man  who  was 
obviously  a  gardener  or  caretaker.  We  explained  matters  to  him 
and  inquired  who  was  the  owner  of  the  house. 

**  *  Monsieur  le  Baron  De ,'hesaid.  *  But  Monsieur  le  Baron 

did  not  live  there ;  he  had  never  occupied  the  house  since  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property;  Madame  la  Baronne  did  not  like  the  place.' 

"'That  is  strange,'  I  remarked,  wishing  to  find  something  to 
say,  *  the  house  being  charmingly  situated.' 

**The  old  man  pursed  up  his  lips  and  shook  his  head 
mysteriously.     *  Perhaps,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  so  strange  as  monsieur 

thinks ;  a  former  Baron  De  died  there,  in  that  room  ' — he 

pointed  to  a  window  on  the  first  floor.  *  He  died  by  his  own  hand, 
monsieur,  and  though  the  good  father  has  blessed  the  place,  it  is  in 
vain.     The  room  is  frightful,  monsieur.     Ah!  it  is  terrible.' 

*'*  Haunted!'  cried  Stanley.  *  Isn't  it  incredible  how  these 
beliefs  persist?  A  fine  old  house  empty,  and  all  because  of  a 
childish  superstition.' 

**  He  spoke  in  English,  and  then  addressing  the  man  he  asked 
for  the  story. 

**The  old  fellow  was  by  no  means  loth  to  talk.  The  house,  he 
said,  was  very  old,  and,  as  we  could  see,  an  exceedingly  fine  one. 
The  old  Baron,  who  had  been  a  notoriously  evil  liver,  had  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.     This  had  occurred  some  two  hundred 
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**  *  Yes/  he  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  *  I  am  ready.' 

"  His  voice  also  seemed  strange,  I  thought ;  it  sounded  muffled 
and  hollow.  I  glanced  at  him,  and  could  not  help  feeling  slightly 
uncomfortable.  Why  had  he  grown  so  suddenly  nervous— so  much 
less  confident  than  before  ? 

**  I  whistled  gently  as  we  walked ;  he  was  silent,  and  his  face 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  wild  and  startled.  Sometimes 
he  walked  level  with  me,  sometimes  in  advance,  but  he  never  lagged 
behind.  Gradually  as  we  went  on  I  too  became  uncomfortably 
nervous ;  the  sense  of  some  horrible  presence  forced  itself  upon  me  ; 
it  was  folly,  and  yet  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  was  impossible  to 
shake  off.  I  was  conscious  of  an  intense  physical  exhaustion 
such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced ;  it  felt  as  though 
some  unseen  power  were  making  a  frightful  demand  upon  my 
vitality. 

**  At  last  we  reached  the  chateau,  and  were  there  met  by  the  old 
man,  who  began  to  entreat  us  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
abandon  our  enterprise. 

**  I  should  have  wavered,  but  Stanley,  throwing  oflF his  depression, 
insisted  with  a  somewhat  ghastly  hilarity  upon  entering  the  house. 
Realizing  presently  that  all  his  protests  were  useless,  the  old  man 
at  last  relapsed  into  mournful  silence  and  reluctantly  conducted  us 
to  the  haimted  room,  which  we  found  to  be  large,  solidly  furnished, 
and  hung  with  tapestry,  which  swayed  and  bulged  out  horribly  with 
the  draught — for  it  was  a  windy  night — as  though  pressed  by 
some  hidden  or  spectral  form. 

**The  room  was  fairly  well  lighted,  but  the  corners  were  shadow^", 
and  there  were  suits  of  armour  in  them  ;  and  again  and  again  the 
gruesome  idea  thrust  itself  upon  my  imagination  that  the  closed 
vizors  of  the  helmets  might  be  hiding  grinning  skeleton  heads 
or  livid,  dead  faces.  There  were  chairs,  a  table,  a  couch,  a  cabinet 
of  china ;  and  the  Indian  knives  and  trophies  of  which  we  had  heard 
were  suspended  on  the  wall.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  was 
almost  covered  by  a  huge,  dusty  mirror,  and  facing  this  mirror  was 
the  chair  in  which  the  Baron  had  died — in  which  it  was  said  that 
he  still  appeared  nightly  to  repeat  his  awful  act. 

**  The  old  man  left  us.  I  locked  the  door^  examined  the  room 
and  lit  another  candle. 
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that  was  beginning  to  steal  over  me,  I  felt  the  return  of  that  tre- 
mendous drain  upon  my  vitality  which  I  had  experienced  twice 
previously.  I  never  felt  anything  like  it  before  or  since,  and  the 
sense  of  overwhelming  terror  which  it  brought  with  it  appeared  to 
lessen  my  powers  of  resistance.  The  clock  of  the  chiteau  began 
to  toll  midnight. 

**  Stanley  made  three  long  strides  and  sat  down  in  the  suicide's 
chair,  close  to  the  table  where  the  knife  had  fallen.  I  felt  a  sicken- 
ing thrill  of  horror.  I  sprang  towards  him,  standing  behind  the 
chair,  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulders : 

** '  Great  God  !  Stanley,'  I  cried,  *  get  up  !  That's  the  ghost's 
chair,  and  the  time  has  come ! ' 

"  His  hand  went  out  towards  the  table.  A  swirl  of  wind 
shrieking  round  the  house  blew  out  the  tapestry  near  the  mirror, 
and  as  I  involuntarily  looked  up," — here  Vansittart'svoice  grew  husky 
with  horror — "  *  my  eyes  fell  on  the  mirror,  in  which  I  saw  the  whole 
room  and  its  furniture  reflected.  I  saw  my  own  reflection,  my 
hands  clutching  the  figure  in  the  chair.  I  saw  what  I  clutched,  and 
I  swear  to  you  that  the  thing  I  held  was  not  Stanley.  It  was  a  man 
in  the  dress  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  held  in  its  hand  the 
Indian  knife  which  had  lain  on  the  table,  and  was  drawing  that 
knife  across  its  horrible  severed  throat.  The  face  was  one  I  had 
never  seen  before,  discoloured,  ghastly,  with  fixed  dead  eyes  and  a 
horrible,  grinning  mouth,  that  sneered  at  me  with  a  travesty  of 
mocking,  malignant  life.  The  thing  sat  stiffly  in  the  chair,  sawing 
at  its  throat,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing.  I  had  just  time  to 
realize  the  full  horror  of  my  position — that  I  was  alone  in  the  house 
with  this  monstrous  companion ;  that  the  friend,  upon  whom  I  had 
depended  in  undertaking  this  adventure,  had  not  only  left  me  in  the 
lurch,  but  had  in  some  inexplicable  manner  himself  changed  into 
this  frightful  object — before  I  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  faint. 

**When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  found  the  old  gardener  and 
two  younger  men  beside  me.  The  sun  was  shining,  and  the  broken 
door,  which  had  been  forced  open,  lay  on  the  floor.  I  compelled 
myself  to  rise,  and  cast  a  horror-stricken  glance  round.  The  knife 
lay  on  the  floor  with  a  red  stain  on  the  blade,  but  other  stain  there 
was  none,  and  the  horror  of  last  night  was  there  no  longer.  I  began 
to  question  the  men,  who  stated  that  they  had  found  the  door  locked, 
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MAN  AND   HIS   BODIES. 

(Continued from  p.  401.) 
I. — Thk  Physical  Body. 

77/6'  Etheric  Double. — Modern  physical  science  holds  that  all 
bodily  changes,  whether  in  the  muscles,  cells  or  nerves,  are  accom- 
panied by  electric  action,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  even  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  are  continually  going  on.  Ample 
evidence  of  this  has  been  accumulated  by  careful  observations 
with  the  most  delicate  galvanometers.  Whenever  electric  action 
occurs  ether  must  be  present,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  current 
is  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  ether,  which  interpenetrates  all, 
surrounds  all ;  no  particle  of  physical  matter  is  in  contact  with 
any  other  particle,  but  each  swings  in  a  field  of  ether.  The  Western 
scientist  asserts  as  a  necessary  hypothesis  that  which  the  trained 
pupil  in  Eastern  science  asserts  as  a  verifiable  observation,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ether  is  as  visible  as  a  chair  or  a  table,  only  a  sight 
different  from  the  physical  is  needed  to  see  it.  As  has  already  been 
said,  it  exists  in  four  modifications,  the  finest  of  these  consisting 
of  the  ultimate  physical  atoms — not  the  so-called  chemical  atom, 
which  is  really  a  complex  body — ultimate,  because  they  yield  astral 
matter  on  disintegration.* 

The  etheric  double  is  composed  of  these  four  ethers,  which 
interpenetrate  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  constituents  of  the  dense 
body,  surrounding  every  particle  with  an  etheric  envelope,  and  thus 
presenting  a  perfect  duplicate  of  the  denser  form.  This  etheric 
double  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  trained  sight,  and  is  violet-gray  in 
colour,  coarse  or  fine  in  its  texture  as  the  dense  body  is  coarse  or 
fine.  The  four  ethers  enter  into  it,  as  solids,  liquids  and  gases  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  dense  body,  but  they  can  be  in  coarser 
or  finer  combinations  just  as  can  the  denser  constituents;  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  dense  body  and  its  etheric  double  vary 

*  See  an  article  on  "Occult  Clieniistr)-,'*  in  Lucifkr,  November,  1895. 
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and  out  of  the  dense  and  etheric  brains,  and,  mingling  with  the 
automatic  repetitions  of  vibrations  set  up  in  waking  consciousness 
by  the  Ego,  cause  the  broken  and  chaotic  dreams  with  which  most 
people  are  familiar.*  These  broken  images  are  instructive  as 
showing  the  working  of  the  physical  body  when  it  is  left  to  itself; 
it  can  only  reproduce  fragments  of  past  vibrations  without  rational 
order  or  coherence,  fitting  them  together  as  they  are  thrown 
up,  however  grotesquely  incongruous  they  may  be,  insensible  to 
absurdity  or  irrationality,  content  with  a  phantasmagoria  of  kalei- 
doscopic shapes  and  colours,  without  even  the  regularity  given  by 
the  kaleidoscope-mirrors.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  dense  and 
etheric  brains  are  readily  recognized  as  instruments  of  thought,  not 
as  creators  thereof,  for  we  see  how  very  erratic  are  their  creations 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

In  sleep  the  thinking  Ego  slips  out  of  these  two  bodies,  or 
rather  this  one  body  with  its  visible  and  invisible  parts,  leaving 
them  together  ;  in  death  it  slips  out  for  the  last  time,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  draws  out  the  etheric  double  with  it,  separating 
it  from  its  dense  counterpart  and  thus  rendering  impossible  any 
further  play  of  the  life-breath  in  the  latter  as  an  organic  whole. 
The  Ego  quickly  shakes  off  the  etheric  double,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  cannot  pass  on  to  the  astral  plane,  and  leaves  it  to  disintegrate 
with  its  lifelong  partner.  It  will  sometimes  appear  immediately 
after  death  to  friends  at  no  great  distance  from  the  corpse,  but 
naturally  shows  very  little  consciousness,  and  will  not  speak  or  do 
anything  beyond  **  manifesting"  itself.  It  is  comparatively  easily 
seen,  being  physical,  and  a  slight  tension  of  the  nervous  system  will 
render  vision  sufficiently  acute  to  discern  it.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  many  **  churchyard  ghosts,"  as  it  hovers  over  the  grave  in  which 
its  physical  counterpart  is  lying,  and  is  more  readily  visible  than 
astral  bodies  for  the  reason  just  given.  Thus  even  **  in  death  they 
are  not  divided  "  by  more  than  few  feet  of  space. 

For  the  normal  man  it  is  only  at  death  that  this  separation 
takes  place,  but  some  abnormal  people  of  the  type  called  mediiim- 
istic  are  subject  to  a  partial  division  of  the  physical  body  during 

•  See  the  articles  on  '*  Dreams  *'  in  Lucifer,  Novemljer  and  December.  1895 
published  also  as  Transaction  No.  27  of  the  London  lyodge. 
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have  and  what  we  can  gradually  make — a  body  perfectly  healthy 
and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  delicately  organized,  refined,  and 
sensitive.  Healthy  it  should  be — and  in  the  East  health  is  insisted 
on  as  a  condition  of  discipleship — for  ever\thing  that  is  unhealthy  in 
the  body  mars  it  as  an  instrument  of  the  Ego,  and  is  apt  to  distort 
both  the  impressions  sent  inwards  and  the  impulses  sent  outwards. 
The  activities  of  the  Ego  are  hindered  if  his  instrument  be  strained 
or  twisted  by  ill-health.  Healthy,  then,  delicately  organized,  re- 
fined, sensitive,  repelling  automatically  all  evil  influences,  automa- 
tically receptive  of  all  good, — such  a  body  we  should  deliberately 
build,  choosing  among  all  the  things  that  surround  us  those  that 
conduce  to  that  end,  knowing  that  the  task  can  be  accomplished 
only  gradually,  but  working  on  patiently  and  steadily  with  that 
object  in  view.  We  shall  know  when  we  are  beginning  to  succeed 
even  to  a  ver>'  limited  extent,  for  we  shall  find  opening  up  in  us  all 
kinds  of  powers  of  perception  that  we  did  not  before  possess.  We 
shall  find  ourselves  becoming  more  sensitive  to  sounds  and  sights, 
to  fuller,  softer,  richer  harmonies,  to  tenderer,  fairer,  lovelier  hues. 
Just  as  the  painter  trains  his  eye  to  see  delicacies  of  colour  to  which 
common  eyes  are  blind ;  just  as  the  musician  trains  his  ear  to  hear 
overtones  of  notes  to  which  common  ears  are  deaf ;  so  may  we  train 
our  bodies  to  be  receotive  to  the  finer  vibrations  of  life  missed  bv 
ordinary'  men.  True,  many  unpleasant  sensations  will  come,  for 
the  world  we  are  living  in  is  rendered  rough  and  coarse  by  the 
humanity  that  dwells  in  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  beauties  will 
reveal  themselves  that  will  repay  us  a  hundredfold  for  the  difficulties 
we  face  and  overcome.  And  this,  not  that  we  may  possess  such 
bodies  for  selfish  purposes  either  of  vanity  or  of  enjoyTnent,  but  in 
order  that  we,  the  men  who  own  them,  may  own  them  for  wider 
usefulness,  for  added  strength  to  serve.  They  will  be  more  efficient 
instruments  with  which  to  help  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  so 
more  fit  to  aid  in  that  task  of  fon^'arding  human  evolution  which 
is  the  work  of  our  great  Masters,  and  in  which  it  may  be  our  privilege 
to  co-operate. 

Although  we  have  been  on  the  physical  plane  only  throughout 
this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  yet  see  that  the  study  is  not  without 
importance,  and  that  the  lowest  of  the  vehicles  of  consciousness 
needs  our  attention  and  will  repay  our  care.     These  cities   of  ours, 
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reached,  and  such  errors  will  thus  gradually  be  eliminated.  But  as 
the  writer  is  only  a  student,  small  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made 
and  to  need  correction  in  the  future.  They  may  creep  in  on 
matters  of  detail,  but  will  not  touch  the  general  principles  nor 
vitiate  the  main  conclusions. 

First,  let  the  meaning  of  the  words  astral  plane  or  astral  world 
be  clearly  grasped.     The  astral  world  is  a  definite  region  of  the 
universe,   surrounding  and  interpenetrating  the  physical,  but  im- 
perceptible to  our  ordinary  observation  because  it  is  composed  of  a 
different  order  of  matter.     If  the  ultimate  physical  atom  be  taken  and 
broken  up,  it  vanishes  so  far  as  the  physical  world  is  concerned  ;  but 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  particles  of  the  grossest 
kind  of  astral  matter — the  solid   matter  of  the  astral  world.*     We 
have   found   seven    sub-states    of    physical    matter — solid,    liquid, 
gaseous  and  four  etheric — under  which  are  classified  the  innumer- 
able combinations  which  make  up  the  physical  world.     In  the  same 
way  we  have  seven  sub-states  of  astral  matter,  corresponding  to  the 
physical,  and  under  these  may  be  classified  the  innumerable  com- 
binations which  similarly  make  up  the  astral  world.     All  physical 
atoms  have  their  astral  envelopes,  the  astral  matter  thus  forming 
what  may  be  called  the  matrix  of  the  physical,  the  physical  being 
embedded  in  the  astral.     The  astral  matter  serves  as  the  vehicle  for 
Jiva,  the  One  Life  animating  all,  and  by  means  of  the  astral  matter 
currents  of  J iva  surround,  sustain,  nourish  every  particle  of  physical 
matter,    these  currents  of  Jiva   giving  rise  not  only  to  what  are 
popularly  called   vital   forces,  but  also  to  all   electrical,  magnetic, 
chemical  and   other  energies,   attraction,  cohesion,  repulsion,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which   are  differentiations  of  the  One  Life  in  which 
universes  swim   as  fishes  in   the  sea.     From  the  astral  world  thus 
intimately  interpenetrating  the  physical,  Jiva  passes  to  the  ether  of 
the  latter,  which  becomes  thus  the  vehicle  of  all  these  forces  to  the 
lower  sub-states  of  physical  matter,  wherein  we  observe  their  play. 
If  we   imagine   the  physical  world  to  be  struck  out  of  existence 

*  The  Nvonl  "astral,"  starry,  is  not  a  very  happy  one,  but  it  has  been  iiseddurini;^ 
so  many  centuries  to  <lenote  super-physical  matter  that  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
dislodji^e  it.  It  was  probably  at  first  chosen  by  observers  in  consequence  of  the 
luminous  aj)pearance  of  astral  as  compared  with  physical  matter.  The  ^tudent  is 
advised  to  read,  on  this  whole  subject.  Manual  No.  V..  The  Astral  Plane,  by  C.  \V. 
Lead  beater. 
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body  there  would  be  no  connection  between  the  external  world  and 
the  mind  of  man,  no  connection  between  impacts  made  on  the  phy- 
sical senses  and  the  perception  of  them  by  the  mind.  The  impact 
becomes  a  sensation  in  the  astral  body,  and  is  then  perceived  by  the 
mind.  The  astral  body,  in  which  are  the  centres  of  sensation,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  astral  man,  just  as  we  might  call  the  physical 
body  the  physical  man  ;  but  it  is  of  course  only  a  vehicle — a  sheath, 
as  the  Vedantin  would  call  it — in  which  the  man  himself  is  func- 
tioning, and  through  which  he  reaches,  and  is  reached  by,  the  grosser 
vehicle,  the  physical  body. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  astral  body,  it  is  made  up  of  the 
seven  sub-states  of  astral  matter,  and  may  have  coarser  or  finer 
materials  drawn  from  each  of  these.  It  is  easy  to  picture  a  man  in 
a  well-formed  astral  body ;  you  can  think  of  him  as  dropping  the 
physical  body  and  standing  up  in  a  subtler,  more  luminous  copy  of 
it,  visible  in  his  own  likeness  to  clairvoyant  vision,  though  invisible 
to  ordinary  sight.  I  have  said  "  a  well-formed  astral  body,''  for  an 
undeveloped  person  in  his  astral  body  presents  a  very  inchoate 
appearance.  Its  outline  is  undefined,  its  materials  are  dull  and  ill- 
arranged,  and  if  withdrawn  from  the  body  it  is  a  mere  shapeless 
shifting  cloud,  obviously  unfit  to  act  as  an  independent  vehicle ;  it 
is  in  truth  rather  a  fragment  of  astral  matter  than  an  organized  astral 
body — a  mass  of  astral  protoplasm  of  an  amoeboid  type.  A  well- 
formed  astral  body  means  that  a  man  has  reached  a  fairly  high  level 
of  intellectual  culture  or  of  spiritual  growth,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  the  astral  body  is  significant  of  the  progress  made  by  its  owner ; 
by  the  definiteness  of  its  outline,  the  luminosity  of  its  materials, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  organization,  one  may  judge  of  the  stage 
of  evolution  reached  by  the  Ego  using  it. 

As  regards  the  question  of  its  improvement — a  question  impor- 
tant to  us  all — it  must  be  remembered  that  the  improvement  of  the 
astral  body  hinges  on  the  one  side  on  the  purification  of  the 
physical  body,  and  on  the  other  on  the  purification  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mind.  The  astral  body  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
impressions  from  thought,  for  astral  matter  responds  more  rapidly 
than  physical  to  every  impulse  from  the  world  of  mind.  For 
instance,  if  we  look  at  the  astral  world  we  find  it  full  of  continually 
changing  shapes;  we  find  there  ** thought-forms" — forms  composed 
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of  elemental  essgg.'':e  and  animated  by  a  thought — and  we  also 
notice  vast  masses  of  this  elemental  essence,  from  which  continually 
shapes  emerge  and  into  which  they  again  disappear;  watching 
carefully,  we  may  see  that  currents  of  thought  thrill  this  astral 
matter,  that  strong  thoughts  take  a  covering  of  it  and  persist  as 
entities  for  a  long  time,  while  weak  thoughts  clothe  themselves 
feebly  and  waver  out  again,  so  that  all  through  the  astral  world 
changes  are  ever  going  on  under  thought-impulses.  The  astral 
body  of  man,  being  made  of  astral  matter,  shares  this  readiness  to 
respond  to  the  impact  of  thought,  and  thrills  in  answer  to  every 
thought  that  strikes  it,  whether  the  thoughts  come  from  without, 
from  the  minds  of  other  men,  or  come  from  within,  from  the  mind 
of  its  owner. 

Annie  Besant. 
{To  be  coniimud,) 
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ON  THE  BHAGAVAD  GITA. 

Of  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Hindus  the  Gita  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known.  Probably  no  religion  has  been  split  up  into  so  many 
sects  as  Hinduism — so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state 
concisely  what  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  really  is,  for,  tr\'  as 
many  definitions  as  we  may,  we  shall  find  in  the  end  that  no  one 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  numerous  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions that  shelter  themselves  under  the  name  Hinduism.  Yet 
though  each  sect  has  its  own  particular  creed,  its  particular  forms 
of  worship  or  religious  practices,  there  are  two  points  at  least  on 
which  they  all  agree :  they  all  take  their  stand  on  the  Vedas — though 
their  explanations  of  them  vary  more  or  less — and  they  all  accept 
the  Bhagavad  Gita.  There  is  no  other  book  which  commands  the 
same  deep  respect  among  them  all  or  can  sway  them  equally.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  viceroy  in  the  religious  empire 
of  India,  the  Vedas  being  taken  as  the  Kmperor.  Householders  and 
ascetics,  Shaktas  and  Vaishnavas,  Brahmans  and  Shudras  all  equally 
bend  the  knee  before  this  holy  representative  of  the  divine  ruler — 
the  revealed  scriptures. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  boundary  lines  of  India,  among  the 
numerous  sects  of  the  Hindu  communitv  that  the  Gita  holds  its 
loving  sway.  Even  the  mountain-walls  of  the  majestic  Hima- 
layas and  the  vast  entrenchment  of  the  mighty  ocean  with  its 
rolling  waves  that  break  on  the  three  other  sides  of  the  holy  land  of 

A 

Ar^-avarta,  could  not  prevent  the  overflowing  vibrations  of  this 
celestial  lay  from  travelling  over  to  foreign  countries,  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  earth,  to  Europe,  America,  and  Australia.  Go  wher- 
ever you  may,  you  will  everywhere  smell  the  fragrance  of  this 
heavenly  flower,  though  it  may  be  but  scantily.  Europe  sends  her 
missionaries  every  year  all  roimd  the  world.  She  is  rich,  and  spends 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  spread  of  her  religion.     America, 
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trusting  to  time  to  cure  all  diseases  of  prejudice  and  error,  whether 
on  our  part  or  theirs. 

One  of  their  objections,  however,  may  be  considered  here,  for  it 
rests  on  the  very  kernel  of  the  Gita,  on  that  which  it  really  is.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  poem  represents  so  closely  the  life  and 
actions  of  each  individual,  even  in  their  minute  details,  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  giving  an  account  of  a  historical  event  at 
all.  Its  Krishna,  appealing  to  every  heart  with  the  unrivalled 
instruction  which  he  g^ves,  surely  cannot  be  anything  but  the 
divine  nature  in  man ;  while  Arjuna  is  another  name  for  the 
struggling  soul  on  the  battle-field  of  life.  Thus  these  ingenious 
critics  have  reduced  the  whole  story  into  an  allegory,  a  phantom  of 
the  poet's  imagination.  But  the  explanation  of  this  close  resem- 
blance of  the  Giti  story  to  the  daily  life  of  man,  of  its  wonderful 
representation  of  human  nature,  is  not  to  be  found  in  allegory.  It 
lies  far  deeper  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  Nature,  and  depends  on 
the  great  fact  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  universe  is  also  true  of  an 
atom,  for  the  same  law  rules  them  both,  and  in  the  same  way  we 
find  the  history  of  a  nation  reproduced  in  the  daily  life  of  its 
individual  members,  and  in  their  every  movement.  What  is  an 
individual  •  after  all  but  the  tiny  reflection  of  the  eternal  sun  of 
humanity,  and  what  are  the  events  of  his  life  but  the  dim  shadows 
of  great  epochs  in  the  vaster  life  of  a  nation  ?  The  plain  of 
Kurukshetra  is  only  a  magnified  picture  of  the  battle-field  of  life, 
and  it  is  in  this  consideration  that  we  find  the  reason  why  the  Gita 
presents  itself  as  the  picture  of  the  unchanging  type  of  ever- 
varying  humanity  photographed  through  the  camera  of  the  poetic 
imagination.  It  is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  fact  in  history,  and  it  is  for 
that  very  reason  that  it  bears  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
daily  life  of  individual  man,  and  thus  tempts  us  to  take  it  as  a  mere 
creation  of  some  prehistoric  romancer. 

Now  what  is  this  human  nature  that  we  find  so  clearly 
expressed  in  the  actions  of  Arjuna?  What  are  the  teachings  of 
Krishna  that  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the  human  heart  ?  What  is 
the  Gita  ?    The  divine  Keshava  says  to  his  sorrowful  disciple : 

**  Even  the  man  of  knowledge  acteth  according  to  his  own 
nature;  beings  follow  nature;  what  shall  restraint  avail  ? 

**  Affection  and  aversion  for  the  objects  of  sense  abide  in  the 
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This  broad  division  into  classes,  called  by  the  Hindus  respec- 
tively the  Brahmanas,  Kshatriyas,  Vaishyas  and  Shfidras,  may  be 
noticed  in  any  society,  whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  Asia ;  and  each 
of  them  possesses  certain  prominent  characteristics,  which  the 
Indian  philosophers  and  sages  have  named  the  Sattva,  Rajas  and 
Tamas  Gunas,  or  the  enlightening,  dimming  and  darkening  quali- 
ties, respectively.  None  of  these  gufias  is  found  exclusively  in  any 
one  class,  for  they  cannot  be  separated  one  from  the  other :  and  it  is 
only  the  prominence  of  one  of  them  over  the  others  that  determines 
a  man's  position  as  a  Brahman  or  a  Kshatriya,  a  Vaishya  or  a  Shiidra. 
In  fact  it  is  these  three  qualities  entering  into  different  combinations 
which  form  the  ver\'  being  of  man,  the  ver\'  foundation  of  indivi- 
duality. The  prominence  of  the  first  qualifies  a  man  for  the  duties 
of  the  Brahman,  the  second  calls  him  to  the  functions  of  the  Ksha- 
triya, while  his  lot  is  cast  as  a  Vaishya  or  a  Shfidra  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  second  and  the  third  in  diflferent  degrees. 

No  one  can  disregard  these  manifold  aspects  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, for  which  the  Gita  so  carefully  provides.  You  may  reject 
this  particular  nomenclature,  but  you  cannot  make  nature  mono- 
tonous. Her  music  will  always  swell  into  a  vast  chorus  of  thousands 
of  voices,  which  yet  produce  unrivalled  hannony.  Everywhere  will 
be  found  men  of  different  natures,  some  who  are  calm,  quiet,  con- 
templative, highly  intellectual ;  others  who  are  restless,  leonine ; 
others  who  are  busy  in  earning  money,  always  thinking  of  making 
a  comfortable  home  and  leaving  a  great  fortune  to  their  children ; 
while  others  again  are  dull  and  stupid,  knowing  little  even  of  their 
own  selfish  interests,  and  squandering  money,  if  they  have  any,  in 
drinking  and  riotous  living.  This  variety  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
and  we  must  face  it  as  it  is.  We  may  explain  it  in  various  ways, 
finding  the  reason  of  its  existence  in  the  will  of  God,  tracing  it  back 
to  what  is  known  as  heredity,  or  ultimately  applying  the  infallible 
law  of  Karma — the  only  theor>'  which  affords  a  satisfactory^  solution 
of  the  question. 

Now  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  admitting  this  fact  of  variety  and  ex- 
plaining it  by  the  law  of  Karma,  which  we  shall  examine  later  on, 
declares  to  men,  in  no  uncertain  voice,  **  Each  of  you  has  a  parti- 
cular nature  of  his  own  from  which  he  cannot  escape."  Free  he  may 
be,  if  you  can  call  it  freedom,  but  only  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
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will  be  vain — nay,  more  than  that,  we  shall  hinder  the  progress 
of  our  Self  (Atman),  and  may  bring  **  great  destruction  "  upon  our- 
selves. This  we  may  see  even  from  common  experience.  In 
our  public  schools  hundreds  of  students  learn  together,  but 
they  do  not  all  shine  in  the  same  department  of  knowledge. 
We  find  children  who  are  ver>'  stupid  in  mathematics  while 
their  genius  may  display  itself  very  brilliantly  in  literature. 
Now  if  we  try  to  make  a  mathematician  of  a  boy  who  has 
no  talent  for  that  branch  of  science,  not  only  will  our  labours 
be  in  vain  but  we  shall  destroy  the  future  career  of  the  boy.  Just 
so  is  it  with  a  man  who  does  not  understand  his  own  nature,  his 
capabilities,  and  yet  will  not  place  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Guru  (a  teacher)  who  has  the  insight  to  see  things  exactly  as  they 
are ;  such  a  man  simply  ruins  his  prospects  by  applying  his  energies 
now  in  one  department  of  human  activity,  now  in  another,  under 
the  spur  of  the  impulse  prevalent  at  the  time,  like  a  dry  leaf  driven 
hither  and  thither  with  every  blast  of  wind.  True,  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  thus  drifting  hither  and  thither  we  shall 
ultimately  find  our  own  nature,  and  thenceforward  we  shall  never 
deviate  from  it,  since  it  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience.  But  we 
waste  time,  like  a  boy  who  is  anxious  to  learn  a  certain  science  but 
who  is  unwilling  to  accept  assistance  from  the  professor  of  that 
science  who  may  be  ready  at  hand.  There  are  professors  of  the 
spiritual  science  also,  always  at  hand  and  easy  of  access,  requiring 
neither  fee  nor  reward  ;  so  that  if  our  desire  be  but  earnest  enough 
we  may  begin  at  once  and  so  save  much  time.  It  is  true  the  Guru 
does  not  compel  his  pupil  to  do  his  duty,  to  remain  in  the  calling 
natural  to  him;  much  less  therefore  will  he  cause  him  to  change  it. 
But  he  will  hold  before  the  pupil's  eyes  his  true  nature  magnified  by 
the  magic-lantern  of  his  wisdom,  and  if  the  scholar  be  wise  enough 
he  will  act  up  to  it,  just  as  the  professor  of  science  can  only  explain 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  our  acting  up  to  them  depending  entirely  on 
our  prudence  and  will.  The  teacher  holds  before  us  what  is  good 
for  us,  and  says,  like  Krishna  : 

**Thus  hath  wisdom,  most  secret  of  all  secrets,  been  declared 
unto  thee  by  me  ;  having  reflected  over  it  fully,  then  act  thou  as 
thou  dcsirest."     (Chap,  xviii.  63.) 

It  is  here,  however,  that  we  find  the  b^sis  of  what  we  call  the 
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preacher.  The  divine  does  not  take  into  account  the  stage  upon 
which  he  acts,  but  the  spirit  and  the  devotion  with  which  he  plays 
his  part.     For  the  divine  Krishna  says : 

**  By  devotion  he  knoweth  me  fully,  what  I  am  and  what  my 
essence  ;  having  thus  known  my  essence,  he  forthwith  entereth  into 
me."     (Chap,  xviii.  55.) 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  **  Worship  the  Lord 
with  thine  action,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  then  liberation  is 
close  at  hand.  No  matter  whether  thou  art  born  in  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  class  of  the  community,  there  is  salvation  for  thee  through 
the  very  nature  thou  possessest,  through  the  very  capacities  with 
which  thou  hast  been  endowed.'* 

How  grand  is  this  teaching;  how  sublime  the  thoughts  ;  how 
sympathetic  with  human  nature !  Can  we  wonder  that  such  teach- 
ings should  be  so  popular,  should  be  found  consoling  by  the  human 
heart? 

J.  C.  Chattopadhyaya. 


THEOSOPHICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Advar  Convention. 

The   Convention   of   the   Indian    Section    and    the    Anniversar\' 
Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Adyar  on  December  27th,  28th, 
29th  and  30th,   1895.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  delegates  and 
members,  and   the  crowds  who   flocked  to   hear  Mrs.    Besant's  dailv 
morning  lectures  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  the 
rain  of  the  last  two  days  of  the  session.      A  notable  feature  of  the 
Convention  was  the  presence  of  seven   Americans  representing  the 
states  of  Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  York  and  Vermont.     The  public 
meeting  at  Victoria  Hall,  Madras,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  com- 
memorating the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  notwithstanding  the  downpour  of  rain.     The  President- 
Founder  occupied  the  chair,  and  short  addresses  were  made  by  O.  L. 
Sarma  of  Southern  India,  E.  S.  Grece,  an  American  lawyer,  Bertram 
Keightley,    and    the    chairman.       All    the    addresses  were    heartily 
applauded.     The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  Besant,  the 
immense  audience    giving  her  a    most  enthusiastic  greeting    as  she 
stepped  upon  the  platform.     Mrs.  Besant  held   conversaziones   twice 
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to  Poona,  where  meetings  for  members  were  held,  besides  a  large  public 
meeting  in  the  Congress  pandal  to  which  between  3,000  and  4,000  people 
came.  From  there  she  went  direct  to  Benares,  arriving  on  January 
6th,  accompanied  by  various  old  members  who  joined  her  en  route.  The 
following  week  was  entirely  taken  up  with  arrangements  for  and  organi- 
zation of  work  at  the  Benares  Headquarters. 

European  Section. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  at  the  end  of  January  made  a  tour  round  the 
branches  in  the  North  of  England,  lecturing  and  holding  members' 
meetings  at  each  branch.     The  public  lectures  were  well  attended, 

New  lines  of  activity  have  been  opened  up  in  I/)ndon  by  the 
startingoftwoseriesofafternoon  meetings,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 
The  first  set  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Leadbeater,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
India.  Mr.  Mead  will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  at  the  Pioneer  Club, 
22,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  on  '*  The  Lives  and  Teachings 
of  the  Later  Platonists.'*  The  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Friday 
afternoons,  5.30  to  6.30,  beginning  February  14th. 

The  lectures  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  have  been  of  great  interest, 
and  the  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  Mr.  Scott  Elliot's  paper, 
**0n  Recent  Investigations  concerning  Atlantis,"  attracted  a  large 
audience,  the  illustrative  maps  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
helping  considerably  in  its  elucidation. 

The  other  Lodges  continue  their  round  of  lectures  and  other 
activities,  but  there  is  no  special  news  to  chronicle. 

Australasian  Section. 

Some  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  our  members  are  settled  in  Western 
Australia,  and  from  all  the  same  story  comes,  the  search  for  gold  is  the 
one  interest  of  the  people,  so  that  for  the  present  the  prospects  of  Theo- 
sophy  in  that  country  are  not  so  bright  as  we  had  hoped. 

The  graduated  scheme  of  study  is  proving  a  great  success  in  New 
Zealand,  and  in  Sydney  a  class  of  twenty-two  members  has  been  formed 
to  follow  out  the  same  lines. 

The  ordinary  activities  have  been  regularly  carried  on  in  all  the 
branches.  In  the  Auckland  Branch,  N.Z.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Draffin,  Miss 
Lilian  Edger  and  others  are  lecturing  weekly  to  good  audiences.  At 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  there  is  little  to  report ;  the  fortnightly  meetings  are 
held  as  usual  as  are  the  monthly  students'  meetings,  but  the  departure 
of  Mrs.  Wickens  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the  branch.     The  branch  at 
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The  general  work  of  the  lodges  is  being  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  no  detailed  reports  have  been  received. 

In  Chicago  a  club  known  as  **  The  Search-Light  Club  "  has  been 
recently  established,  in  which  questions  relating  to  mysticism.  Oriental 
religions  and  other  subjects  are  dealt  with.  A  class  is  held  on  Saturday 
afternoons  for  **  Occult  Study,**  conducted  by  Mrs.  Brainard,  and  an 
Oriental  Religion  Class  meets  every  fortnight  for  the  discussion  of 
Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  other  forms  of  belief. 


REVIEWvS. 

Stklla;  and  An  Unpinishkd  Communication  :  or  Studies  ok  the 

Unseen. 

By   C.  H.   Hinton.      |  Swan   Sonnenschein  and   Co.     London.       1895. 
Price  35.  6(/.] 

Anyone  who  has  read  Mr.  Hinton's  wonderful  series  of  Scientific 
Romances  will  welcome  with  eager  anticipation  a  book  of  fiction  from 
his  pen  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  reading  these  two  stories  a 
sense  of  disappointment  is  the  predominant  one.  Not  but  that  there 
are  many  luminous  pas.sages  in  the  book — many  with  which  Theoso- 
phists  will  thoroughly  agree  ;  and  in  the  first  of  the  stories,  at  any  rate, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is  no  lack  of  exciting  incident.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  true  that  the  author's  previous  performances  would 
lead  a  reader  to  expect  something  of  more  thrilling  interest  than  this ; 
indeed,  the  theory  of  the  Fourth  Dimension  offers  such  magnificent 
possibilities  to  the  romancer,  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  first 
effort  in  that  direction  should  not  have  been  more  successful. 

The  author  himself  w^arns  us  in  his  preface  that  "one  line,  one 
feature  of  the  landscape  of  the  land  to  which  these  thoughts  lead,  and 
only  one,  has  been  touched  upon,*'  so  there  is  still  room  to  hope  that 
the  next  feature  upon  which  he  dilates  will  prove  more  interesting. 
The  central  idea  of  the  first  story  is  the  discovery  by  a  metaphysically- 
minded  philosopher  that  the  human  body  is  really  intended  to  be 
transparent — indeed,  that  it  originally  was  so  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  that  the  fall  consisted  in  the  primeval  invisible  man  taking  upon 
himself  "a  coat  of  skin**  and  becoming  visible — not  so  bad  a  symbol 
after  all,  perhaps,  of  the  descent  into  matter  !  Our  philosopher,  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  man  is  really  transparent,  casts  about   for  the 
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altering  from  life  to  life,  and  in  my  higher  consciousness  I  see  where- 
from,  whereunto  it  moulds  itself.  I  see  how  ...  I  grasp  the  realized 
results  of  ages  of  the  higher  transverse  growth." 

This  passage  will  show  that  though,  regarded  merely  as  stories,  one 
cannot  pronounce  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  an  unqualified 
success,  they  yet  include  many  a  sentiment  with  which  Theosophists 
can  heartily  agree.  Witness  the  following  remarks,  taken  from 
Stella  : 

*•  To  find  your  eternal  self  is  not  to  find  yourself  apart  and  separate, 
but  more  closely  bound  to  others  than  you  think  you  are  now.  You 
learn  yourself  in  finding  yourself  linked  with  others,  so  that  even 
people  who  have  quite  a  passing  place  in  your  thoughts  you  find  to  be 
deeply  connected  with  yourself.  If  you  feel  eternity  you  will  know 
that  you  are  never  separated  from  any  one  with  whom  you  have  ever 
been.  You  come  to  a  different  part  of  yourself  each  day,  and  think  the 
part  that  is  separated  in  time  is  gone  ;  but  in  eternity  it  is  always  there. 
.  .  .  The  passing  away  in  time  is  a  delusion — the  present  just  a  con- 
centration, like  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Very  sensible,  too,  is  the  view  of  our  author  as  to  the  investigation 
of  the  worlds  above  the  physical. 

**  There  is  scope  for  all  our  energies,"  he  remarks,  **  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  faculties  of  perception.  Just  as  the  study  of  the  minute 
or  the  very  large  requires  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  other  apparatus, 
so  for  the  study  of  the  Higher  World  we  need  to  form  within  our  minds 
the  instrument  of  observation,  the  intuition  of  higher  space,  the  per- 
ception *of  higher  matter.  Armed  thus,  we  press  on  into  that  path 
wherein  all  that  is  higher  is  more  real,  hoping  to  elucidate  the  dark 
sayings  of  bright  faith." 

C.  W.  L. 

Oriental  Department  Papers,  European  Section, 
Theosophical  Society,  1893- 1894. 

Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead.     [Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  7,  Duke 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.     Price  35.  6^.] 

This  series  of  interesting  papers,  written  mostly  by  members  of  the 
Indian  Section,  may  now  be  procured  in  a  neat  cloth  binding,  with  a 
full  index,  making  a  useful  little  volume  of  some  230  pages.  Copies  of 
the  series  are  now  very  rare,  only  fifty  copies  being  for  sale.  The 
Oriental  Department  of  the  Section  is  out  of  incarnation  at  present, 
storing  up  experience  on  the  devachanic  plane  prior  to  reincarnation. 
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middle-class  American  of  1895  has  succeeded  in  expressing  his  whole 
mind  on  heaven  and  earth — and  a  good  deal  more;  and  the  comparison 
with  the  views  of  the  corresponding  English  member  of  the  great 
bourgeois  class  is  curious.     His  mind  has,  in  a  way,  opened  to  spiri 
tualism — nay,  to  Theosophy :  in  his  sketches  of  what  lies  before,  behind, 
and  around  us  he  has  evidently  intended  to  come  much  nearer  to  the 
occult  view  that  he  has,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  doing ;  he  denounces 
vicarious    atonement,  and   sprinkles   his   pages   with   such   words     as 
Karma  in  a  manner  which  would  make  our  ordinary  English  **  good 
people"  gasp  with  horror.     But  when  you  look  more  closel}',  you  will 
soon  perceive  that  this,    though  change,  is  not  progress;   it  has  not 
widened  his  views  nor  enlarged  his  mental  horizon  one  hair's  breadth. 
Nay,  his  unsophisticated  reverence  for  the  constitution,   for  popular 
representation  and  public  opinion  as  the  panacea  for  all  possible  evils, 
strikes  us  English  as  old-fashioned — such  as  has  not  ventured  to  express 
itself  here  in  public  for  fifty  years  at  least. 

Polonius-like,  he  is  full  of  good  advice.  Advice  do  I  say  ?  Nay, 
"  Commands  and  Admonitions  to  Sages  and  Leaders  of  the  Ar>'an,  the 
Semite,  the  Turanian  and  the  Ethiopian  Nations  "  and  so  forth  down  to 
**the  Individual  in  Daily  Life";  and  all  of  a  pure  morality  worthy  of 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  himself.  But  of  one  gleam  of  any  idea  of 
anything  beyond  the  almighty  dollar,  of  any  dignity  beyond  the  respect- 
able, well-married  elder  of  a  church  and  superintendent  of  a  Sunday 
School,  the  new  bourgeoisie  seems  as  free  as  the  old.  And  it  is  just 
here  that  lies  a  lesson  which  may  perhaps  moderate  our  pride  in  the 
dissemination  of  certain  of  our  words  and  phrases  in  modern  English 
literature.  After  all,  there  are  but  few  to  whom  it  is  possible  for 
Theosophy  now  to  give  the  new  life  and  the  new  light  which  will  not 
be  the  portion  of  humanity  in  general  for  generations  to  come;  and,  for 
the  rest,  whether  they  speak  of  Karma  or  divine  providence,  whether 
they  pray  to  Almighty  God  or  (like  our  author)  write  psalms  in  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Infinite,  of  the  Infinite  Soul,  of  Infinite  Justice  or  of 
Infinite  Love,  is  a  matter  of  words — and  words  only. 

W.  B. 

(Copies  of  the  iikwe  books  nuiy  be  ordered  from  the  Theosophieal 
Publishing  Society^  7,  Duke  Street^  Adelphi^  IV,C.) 
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and  thought  transference— a  sufficiently 
varied  choice  of  subjects. 

A. 


TRANSACTIONS   OF    THE  LONDON 
LODGE  i London). 

No.  2.S:  — Comprises  an  a«Iilress  by  Mrs. 
Besant,  **The  I-uture  that  Awaits  Us,"  a 
sketch  of  human  evolution  \hTOu^\\  the 
stages  that  lie  iKffore  the  race.  The 
openin>c  portion  gives  a  broad  outline  of 
the  earlier  evolution,  the  birth  of  the 
human  ego  and  its  gradual  growth  to  its 
present  condition.  The  main  part  of  the 
lecture  deals  with  the  expansion  of  con- 
sciousness  through  the  higherplancs,  and 
the  characteristics  and  powers  l^elonging 
to  the  different  levels.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  an  admirable  manner 
and  clearly  enough  for  even  the  most 
elementarv  reader  to  fonn  some  idea  of 
the  great  scheme  of  evolulion  presented 
by  Tlieosophy. 

A. 


Olden  Magic ''  is  absolutely  bare  and 
without  adornment  in  anv  sort  of  colour. 
The  humorous  reader  will  suffer  keen 
disappointment.  Other  contributions  are 
continuefl.and  C.J.  translates  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  Upanishads.  The  numfier 
concluiles  with  a  grotesque  convers;ition, 
uniler  the  title  **  Round  the  Hearth." 

A. 


MERCURY  {San  Francisco), 
Vol.  II,  No.  5: — Opens  with  an  article 
on  "The  Rationale  of  Hypnotism  and 
Mesmerism,"  in  which  much  information 
is  condensed  into  a  convenient  form. 
The  theories  of  Mesmer  and  the  various 
hypnotic  stages  are  discussed  in  the  open- 
ing portion  of  the  paper.  "  The  Dream 
of  Har-ma-akku,"  an  exposition  of 
^Kypt^ian  symbolism,  is  continued,  and 
under  the  heading  "  Behind  the  Veil "  a 
story  of  a  dream  is  given.  In  the  London 
letter  a  curious  mistake  has  crept  in, 
probably  through  leaving  out  some  part 
of  the  communication-  the  syllabus  of 
the  Blavatsky  I^odge  Sunday  evening 
discussions  being  printed  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  lectures  at  Queen's  Hall. 

A. 


LE   LOTUS  BLEU  {Paris), 

Vol.  VI,  No.  II :— The  first  article  treats 
of  the  relation  between  Theosophy  an<l 
the  Theosophical  Society.  M.  Leconite 
contributes  a  long  and  elaborate  article 
on  double  personality,  the  case  of 
•*  Mireille"  being  descrifx^d  in  detail,  and 
a  tlieorj-  of  the  phenomenon  derivc<l 
from  a  consideration  of  the  incidents. 
As  the  subject  is  stated  to  go  to  different 
planets  when  in  a  trance  condition,  a 
little  <loubt  as  to  the  strict  accuracy  of 
the  visions  must  be  panioned.  Dr. 
Pascal's  article  on  the  "  Kama-MAnasic 
Elementals"  concludes  in  this  number, 
which  also  contains  a  paper  on  "  Man  ac- 
cording to  Buddhist  Teaching,"  letters 
on  Materialism  and  Theosophy,  and 
an  interesting  case  of  projection  of  the 
double. 


THE   IRISH   THKOSOPHIST 
{Dublin). 

Vol.  V,  No.  4:--"  Shadows  and  Sub- 
stance" is  a  somewhat  high-flown  article 
by  ^E., which  contains  a  few  neatly  turned 
phrases.      No.    VI,    of   the    "Songs    of 


SOPHIA  (Madrid). 

Vol.  IV,  No.  I  — Sophia  begins  its  fourth 
year  with  this  number,  and,  as  the  e<litor 
sa\'s  in  his  intro<luctor>'  remarks,  the 
fact  of  such  a  journal  having  been  able 
to  exist  in  Spain  for  three  years  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign.  The  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  articles  on  Karma  is  continued, 
and  the  paper  on  "Occult  Chemistry," 
published  in  the  November  number  of 
LrciFER,  is  reproduced,  the  illustrative 
diagrams  being  included.  The  issue 
also  containsanother communication  from 
Florencia  Pol  on  the  spiritism  of  Kardec 
and  a  reply  by  Jos^  Melidn,  and  an  article, 
also  by  the  latter,  on  the  conditional  ini- 

mortalitv  of  the  human  soul. 

A. 


THEOSOPHIA   (Amsterdam), 

Vol.   IV,   No.  45 :— Opens  with  a  New- 
Year's  greeting  from  the  editor,  which  is 
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vSaints"  and  »*  rraiiiaii  Appellation  of  the  RRMOION     FROM    A     MYvSTiC 

Lunar    Orb"    are    reprinleil    from     The  STANDPOINT. 

Theosobhist,                                             A.  This,  we  are  infomied,  is  a  paper  read 

Iiefore  a  philosophical  society  by  a  cler^-- 

TIIK    LAMP  (Toronto).  ,„a„  of  the  Church  of  Kn^fanil.     It  is  a 

Vol.    II,    No.    6:--**  Five    Minutes   on  defenceof  the  mystical  view  of  relij^^ion,  a 

the  Harp  of  (iod  "  is  the  title  that  bursts  mystic   beinj^  defined  as  '*one  who  has 

upon  our  astonished  eyes  as  we  open  The  come  into  conscious  fellowship  with  the 

Lamp.    The   title  is    certainly  striking,  inner  sii^nificancc  of  things."     The  defi- 

but  we  soon  subside  to  the  commonplace  nition  of  religion  is  curiously  narrow  and 

when    we   read    further.     The    opening  crude.     "  Religion  I   understand  to  be  a 

article  is  on'*  The  Things  that  are  Un-  theory  of  personal  agency  in  the  universe, 

seen,"  and  the  *' Mystery  of  the  Moon,"  belief  in  which  is  strong  enough  to  influ- 

which  is  termed  "A  vSatirc,"  still  con-  ence  conduct."     On  the  whole,  there  is  a 

tinues  its  erratic  course.                        \.  distinct  advance  beyond  common  ortho- 

THE   PACIFIc"l^HEOSOPHLST         ^^^,7'  ^^^^^'^  hope 'that  mystic  religion 
,,,        .,        .      ,                           will  not  stop  there.  A. 

{San  rrartasfo),  ^  

Vol.  VI,  Nos.  5  and  6:     The  article  on  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS, 

the  iron  age  is  concluded,  and  presents  a       ^y^,  j,,^^.^.  ^^^  received  the  following: 

formidable  array  of  questionable  state-  ,,^^,^^^,^^  Asbvhgy.  with  a  leader  on  the 

ments.    This  is  followed  b>  -  The  Adepts  Astronomer  RoyaPs  opinion  of  Astrologv, 

of  the   Bible,"   and    judging    from   the  ^  ^„    .  g^^   Affinity"   and   manv 

meagre  result,  the  book  has  not  proved  a  answers  to    correspondents;    The  Bra h- 

very  successful  hunting-ground.     Activi.  ,,,^^^^y,,^    t^e    new    Hindu    fortnightlv 

ties  and  reviews  complete  the  issue.  A.  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^^j^^,    ^^j^j^  Veddntic    philo- 

BORDERLAND  {Umion).  sophy;    The  Prasnottara,  the  journal  of 

Vol.  in,  No.  I  : -With  the  beginning  of  the  Indian   vSection;    Tlie  Setn  aitd  the 

this  volume  extensive  alterations  have  Unseen,  the  new  Australian  spiritualistic 

been  made.     The  journal  is  considerably  magazine  :    The  Metaphysieal  Magazine. 

enlarged  and  the  price  has  been  increased  with    articles    on    "The    Sub-Conscious 

to  half-a-crown.     If  the  future  numbers  Mentality,"  *'  Hypnotic  Suggestion   and 

are  equal  in  interest  to  the  present  one,  Crime,"    "  Early    Greek    Philosophy  on 

the  higher  price   should    not    interfere  ^^^xw^,''.  Book  Notes;  Light ;  The  Agnostic 

with  the  circulation.     The  story  of  "A  Jounial ;   This  IVotld  and  the  Next,  the 

Modern  Demoniac "  is  one  of  the  most  Australian    Spiritualistic    and    Mystical 

horrible  we  have  read ;   it  is  especially  magazine ;   La  Revelaci6n ;'  The   Thcoso- 

unpleasant  as  it  bears  every  sign  of  truth,  phicxil  Forum ;  Atmd*s  Messenger,  which 

and  is  simply  an  interview  of  Mr.  Stead  now  announces  that  its  policy  has  been 

with  an  obsessed  person.     The  new  ex-  changed,  it  no  longer  serving  as  an  organ 

periments  in  psychic  photography  are  of  of  fraternal  societies;  Theosophie  en  Mate- 

much  interest,  a  lady  in  one  case  being  rialism,  a  Dutch  translation  of  a  lecture 

photographed  along  with  her  own  double,  by  Mrs.    Besant ;    Premature  Burial,  by 

faintly    outlined.       •*  Psychic    Healing "  Dr.  Hartmann,  an  English  edition,  with 

gives  a  long  account  of  Francis  Schlatter,  some  fresh  matter  added,  of  the  American 

the     extraordinar>'      American     healer,  work    reviewed    some    months    ago    in 

Large  portions  of  the  papers  on  dreams  LuciKER  ;  Eafih  to  Earth  Burial,  a  small 

and  occult  chemistry  have  been  reprinted  and  eccentric  pamphlet ;  American  Orien- 

from  Lucifer,  and  the  interesting  pro-  tal  Department  Paper;  The  Mission  of  the 

ceedings    of  the    Society    for   Pyschical  Muses,  by  R.  B.  Holt,  treated   symboli- 

Research   supply    a    good    deal    of   the  cally;  and   the  first  number    of  IsiSy    a 

matter.  A.  most  disappointing  production. 

Womf.n's  Printing  Society.  Limited.  06.  Whitcomb  Street,  W.C. 
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